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La Guerre de Cent ,Ans en France: une Approche 
Economique' 


Aperçu historiographique 


* TRADITIONNELLEMENT, le grand conflit franco-anglais, dont on ne peut 
manquer de souligner le caractére unique dans l'histoire des deux pays, fut 
envisagé par les historiens dans une perspective avant tout politique et 
militaire. Certes, il arrivait qu'on soulignát en passant les miséres, les 
ruines provoquées par la guerre, mais cette évocation demeurait sommaire, 
superficielle et épisodique. 

La premiére grande tentative pour saisir dans leur ampleur les consé- 
quences économiques de la guerre de Cent ans en France ne vint pas d'un 
Frangais, mais d'un dominicain autrichien, éminent spécialiste de Luther 
et des universités médiévales: le P. Henri Denifle. En 1897, celui-ci fit 
paraítre le premier volet de son ouvrage, La désolation des églises, monastéres 
et hôpitaux en France pendant la guerre de Cent ans2 Ce fort volume de 600 
pages était riche de plus de 1,000 documents de la premiére moitié du XVe 
siécle, provenant en majeure partie des registres des suppliques conservés 
dans les archives du Vatican. Dans sa préface, le P. Denifle indiquait 
nettement le but de cette publication: ‘Pour la première fois, on a devant 
les yeux un tableau de l'état de tristesse, de misére et de désolation dans 
lequel se trouvait, vers la fin de la guerre de cent ans, les églises, les 
monastères, les hôpitaux, par toute la France' Un deuxième volume 
suivit, deux ans plus tard, traitant de la guerre de Cent ans jusqu'à la mort 
de Charles V, en 1380.4 

L'oeuvre du P. Denifle donna pour longtemps la tonalité générale de 
l'époque. Elle venaità point pour montrer que les plaintes des chroniqueurs 


l'Texte français d'une conférence prononcée à l'Université de Londres, le ler 
mal 1973. 

Abréviations utilisées dans cet article: A. D.: Archives Départementales; A. N.: 
Archives Nationales; Annales ESC : Annales Économies Sociétés Civilisations. 

2H. Denifle, La désolation des églises. .pendant la guerre de Cent ans, t. I, Docu- 
ments relatifs au XVe siècle (Paris, 1897, repr. Bruxelles, 1965). 

3 Ibid., p. vii. 

*'T. II, Jusqu'à la mort de Charles V (1380) (Première moitié) (Paris, 1899, repr. 
Bruxelles, 1965). Ce deuxiéme tome apparut sous le titre La guerre de Cent ans et 
la désolation des églises, monastères et hôpitaux en France. 
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et des sources narratives n'étaient pas exagérées mais au contraire ample- 
ment confirmées par les documents d'archives. En méme temps, ces derniers 
fournissaient une explication des destructions, du dépeuplement et des 
ruines: avant les incendia et les combustiones, avant méme les mortalitates, 
les mortalitatum pestes, les pestilentiae, ce sont les guerres, les dissensions, 
les ravages des soudards qui sont réputés les principaux responsables: 


Propter guerrarum turbines, propter guerrarum discrimina, causantibus guer- 
rarum cladibus quae in illis partibus diutius viguerunt, propter guerras et hostium 
insultus, occasione guerrarum et aliarum adversitatum et sinistrorum successuum, 


telles sont les expressions qui, avec une lancinante monotonie, reviennent 
presque dans chaque supplique. 

Ajoutons que cette étude imposante fut parfois précédée et, le plus 
souvent, accompagnée ou suivie de nombreuses monographies consacrées 
à une région, un établissement ecclésiastique, une ville, un cháteau, une 
seigneurie ou une famille féodale, qui laissaient au lecteur une impression 
analogue. Pour ne retenir ici que quelques titres, citons le travail d'André 
Joubert, ‘ Les misères de l'Anjou aux XVe et XVIe siècles”, paru en 1885 
et 1886,! l'article de Guillaume Mollat, ‘Les désastres de la guerre de Cent 
ans en Bretagne’, publié en 1910-11, la ‘Note sur la dépopulation des 
campagnes gátinaises pendant la guerre de Cent ans et leur reconstitution 
économique” que C. H. Waddington fit paraître en 1930,? assez substan- 
tielle et suggestive pour que Marc Bloch en soulignât l'intérét dans les 
Annales d'histoire économique et sociale: 


Ce sont toujours les mémes phénoménes, que divers sondages nous ont déjà fait 
connaitre sur quelques points du territoire francais, mais qui, dans leur ensemble, 
demeurent encore insuffisamment étudiés: désertion totale de certains villages, 
dont les champs sont envahis par les buissons, voire par la forêt; d’où une véritable 
solution de continuité dans la vie agraire.* 


Le méme Marc Bloch tragait peu aprés dans son livre classique, Les 
caractères originaux de l’histoire rurale française,’ un tableau de la détresse 
des campagnes qui, au total, demeurait fidéle à la perspective ouverte une 
génération auparavant par l'enquéte de Denifle. 

Une investigation plus fouillée et, à la limite, exhaustive, une problé- 
matique plus serrée et plus subtile: c'est ce qu’apportérent, à partir de 
l'immédiat aprés-guerre, quelques-unes de ces lourdes théses de doctorat 


1 Revue del’ Anjou, nelle sér., x (1885), 145—73; xi (1885), 22-58, 136-65 ; xii (1886), 
82-101. 

2 Annales de Bretagne, xxvi (1910-11), 168-77. 

3 Annales de la Société historique et archéologique du Gâtinais, xxxix (1930), 164—78. 

4 Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, 3e année (1931), 466 (reproduit dans M. 
Bloch, Les caractères originaux de l’histoire rurale française, t. II, Supplément établi 
@ apres les travaux de l'auteur (1931-44) par R. Dauvergne (3e éd., Paris, 1968), p. 
158. Citons encore Y. Bézard, La vie rurale dans le sud de la région parisienne de 1450 
à 1560 (Paris, 1929), utilisant en particulier les Visites archidiaconales de Josas, éd. 
J.-M. Alliot (Paris, 1902). | 

SOslo, 1931. Cf., en particulier, p. 118. 
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à la préparation desquelles les historiens francais ont le privilége peu 
enviable de consacrer dix ou quinze ans de leur vie académique. Pour 
l'époque médiévale, mais souvent aussi pour les siécles postérieurs, ces 
théses s'inscrivent fréquemment dans un cadre régional, voire local. Cette 
optique ne va pas sans inconvénient, et l'on a pu dénoncer à bon droit une 
néfaste ‘départementalisation’ de l'histoire de France;! cependant, si elle 
ne donne pas toujours naissance à des travaux trés originaux ni trés stimu- 
lants, elle permet aux auteurs de saisir sous un grand nombre d'aspects les 
petites sociétés qu'ils se sont choisies, de les tenir commodément sous leur 
regard et d'en examiner à loisir, en profondeur, les multiples facettes. 

Dans cette perspective, la premiére grande étude régionale qu'il faille 
retenir ici est celle de Robert Boutruche, La crise d'une société. Seigneurs 
et paysans du Bordelais pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans.2 Ce livre fut lui-même 
précédé par un article du méme auteur, écrit en 1945, ‘La dévastation des 
campagnes pendant la guerre de Cent Ans et la reconstruction agricole 
de la France”,3 dans lequel, tout en ne cherchant pas à dissimuler l'étendue 
des calamités, il suggérait toutefois qu'il n'y avait pas lieu de noircir le 
tableau: 


Gardons-nous (...) de forcer la note pessimiste. Les destructions ont été 
immenses, mais leur intensité a varié selon les régions, et, dans chacune, selon les 
lieux. Considérables dans les plaines du Nord et du Nord-Ouest, l'Agenais et le 
Quercy, elles ont épargné à peu prés complétement le Béarn etl'Alsace. Entre ces 
extrémes prennent place les pays moyennement éprouvés où les zones ravagées 
s'entremélent avec celles qui sortirent à peu près intactes de l'épreuve, où un 
village s'est conservé prés d'une agglomération disparue, où enfin, à l'intérieur 
d'une paroisse, des lieux sont dévastés et d'autres épargnés.* 


De plus, il soulignait que les villes avaient moins souffert que les campagnes. 
Il n'en demeure pas moins remarquable qu'en dépit de ces réserves 
Boutruche s'en soit tenu fermement à l'opinion de Bloch et de Denifle: 
*La destruction n'a pas tellement de visage: aux zones rouges de notre 
temps [l'expression est reprise de Marc Bloch] répondent celles de l'ancienne 
France créées par la Guerre de Cent ans’.5 

Avec le Bordelais, Boutruche avait choisi non peut-étre l'une des régions 
les plus atteintes, mais du moins l'une des plus convoitées. Et cependant, il 
relevait que la guerre avait été loin d'y sévir continuellement. Les événe- 
ments politiques et militaires avaient laissé des répits dont les hommes 
s'étaient empressés de profiter pour tenter une reconstruction plus ou 


1J. Rougerie, ‘Faut-il départementaliser l'histoire de France?’, Annales ESC, 
21e année (1966), 178-93. 

2R. Boutruche, La crise d'une société (Paris, 1947, nouveau tirage 1963). 

3 Mélanges 1945, III, Études historiques (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Strasbourg, fasc. 106, Paris, 1947), pp. 127—63. Cette étude, traduite 
en anglais par G. F. Martin, se trouve dans le recueil édité par P. S. Lewis, The 
Recovery of France in the 15th Century (Londres, 1971), pp. 23-59. 

*Boutruche, Mélanges 1945, p. 134. 

5 Ibid. 
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moins hátive, une restauration qu'ils avaient espérée durable ou définitive. 
Tel fut le cas de 1340 à 1373 et de 1379 à 1405. Même au XVe siècle, ces 
temps de repos, ces entractes, quoique plus courts, subsistérent encore. Si 
bien qu'aprés la reconquéte de 1453, le Bordelais, selon Boutruche, n'offrait 
pas—toujours la méme expression—l’aspect d'une zone rouge: ' Ruines 
et déserts y forment des plaques plus ou moins étendues entre lesquelles, 
accrochée à des villages et à des groupes de champs, la vie continue’.! 

Tandis que la thèse de Boutruche était centrée sur les campagnes, celle 
de Philippe Wolff, de quelques années postérieure, l'était sur une ville: 
Toulouse.2 Mais là n'est sans doute pas la principale différence entre les 
deux travaux. Le premier demeurait le plus souvent cantonné dans le 
domaine de l'histoire qualitative, sociale, politique, utilisait les documents 
d'archives et les sources narratives pour une évocation habile, captivante, 
pleine de finesse et d'agrément, mais n'innovait guère du point de vue des 
méthodes. Le second, tout en ne négligeant pas l'aspect social, se voulait 
avant tout une étude économique, donc pleinement, ouvertement quantita- 
tive. Incontestablement, il marqua un changement notable dans l'histo- 
riographie française du bas Moyen Age. Parmi les influences multiples qui 
ont pu jouer au cours de son élaboration, sans doute convient-il de faire 
sa place à l'enseignement de Marc Bloch, qui s'était vu confier en 1935 une 
chaire d'histoire économique à la Sorbonne. Bien que spécialiste du XVIIIe 
siécle, Ernest Labrousse n'a pas été non plus sans exercer son rayonnement 
auprès des médiévistes.3 De plus, c'est aux alentours de 1950 que l'école 
d'histoire économique de Cambridge commenga à étre réellement connue 
et appréciée en France. Aux brillantes études de Michael Postan,^ vinrent 
par ailleurs s’ajouter celles d’Edouard Perroy? et de R. H. Hilton, tandis 
que le IXe Congrés international des sciences historiques, réuni à Paris en 
1950, était l'occasion de fructueux échanges, de sagaces mises au point.7 

C'est donc avec une ampleur novatrice que Philippe Wolff définissait la 
place de la guerre dans l'évolution économique de Toulouse et de sa région 
entre 1350 et 1450: 


1Boutruche, La crise d'une société, p. 424. 

2Ph. Wolff, Commerces et marchands de Toulouse (vers 1350—vers 1450) (Paris, 
1954). 

3E, Labrousse, La crise de l'économie française à la fin de’ Ancien Régime et au 
début de la Révolution, t. Y (Paris, 1944), et Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des 
revenus en France au XVIIIe siècle (Paris, 1932). Ajoutons aussi E. J. Hamilton, 
Money, Prices and Wages in Valencia, Aragon and Navarre (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936). 

4En particulier, ‘The fifteenth century’, Economic History Review, ix (1938-9), 
160-7, et ‘Some social consequences of the Hundred Years’ War’, ibid., xii (1942), 
I-12. 

SÉ. Perroy, ‘Les crises du XIVe siècle’, Annales ESC, 4e année (1949), 167-82. 

6R. H. Hilton, ‘Y eut-il une crise générale de la féodalité?’, ibid., 6e année 
(1951), 23-30. 

TRapport d'histoire économique de M. M. Postan, pp. 225-41, et rapport 
d'histoire démographique par C. Cipolla, J. Dhondt, M. M. Postan et Ph. Wolff, 
PP. 55-80. 
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Un problème de fond subsiste et, si nous ne pouvons le traiter dans son ensemble 
au cours d’une étude fort limitée géographiquement, nous devons au moins le 
poser (...). La guerre fut-elle la cause profonde, essentielle, de la crise économique 
qui, progressivement, s’appesantit sur la France au cours du XIVe siècle? Ou 
bien ne fit-elle qu'aggraver ce qui fut l'élément français d’une crise plus générale 
de l'Occident? Exerça-t-elle sur l'évolution sociale française une influence 
décisive, ou ne produisit-elle d'effets durables que là où son action coincidait avec 
celle d'autres facteurs ?1 


À ces questions, Wolff apportait en conclusion des éléments de réponse: 


Nous nous garderons bien de nier l'influence de la guerre: la précarité des relations 
commerciales, et, plus encore, la dévastation des terroirs, en étaient bien évidem- 
ment les graves conséquences. Il est même possible de constater une coïncidence 
générale entre le rythme de la guerre, interrompue de 1391 à 1415 (dans la région 
toulousaine du moins) et l'alternance des phases économiques. "Toutefois, à la 
pousser plus loin, la comparaison révélerait des désaccords évidents. La guerre ne 
saurait étre responsable des accidents météorologiques qui jouaient un tel róle. 
Elle n'explique pas tout. Elle-méme doit étre expliquée, et de grands phéno- 
ménes économiques et sociaux peuvent n'étre pas étrangers à sa naissance et à son 
enracinement.? 


Pareillement, n'étaient retenus comme cause primordiale dela dépression 
ni le róle de l'État, ni l'instabilité monétaire qu'il n'avait pu emp écher, ni 
la lourde fiscalité qu'il avait fait peser sur une économie fragile. Il s'agirait 
en définitive d'une crise de croissance, provenant d'un déséquilibre entre 
la pression démographique et les ressources alimentaires. Disettes, famines, 
épidémies atteignaient particuliérement les villes. Ayant du mal à trouver 
leur subsistance dans le plat pays, elles éprouvaient de sérieuses difficultés 
pour y vendre leur production industrielle auprés d'une paysannerie 
raréfiée et appauvrie. D'oü une atonie générale, une stagnation séculaire, 
jusqu'à ce qu'un nouvel équilibre se fût rétabli. En sorte que, si les ‘acci- 
dents de la courbe’, les ‘crises bréves’,3 pourraient bien avoir des causes 
politico-militaires, le phénoméne d'ensemble ne serait pas dà au hasard, 
il ne serait pas proprement francais mais trouverait sa place dans l'évolution 
générale du monde occidental. 

Entre 1955 et 1960, d'autres apports se firent jour: retenons parmi bien 
des titres les travaux de deux historiens allemands, Friedrich Lütge et 
Wilhelm Abel,* ainsi que le rapport sur ‘l’économie européenne aux deux 


1 Wolff, Commerces et marchands de Toulouse, p. 34. 

2 Ibid., p. 629. 

3 Ibid., p. 630. 

^F. Lütge, ‘Das 14-15 Jahrhundert in der Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte’, 
Jahrbücher für Nationalökonomie und Statistik, clxii (1950), 161—213 (traduction 
anglaise dans Pre-Reformation Germany, éd. G. Strauss (Londres, 1972), pp. 
316—79). W. Abel, Die Wüstungen des ausgehenden Mittelalters. Ein Beitrag zur 
Siedlungs- und Agrargeschichte Deutschlands (2e éd., Stuttgart, 1955). Ajoutons, 
bien que ses conclusions aient été généralement rejetées par les historiens occiden- 
taux, l'article de E. A. Kosminsky, ‘Peut-on considérer le XIVe et le XVe siècles 
comme l'époque de la décadence de l'économie européenne ?’, Studi in onore di 
Armando Sapori (2 vol., Milan, 1957), i. 553-69. 
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derniers siécles.du Moyen Age’, présenté, lors du Xe Congrès international 
des sciences historiques (1955), par Michel Mollat, Paul Johansen, Michael 
Postan, Armando Sapori et Charles Verlinden.1 

La probe étude d'Isabelle Guérin sur La vie rurale en Sologne aux XIVe 
et XVe siécles,? tout en ne faisant pas progresser la problématique, soulignait 
en revanche que, si les ruines provoquées par la guerre de Cent ans avaient 
été profondes et étendues, annihilant en grande partie les résultats acquis 
par les défricheurs de l’âge précédent, malgré tout certains terroirs, situés à 
l'écart des axes de communication stratégiques et commerciaux, avaient été 
relativement épargnés. 

Une place de choix doit être réservée à la synthèse remarquablement 
informée d’Élisabeth Carpentier, ‘Autour de la peste noire: famines et 
épidémies dans l’histoire du XIVe siécle’.3 Parallèlement, Georges Duby, 
dans son grand livre sur L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes dans 
l'Occident médiéval, *résumaitavec son habituelle vigueur l'opinion désormais 
prépondérante: (1) la guerre fut bien l’un des fléaux majeurs du temps, 
n'épargnant aucune région française, et sévissant souvent de façon 
prolongée; ses méthodes devinrent plus systématiquement destructrices ; 
(ii) mais la lutte demeurait localisée, n'engageant d'ailleurs que de petites 
bandes de combattants; de plus, les exploitations modestes furent moins 
touchées que les demeures et les domaines seigneuriaux; frappant davantage 
les riches, la guerre contribua donc à niveler les écarts de fortune dans les 
campagnes; les cultures viticoles, arbustives et marafchéres, l'élevage, 
souffrirent plus que la production céréalière; de toute façon, même dans les 
zones les plus profondément saccagées, les coups portés furent rarement 
assez rudes pour perturber durablement la répartition de l'habitat et les 
structures agraires; les plus touchés furent les mauvais pays; enfin les villes 
et l'économie urbaine demeurèrent relativement à l'abri, 

La thése de Guy Fourquin sur les campagnes de la région parisienne, 
soutenue en 1958 et publiée en 1964,° tout en s'inspirant assez étroitement 
par son plan du livre de Robert Boutruche, met en oeuvre une méthode 
d'investigation économique plus souple, plus complexe. L'auteur pense que 
l'Ile-de-France, au milieu du XVe siècle, en dépit de trente ans de calamités 
et de dévastations, n'était pas une ‘zone rouge” et que ses forces demeuraient 
remarquables. Autre apport majeur de ce travail: reprenant une perspective 
déjà esquissée par Édouard Perroy en 1949, Fourquin place le retournement 
de la conjoncture bien avant le début du conflit; dès les années 1315, une 


1‘Téconomie européenne aux deux derniers siècles du Moyen Age’, Relazioni, 
VI, Relazioni generali e subplementi, pp. 803—957. 

2Paris, 1960. 

3 Annales ESC, 17e année (1962), 1062-92. 

4L économie rurale et la vie des campagnes dans l'Occident. médiéval (France, 
Angleterre, Empire, [Xe—XVe siècles) (2 vol., Paris, 1962). Cf. en particulier ii. 
549—52. 

5G. Fourquin, Les campagnes de la région parisienne...du milieu du XIIIe siècle au 
début du XV Ie siècle (Paris, 1964). L'auteur reprend ses conclusions dans un ouvrage 
plus récent, Histoire économique de l'Occident médiéval (Paris, 1969): cf. pp. 326-8. 
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ère de contraction se serait mise en place: ‘La prospérité du XIIIe siècle a 
seulement été achevée par le premier raid anglais en terre parisienne [1346]'.! 

C'est donc relativement tard, entre 1950 et 1960, que se sont imposées 
aux médiévistes français les notions de ‘grande dépression”, ‘temps 
difficiles’, ‘resserrement’, ‘contraction’, ‘mutation longue’, où les guerres, 
et spécialement la guerre de Cent ans, viennent naturellement s’inscrire 
mais comme un élément parmi d’autres. Une meilleure connaissance de 
l’histoire des autres pays d'Occident, moins atteints par les luttes armées 
et souffrant néanmoins d'un malaise prolongé, aida à remettre le phénomène 
guerre à sa juste place dans l'évolution économique française. Depuis 
l'ouvrage de Fourquin, d'autres études régionales ou générales sont parues, 
consacrées aux villages désertés,? au Forez,? au Bourbonnais. Avec des 
nuances, le diagnostic qu'elles établissent est sensiblement concordant. 
Leurs auteurs, sans peut-étre aller aussi loin qu'Adrien Verhulst qui, 
examinant dans un article de 1963, ‘l’économie rurale de la Flandre et la 
dépression économique du bas Moyen Age’,° n'accorde pas un mot à la 
guerre dans son explication d'ensemble, accepteraient sans doute le verdict 
de l'historien américain Harry A. Miskimin, selon lequel la guerre de Cent 
ans, malgré ses destructions, fut de bien moindre conséquence que les 
épidémies qui l'accompagnérent et parfois la suivirent.6 

Bien entendu, mon intention n'est pas de proposer un illusoire et absurde 
retour en arriére, au bon vieux temps du P. Denifle, mais d'examiner avec 
une relative rigueur la facon dont la guerre, prise dans sa totalité, put 
intervenir à l'intérieur de la dépression économique générale. Pour la 
France, on ne trouve en effet rien de comparable à la stimulante polémique 
qui opposa, il y a une dizaine d'années, K. B. McFarlane et M. M. Postan.? 
On a pu récemment écrire: 


Le systéme économique orienté, en temps de paix, vers la satisfaction des besoins 
normaux des particuliers, se trouve brusquement devoir répondre aux exigences 
d'une nation engagée dans un conflit. Les conséquences, enregistrées à plus ou 


1 Fourquin, Campagnes de la région parisienne, p. 191. 

2Villages désertés et histoire économique, XIe- XVIIIe siècle (Paris, 1965): cf. en 
particulier les études de J.-M. Pesez et E. Le Roy Ladurie, ‘Le cas français: vue 
d’ensemble’, pp. 127-252, et de J. Glénisson et J. Misraki, ' Désertions rurales dans 
la France médiévale’, pp. 267-86. 

3É. Fournial, Les villes et l'économie d'échange en Forez aux XIIIe et XIVe siècles 
(Paris, 1967). 

4A. Leguai, De la Seigneurie à l'État. Le Bourbonnais pendant la guerre de Cent 
ans (Moulins, 1969 (1970)). 

5 Études rurales, no. 10 (juillet-sept. 1963), 68-80. 

6H. A. Miskimin, The Economy of Early Renaissance Europe, 1300—1460 (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1969), p. 1o. 

7K. B. McFarlane, ‘England and the Hundred Years’ War’, Past and Present, 
no. 22 (July 1962), 3-13; M. M. Postan, ‘The costs of the Hundred Years War’, 
ibid., no.27 (April 1964), 34-53. Versons au dossier dela polémique cette appréciation 
de Froissart, reflétant sans doute l'opinion des contemporains: ‘Et est lor terre [des 
Anglais] plus plainne de riçoisses et de tous biens quant il ont la gerre que en temps 
de paix’ (Chroniques, rédaction dite de Rome, éd. G. T. Diller (Genève, 1972), p. 42). 
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moins brèves échéances, sont, d’une part, l'apparition d'une énorme demande à 
laquelle l’offre ne peut répondre assez rapidement; d’autre part, la naissance 
d’une tendance à la hausse des prix, le tout aboutissant à la transformation des 
structures nationales.i 


Dans quelle mesure, dans quelles conditions, ce schéma se vérifie-t-il pour 
la période 1340-1450, est-il vrai, comme le veulent certains historiens, 
que la France ait alors connu une économie de guerre ? Les pages qui suivent 
voudraient apporter une esquisse de réponse à ce questionnaire. 


L'accroissement de la demande 


Comme tous les conflits, la guerre de Cent ans suscita une augmentation de 
la demande de biens, elle-méme fonction du nombre des hommes engagés 
dans la guerre et qu'il fallait entretenir. Dés lors, il convient d'envisager 
brièvement la question des effectifs militaires. A cet égard, une triple distinc- 
tion peut étre retenue entre les périodes de tréves, générales ou régionales, 
les périodes de guerre ouverte sans opérations militaires majeures, et les 
périodes de grande activité, au cours desquelles se réunissaient de véritables 
armées. Dans tous les cas, des estimations, méme approximatives, demeu- 
rent délicates. Et d'abord parce que les chiffres fournis par les contem- 
porains—il n’en manque pas— ne sont pas sûrs: on connaît les fantaisies des 
chroniqueurs, encore que certains d’entre eux, ayant su puiser leurs 
renseignements aux bonnes sources, soient plus dignes de confiance que 
d’autres; d’ailleurs, leurs données numériques concernent principalement 
les combattants engagés dans telle opération définie: une escarmouche, un 
siège, une bataille rangée, une campagne; jamais ils ne fournissent d’estima- 
tion englobant toutes les forces armées du royaume à un moment donné. 

Force est donc de recourir aux documents d'archives, quand ils ont 
survécu. Or, ceux-ci ont en général un caractére financier: c'est dire que 
leur échappent tous les combattants qui, pour une raison ou pour une autre, 
ne reçoivent pas de solde, et qu'inversement ils ne tiennent pas compte des 
fraudes. De plus, en tout cas jusqu'au milieu du XVe siécle, le systéme 
militaire français n'était que trés imparfaitement centralisé: à côté des 
nombreuses troupes servant le roi et payées par ses soins, d'autres le servaient 
mais étaient soldées par des finances non royales, d'autres encore étaient au 
service et aux gages de telle ville, tel prince, telle province, tel cháteau, 
d'autres enfin se battaient pour leur propre compte, sans devoir rien à 
personne. Recenser toutes ces catégories est manifestement une tâche 
impossible. 

Cependant, on peut tenir pour assuré qu'à diverses époques le royaume 
de France dut subvenir aux besoins d'assez gros effectifs. Pour ne prendre 
qu'un seul exemple, en septembre 1340, environ 30,000 hommes d'armes 


1M. Bordeaux, Aspects économiques de la vie de l'Église aux XIVe et XVe siècles 
(Paris, 1969), p. 9o. 

2]. Imbert, Histoire économique (Paris, 1965), p. 210. Perroy, Annales ESC, 4e 
année (1949), p. 172. 
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et 20,000 fantassins étaient à la solde de Philippe VI et d'un certain nombre 
de ses bonnes villes. Puisqu’il ne s'agit ici que de combattants, il convient 
d'ajouter les non-combattants, serviteurs et auxiliaires particulièremen 

abondants et nécessaires dans des armées de cavaliers. Les 50,000 gens de 
guerre cités précédemment impliquent la mobilisation effective de 100,000 
individus et d'un nombre analogue de chevaux. De plus, durant ce même 
été 1340, des combattants ennemis, d'origine gasconne et surtout anglaise 
et flamande, vécurent sur le sol français; certes, ils furent le plus souvent 
soldés par les soins de la monarchie anglaise, mais, utilisant assez largement 
des subsistances d'origine française, ils ne purent que perturber le marché! 

On pourra évidemment objecter que ces hommes qu'il fallait entretenir 
aux armées auraient également consommé s'ils étaient restés chez eux. 
Les grands osts de l'époque s'organisent autour de plusieurs suites prin- 
ciéres et royales qui, méme en temps de paix, avaient de gros besoins. Pour 
ravitailler le roi et sa retenue en campagne, on recourait au méme système 
de prises, au même personnel, que pour ravitailler en temps de paix la cour, 
dans son existence semi-nomade. 

Mais n’oublions pas à l'inverse que la guerre attira une foule d'étrangers, 
amis ou ennemis. De plus, compte tenu d'un gâchis inévitable, la consom- 
mation des armées, pour un effectif donné, était d'autant plus élevé qu'on 
y mangeait beaucoup, d'une nourriture riche et coüteuse, et qu'on y buvait 
plus encore. Il n'est pas exagéré de penser qu'une armée de 10,000 combat- 
tants, groupant en fait 20,000 hommes et 20,000 chevaux, consommait tout 
autant qu'une ville de 50,000 âmes. ` 

Certes, aprés le milieu du XIVe siécle, les dimensions des armées 
diminuérent sensiblement. Mais cette baisse se retrouve également pour 
l'ensemble de la population, décimée par les épidémies. D'ailleurs, si les 
effectifs furent moins élevés, ils furent en revanche réunis pour des périodes 
plus longues, tendirent à se transformer en forces permanentes. L'insécurité 
étant devenue générale, il fallut prévoir et établir des éléments défensifs un 
peu partout dans le royaume. Toute la France devint ‘pays de frontière’. 
Méme cassés aux gages, les combattants ne rentraient plus chez eux, 
refusaient de se disperser; en pratique il fallait continuer à les entretenir. 
En sorte que, proportionnellement aux ressources disponibles, Ja demande 
pendant la deuxiéme moitié du XIVe siécle et la premiére moitié du XVe 
demeura à un niveau comparable à celui qu'elle avait atteint au cours des 
premiéres années du conflit franco-anglais. Elle diminua seulement dans 
les quinze ou vingt derniéres années du XIVe siécle et jusqu'aux environs 
de 1405-10, ravivée seulement, de temps à autre, par de grandes expéditions 
à la durée limitée. 

Les gens de guerre ne se bornent pas à consommer des biens destinés à 
leur alimentation. Il leur faut encore des montures pour se déplacer et se 
battre, transporter leurs armes et leurs bagages. Or ces chevaux, qualifiés de 


1Je me permets ici de renvoyer le lecteur, une fois pour toutes, à mon ouvrage, 
Guerre, État et société à la fin du Moyen Age. Etudes sur les armées des rois de France, 
1337-1494 (Paris-La Haye, 1972). 
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destriers, coursiers, palefrois, haquenées, roncins, sommiers, genets, sont 
fréquemment des bêtes coûteuses, fragiles, qu’il faut nourrir à longueur 
d’année, soigner, ferrer, protéger plus ou moins sommairement, doter d’un 
harnachement, modeste ou somptueux selon les ressources de chacun. 

Là encore il est vrai, on peut soutenir que, même sans la guerre, la plupart 
des seigneurs auraient disposé d’une ou plusieurs montures pour leurs 
besoins et leurs divertissements. Le cheval faisait partie intégrante de leur 
train de vie, puisqu'il faisait partie intégrante de leur mode de vie. Mais on 
observera que bon nombre de petits nobles, tels qu'en regorgeaient certaines 
provinces frangaises,! s'en seraient plus aisément passés s'ils n'y avaient 
été contraints par les obligations du service, auraient utilisé des montures 
plus rustiques, servant à la fois à la guerre et au labour, auraient pu conserver 
longtemps de vieux chevaux de retour, qu’ils avaient au contraire tendance 
à remplacer dès que possible en raison de leur faible valeur militaire. 

La demande concerne également les armes offensives et défensives, 
qu'elles soient collectives ou individuelles, Quelques chiffres aideront ici 
à fixer les idées: vers 1370, une armure compléte destinée à un homme 
d'armes ordinaire coûtait de 20 à 25 livres tournois (l.t.), soit à peu prés 
deux mois de solde; le prix d'une lance variait entre 10 sous tournois (s.t.) 
etunelivre, ce qui correspondaità ce que gagnait un ouvrier qualifié en trois 
ou six jours de travail; une arbalète coütait entre 2 et 5 l.t., une livre de 
poudre à canon 10 s.t., une flèche d'arc 2 ou 3 deniers tournois (d.t.), 
c'est-à-dire une heure de travail environ. Dans le duché de Bretagne, au 
milieu du XVe siécle, chaque groupe de vingt feux payant des impóts devait 
fournir et équiper en cas de besoin un homme de guerre. On connaît le prix 
moyen de cet équipement: 9 livres bretonnes pour une brigandine (qui 
pouvait être remplacée par un ‘paletoc’, valant seulement 4 1.), 508. pour 
une salade, 328. 6d. pour un arc et sa trousse, 32s. 6d. pour une épée et une 
dague, 40s. pour la jaquette qu'on passait par-dessus la brigandine ou le 
‘paletoc’, 25s. pour les chausses et les houseaux, 228. 6d. pour le pourpoint. 
Soit un total compris entre 13 1. 4s. 2d. et 18 1. 4s. 2d. bretons: l'équivalent 
de ce que gagnait un manoeuvre de la ville pendant la moitié ou les deux- 
tiers d’une année.2 Il semble bien en effet que le prix des armes se soit nette- 
ment élevé entre 1350 et 1450, soit parce qu'il suivit la tendance générale 
des biens manufacturés, soit parce que des exigences technologiques 
supérieures rendirent leur fabrication plus coüteuse. Une seule baisse 
incontestable, compensée il est vrai par une consommation sans cesse plus 
abondante: 100 livres de poudre, qui valaient 50 l.t. vers 1370, coütaient 
11 l. ro s.t. vers 1420 et xo l.t. seulement à la fin du XVe siècle. 

S'il est bien sûr impossible de chiffrer les sommes ainsi dépensées dans 
l'armement, on ne peut en tout cás les tenir pour négligeables, compte tenu 
surtout de la faible productivité de l'artisanat. Ajoutons que les dépenses 


1Essai d'estimation dans Ph. Contamine, ‘The French nobility and the War’ 
dans The Hundred Years War, éd. K. Fowler (Londres, 1971), pp. 137-9. 

2A. D. Loire-Atlantique, E 127, cité par B. Pocquet, Histoire de Bretagne, iv 
(Paris, 1906), p. 400. 
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de guerre donnaient lieu à une débauche de luxe; on ne se contentait pas du 
fonctionnel, et c'était à qui montrerait la plus riche armure, les houssures 
les plus raffinées, utiliserait les soies les plus précieuses pour la confection 
des banniéres et des étendards, les pavillons les plus ornés. La guerre, 
activité et article de luxe, au méme titre que la vie de cour, les fétes, la 
liturgie et les trésors des églises. Méme les villes, d'ordinaire si 
parcimonieuses, n'hésitent pas, pour leur bon renom, à équiper leurs 
contingents avec quelque décence. 

D'un point de vue économique, l'armement des non-combattants— 
l’écrasante majorité—pése plus lourd encore que celui des combattants. 
Le principe veut en effet que chacun soit pourvu d'un équipement militaire 
approprié à sa fortune et à ses aptitudes physiques. A vrai dire, les armes 
dont disposaient la majorité des ruraux étaient rudimentaires: un épieu, 
un báton ferré, une méchante épée, une cotte gamboisée.! Il en allait 
différemment pour les citadins, dont l'équipement était surveillé par les 
autorités municipales au cours de montres périodiques. Les archives 
urbaines ont ainsi conservé des registres énumérant l'armement de chaque 
citoyen, tel qu'il était et aussi tel qu'il aurait dû être. Rares pour le XIVe 
siècle,? plus fréquents pour le XVe,3 ces documents constituent une source 
trés riche, encore qu'insuffisamment exploitée, non seulement pour 
l'histoire de l'armement mais aussi pour l'histoire sociale. Les testaments, 
les inventaires de biens meubles, révélent la diffusion des armes méme 
chez les clercs et les bourgeois.4 

Un exemple montrera la demande de biens que pouvaient susciter la 
guerre et les menaces de guerre. Le 24 février 1419, se tint aux halles 
d'Amiens l'assemblée générale des habitants, en présence du capitaine de la 
ville et du maire. On entendit d'abord le rapport d'inspection sur les 
fortifications, tant anciennes que nouvelles. Puis, diverses mesures furent 
décidées: il fut convenu de recruter 600 combattants—gens d'armes, 
archers et arbalétriers; chaque habitant devait se procurer, avant la prochaine 
féte de Páques, assez de blé pour subvenir à ses besoins pendant un an; 
un grenier commun serait institué; les armuriers seraient requis de ne pas 
profiter des circonstances pour vendre plus cher leur production; chacun 
devait étre armé selon son état; l'aide des villes voisines serait sollicitée, 


1Cf. la montre des hommes de Pinols, sujets du seigneur de Langheac, en 
1351 (A. Chassaing, Spicilegium Brivatense. Recueil de documents historiques relatifs 
au Brivadois et à l Auvergne (Paris, 1886), no. 121, pp. 330-2). 

2 Archives anciennes de la ville de Saint-Quentin, éd. E. Lemaire (2 vol., Saint- 
Quentin, 1888, 1910), ii, nos. 545-6, pp. 108-14. 

3Les archives municipales de Lyon, Troyes et Dijon en conservent un certain 
nombre. 

4 Les livres de comptes des frères Bonis, marchands montalbanais du XIVe siècle, éd. 
E. Forestié (2 vol., Paris-Auch, 1890-4), i, p. cx. A. D. Haute-Marne, II G 115: 
inventaire des biens meubles de G. de Saffris, chanoine de Langres (1365). Descrip- 
tion par Guillebert de Metz de l'hotel de Jacques Duchié, clerc des comptes à Paris, 
dans L.-M. Tisserand et A.-J.-V. Le Roux de Lincy, Paris et ses historiens aux XIVe 
et XVe siècles (Paris, 1867), pp. 199—200. 
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afin qu'elles se portent mutuel secours; une autre assemblée était prévue, 
en présence des délégués de l'évéque et du chapitre, pour organiser la 
levée d'un emprunt.! 

Aux demandes de vivres et d'armes, provenant d'initiatives royales ou 
princiéres, urbaines ou rurales, collectives ou individuelles, venaient 
s’ajouter les nécessités de la fortification. Historiens et archéologues sont 
de plus en plus attentifs au phénomène de prolifération des défenses qui 
atteignit les différentes provinces françaises, à des dates variées, entre le 
milieu du XIVe et le milieu du XVe siécle. Certes, dés avant ]a guerre de 
Cent ans, nombreuses étaient les villes déjà pourvues d'une enceinte, mais 
ces enceintes étaient souvent rudimentaires, volontiers laissées à l'abandon. 
Jusque vers 1356—60 (coupure ici plus importante que 1337), les commu- 
nautés urbaines consacraient de faibles sommes à leur défense; la paix du 
second áge féodal favorisa l'essor économique, et l'on ne peut que souscrire 
à l'appréciation de J. C. Russell: 


As life became somewhat more secure over wide areas with the cessation of local 
fighting, as in France or England, money formerly spent on fortifications became 
available for the purchase of luxuries. One reason for the obviously slow develop- 
ment of German trade must have been that Germans spent more on defences in 
the pre-plague period as anarchy and local government persisted in the area.2 


Chaque fois que, pour la fin du Moyen Age, subsistent les archives 
financiéres urbaines, il apparait que la proportion des dépenses absorbées 
par la guerre était élevée, et que, parmi ces dépenses, les plus lourdes étaient 
provoquées par *l'érection, l'entretien et le renforcement des remparts'.? 
Voici l'exemple de Dijon, vieille cité gallo-romaine, dont la première 
enceinte est décrite dans un passage bien connu de Grégoire de Tours.4 
Une nouvelle muraille fut commencée aprés l'incendie de 1137; terminée 
cinquante ans plus tard, elle demeura intacte jusqu'au milieu du XIVe 
siècle. Avec les premières menaces anglaises, on se résolut à la restaurer 
complétement, car elle était ruinée en plusieurs endroits. Des travaux 
considérables furent menés à bien à partir de 1355. La dépense s'éleva à 
1,583 florins en 1356, 1,146 en 1357, 3,643 en 1358; elle fut plus forte encore 
en 1563, avec 8,082 florins, et 1364, avec 7,735 florins. Si l'on considére 
qu'un maçon était payé un gros par jour, on voit que la dépense, en 1363, 


1A, Thierry, Recueil des monuments inédits de l'histoire du Tiers État (4 vol., Paris, 
1850—70), ii. 79. 

2Medieval Regions and their Cities (Newton Abbot, 1972), p. 37. 

3L. Genicot, M.-S. Bouchat-Dupont et B. Delvaux, La crise agricole du Bas 
Moyen Age dans le Namurois (Louvain, 1970), p. 124. Cf. l'étude du capitaine de 
Villéle, ‘Aspect militaire de la vie d'une cité médiévale: la défense de Belfort au 
Moyen Age’, Revue historique de l’ Armée, 28e année, no. 2 (1972), 7-20: d’après 
les comptes municipsux du XVe siécle, les dépenses militaires absorbaient en 
moyenne 26.5% des dépenses totales; et parfois davantage: 5096 en 1438 (menaces 
des Écorcheurs), 40% au moins entre 1469 et 1474 (guerres du T'éméraire), 56%— 
chiffre record—en 1498—9 (guerres des Habsbourgs). 

4Grégoire de Tours, Histoire des Francs, trad. R. Latouche (a vol., Paris, 1963-5), 
1. 166. 
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correspondit à 16,000 journées de travail, qui devaient être payées par une 
population d'environ 8,000 âmes. Aprés 1380 toutefois, l'enceinte étant 
désormais au point, il suffit de l'entretenir, à moindres frais; les dépenses 
diminuèrent nettement jusqu'aux grandes guerres de Charles le 'T'éméraire.! 

Dijon offre l'exemple d'une ville ayant pu faire usage d'une enceinte 
préexistante. Tel n'était pas toujours le cas en France. De nombreuses villes, 
petites ou moyennes, n'étaient pas fortifiées en 1340. Il leur fallut partir de 
rien pour entreprendre leur mise en défense. Les villes du Forez ont été 
récemment étudiées, avec un grand luxe de détails, par É. Fournial. De 
1360 à 1370, huit localités y furent pourvues d'une muraille, sans doute 
grâce au concours financier et sous la pression politique du comte de Forez. 
Puis le Forez passa aux ducs de Bourbon; ces derniers étaient moins 
attentifs à la défense d'une province qu'ils jugeaient marginale par rapport 
à l'ensemble de leurs possessions, aussi le mouvement de fortification 
connut-il un net déclin pendant la fin du XIVe siècle et le début du 
XVe. L'insécurité renaissante provoqua une nouvelle campagne de mise en 
défense: quatre villes, dont la principale, Montbrison, furent fortifiées vers 
la fin de la guerre de Cent ans. En tout, cette province de 3,800 km?, 
comprenant quelque 300 paroisses, comptait au milieu du XVe siècle treize 
villes fortifiées, alors qu'aucune ne l'était un siècle plus tôt.2 

La ville haute de Bar-le-Duc était déjà fortifiée au début du conflit franco- 
anglais; il en allait différemment pour la ville neuve, située en contrebas. 
On conserve les lettres du 5 octobre 1371 par lesquelles les habitants 
s'engageaient envers le duc à clore leur ville à leurs dépens; ils devaient 
utiliser pour ce faire de la pierre de taille et de roche, du bon mortier de 
chaux, et construire une muraille ayant une hauteur de vingt pieds et une 
épaisseur à son sommet d'au moins quatre pieds. De plus, l'enceinte devait 
étre pourvue de bonnes portes, de ponts-levis et de beffrois, conformément 
aux instructions ducales. Le tout devait être achevé dans les trois ans.3 

Notons en passant que la construction d’une enceinte n’impliquait pas 
seulement l’achat des pierres, le paiement des maçons et des manoeuvres, 
mais aussi l'expropriation des terrains sur lesquels on prévoyait de l'édifier, 
la destruction des maisons, moulins, vignes et vergers qui pouvaient s'y 
trouver. 

Entreprendre un relevé systématique de toutes les fortifications qui virent 
le jour aux XIVe et XVe siécles, serait certes une táche de longue haleine, 
mais non point impossible. Elle révélerait toute l'ampleur de l'effort 
entrepris, sous la pression de la nécessité. A la fin du XIVe siécle, le 
Beaujolais aurait ainsi compté onze villes fortifiées et soixante-dix cháteaux 


1F, Humbert, Les finances municipales de Dijon du milieu du XIVe siècle à 1477 
(Paris, 1961), pp. 198-206. 

2 Fournial, Les villes et l’économie d'échange en Forez. 

3V. Servais, Annales historiques du Barrois de 1352 à 1411 (Bar-le-Duc, 1865~7), 
pièces justificatives, 132, i. 456—7. Cf. encore le devis de la reconstruction des murs 
de Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, Cl. Devic et J. Vaisséte, Histotre générale du Languedoc 
(16 vol., Toulouse, 1873-1905), x, no. 560, col. 1418-20. 
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et forteresses, le Lyonnais respectivement douze et soixante-quinze.! 
Il est d'ailleurs significatif de voir la monarchie, modifiant complétement 
la politique qu'elle avait menée au XIIIe siècle, multiplier alors les autorisa- 
tions de fortifier en faveur des nobles.? De la méme manière, les monastères, 
qui, par leur situation en dehors des villes et par leurs richesses supposées, 
étaient une proie spécialement convoitée, s'efforcérent de se protéger. De 
méme encore les villages, dont les habitants fortifiaient l'église, ou bien 
qu'ils cernaient d'un retranchement de terre, de bois ou de pierre.? 

On doit cependant relever que cette demande provoquée par la guerre 
dans le domaine des constructions et des armes existait déjà, dans une 
moindre mesure, avant les années 1340. Durant les deux générations anté- 
rieures, de grandes expéditions dirigées vers l'Aragon, la Guienne et la 
Flandre avaient déjà suscité des achats considérables de matériel militaire. 
Du côté de la Guienne anglaise, bastides et châteaux gardaient la frontiére,* 
tandis que, vers l'Empire germanique, le systéme défensif n'avait jamais 
cessé d'étre assez soigneusement entretenu. Les villes connaissaient déjà 
des guildes d'armuriers, de heaumiers, de fourbisseurs d'épées. Plus encore, 
aprés 1453, l'existence d'une armée permanente, les menaces que la Bour- 
gogne, l'Angleterre et l'Allemagne faisaient peser sur le royaume, les 
ambitions monarchiques en direction de la Picardie, de la Flandre, de 
l'Artois, de la comté de Bourgogne, dela Bretagne et du Roussillon maintin- 
rent la demande à un niveau élevé et constant. Certes, en dehors de quelques 
crises passagères et spasmodiques—comme la guerre du Bien public, en 


1G. Guigue, Récits de la guerre de Cent ans. Les Tards-Venus en Lyonnais, Forez 
& Beaujolais, 1356—69 (Lyon, 1886), carte hors-texte. Pour le Bourbonnais, cf. 
Leguai, carte p. 189. Pour la région de Bordeaux, voir Histoire de l’Aquitaine, 
Documents, éd. Ch. Higounet (Toulouse, 1973), carte 23, p. 177. Le méme recueil 
cite pp. 184-91 le compte de la construction des 10 derniers mètres du donjon de 
Bassones, en Fezensac, appartenant aux archevéques d'Auch: cette réalisation limi- 
tée n'a pas coûté moins de 3,450 florins; à la même époque, la nourriture annuelle du 
personnel du château (10 personnes, plus un envoyé de l'archevéque et son valet qui 
y séjournérent sept semaines) s'éléve seulement à 143 florins, celle de 14 pauvres 
entretenus quotidiennement à 30 florins. 

2 Cf. les registres du Trésor des Chartes, A. N., série JJ. 

3]. Salvini, Le diocèse de Poitiers à la fin du Moyen Age, 1346-1560 (Fontenay-le- 
Comte, 1946), qui relève que les fortifications d'églises, indices d'une insécurité 
maximale, se rencontrent surtout pendant les périodes 1346-73 et 1427-53. G. 
Fournier, *La défense des populations rurales pendant la guerre de Cent ans en 
Basse-Auvergne', Actes du 90e congrès national des sociétés savantes, Nice, 1965, 
Section d'archéologie (Paris, 1967), pp. 157-99; Fournier, ‘Les fortifications de la 
Basse-Auvergne au milieu du XVe siècle, d’après l'Armorial de Revel”, Château 
Gaillard, Études de castellologie médiévale, V, Actes du colloque international tenu à 
Hindsgavl (Danemark), 1—6 sept. 1970 (Caen, 1972), pp. 55-64. M. Cornéde, ‘L’habi- 
tat rural dans les bailliages de Millau et de Compeyre aux XIVe et XVe siècles”, 
Positions des thèses soutenues pour obtenir le diplôme d'archiviste paléographe (Paris, 
1973), nm Menkès, ‘Aspects de la guerre en Provence à la fin du XIVe 
siècle”, et socidtés au Moyen Age. Mélanges offerts à Édouard Perroy (Paris, 
1973), pp. 465-76. 

4Voir en dernier lieu M. W. Beresford, New Towns of the Middle Ages. Town 
Plantation in England, Wales and Gascorry (Londres, 1967). 
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1465—beaucoup de provinces de l’intérieur purent désarmer, renoncer au 
lancinant souci de la défense qui les avait tenaillées pendant un siècle; mais 
la monarchie dut prévoir la construction de citadelles capables de résister 
aux assauts de l'artillerie, multiplier boulevards et bastions, acheter ou 
fabriquer en quantités plus grandes que jamais de la poudre, des munitions 
et des canons. En définitive le contraste est loin d'étre absolu entre 
les exigences de la guerre avant et aprés le milieu du XVe siécle. 

Une forme de demande, en revanche, est spécifique de la guerre de Cent 
ans: les indemnités de guerre, les rançons, les ‘appatissements’ en nature 
ou en espèce que les ennemis du royaume furent en mesure d'exiger soit de 
l'État, soit des villes, soit des communautés et des individus. Il me sera 
permis de ne pas insister sur ce point, déjà largement abordé, avec des 
appréciations d'ailleurs différentes, par K. B. McFarlane et M. M. Postan,! 
et de me borner à quelques exemples: en 1375, la garnison anglaise de 
Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte abandonna la place à Charles V moyennant le 
versement de 100,000 1.t.;2 en 1412, le duc de Clarence, qui avait envahi 
la France, se retira contre un ‘danegeld’ de 150,000 écus;? en 1419, la ville 
de Rouen—peut-étre 20,000 habitants à cette date—dut verser à Henri V, 
son légitime seigneur contre lequel elle s'était révoltée, 300,000 écus, soit 
une tonne d'or;* la rançon de Jean le Bon, si elle avait été intégralement 
payée, aurait appauvri le royaume de dix tonnes d'or.5 


La réponse de l'offre 
Pour être menée, la guerre de Cent ans demandait des hommes. En raison 
de ce qu'était la société du temps, en raison aussi des avantages, directs et 
indirects, qu'elle offrait et qui contrebalancaient largement les risques, il 
apparaît bien que le recrutement ne fut que rarement un probléme majeur. 
À condition qu’il disposát de l'argent nécessaire, un chef de guerre, quel 
que soit le niveau de ses responsabilités, n'avait pas grand mal à réunir les 
effectifs dont il avait besoin. Un minimum de publicité et de contrainte 
suffisait. Le plus délicat était sans doute d'obtenir des combattants de 
qualité, experts au métier des armes, acceptant de servir pour une longue 
durée. Il était par exemple difficile de trouver en France des archers et des 
arbalétriers valables. De méme, en quelques circonstances, et spécialement 
à l'époque de Jeanne d'Arc, la noblesse traditionnelle ne répondit qu'avec 
réticence à l'appel du prince. C'est pourquoi les Valois durent recourir à 
des gens venus d' ‘estranges pays’: Italie du Nord, Espagne, marches de 
l'Empire, Écosse, voire pays de Galles. Variable selon les catégories de 
guerriers, les temps et les lieux, le pourcentage de ces étrangers ne tomba 
cependant jamais à un niveau insignifiant. 

1 Voir plus haut, p.137, n. 7. 

?L. Delisle, Histoire du château et des sires de Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte (Valogne, 
I 867), p.209. . 

*Ou peut-être méme 210,000 (Françoise Lehoux, Jean de France, duc de Berri, sa 
vie, son action politique (1340—r416) (4 vol., Paris, 1966—8), iii. 287 et n. 1). 

4A compter 3,499 g. d'or dans l'écu. 

5A compter 3,885 g. d'or dans le franc. 
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Dans le domaine du ravitaillement, plusieurs cas doivent être distingués. 
Lorsqu'il s'agissait de petits effectifs éparpillés à travers la campagne ou 
bien tenant garnison dans une ville ou un château, il leur était possible de 
prélever leur subsistance aux dépens de la production locale sans désorga- 
niser le marché ni les circuits commerciaux. Les autorités veillaient seule- 
ment à la stabilité des prix et à la discipline des troupes, qui devaient en 
principe payer ce qu'elles consommaient. C'est ainsi que pendant quelques 
années, aprés 1445, la cavalerie permanente royale—environ 7,200 combat- 
tants, 3,600 serviteurs et 10,000 chevaux—fut répartie à travers le royaume 
en petites unités de quelques dizaines d'hommes et de montures. Il fut 
prévu qu'on pourrait les entretenir en nature, les populations devant leur 
fournir réguliérement, mois aprés mois, du blé, de la viande, du vin, de 
l'avoine, du fourrage et du bois. La contribution ainsi demandée à chacun 
se situait à un niveau parfaitement tolérable. 

Voici maintenant le cas de troupes d'occupation; ainsi les garnisons 
anglaises implantées en Bretagne durant le troisième quart du XIVe 
siècle, en Normandie durant la période 1420-50. La situation était assez 
comparable à celle de l'exemple précédent, encore que les exigences, 
s'adressant à des ennemis, ou du moins à des étrangers, fussent généralement 
plus élevées. En raison des effectifs qu'elles réunissaient et des ravages qui 
les accompagnaient, les grandes chevauchées anglaises du XIVe siécle 
eurent des effets dramatiques quant à la production des régions éprouvées.1 

Enfin, pour les armées de plusieurs milliers ou dizaines de milliers de 
personnes que les Valois réunirent à maintes reprises, un systéme de 
ravitaillement à moyenne et longue distance fut mis au point, avec plus ou 
moins de bonheur et de ténacité, faisant appel soit à la bonne volonté et à 
l'intérét de marchands itinérants, auxquels était garantie la protection de 
leurs denrées et de leurs personnes ainsi que des prix rémunérateurs, soit 
aux contributions obligatoires des sujets, qui devaient fournir, dans le cadre 
des bailliages et des sénéchaussées, une certaine quantité de vivres. Ces 
deux procédés, expérimentés dés le régne de Philippe le Bel, furent repris 
lors des premières campagnes de la guerre de Cent ans. Témoin l'ordre que 
Philippe de Valois adressait, le 12 novembre 1342, au sénéchal et receveur 
de Saintonge et Poitou: pour le ravitaillement de l'armée du duc de 
Normandie (futur Jean le Bon) 'es parties d'Anjou, du Maine, de Bretaigne 
et d'autres lieux”, il lui mandait de prendre et de faire lever dans sa circon- 
scription 400 muids de froment à la mesure du Loudunais, 400 muids 
d'avoine, 500 veaux, 500 moutons, 200 boeufs, 500 lards, 1,000 pipes de 
vin, 10 queues de vinaigre, 10 queues de verjus, la plus grande quantité 
possible de poisson, et 2,000 charrettes de foin. Le tout devait être conduit 
à Angers, où aurait lieu la redistribution? Par la suite, la crise politique du 


1Parmi bien des exemples possibles, cf. le récit dela chevauchée d'Édouard III en 
Normandie, 1346, dans Froissart, Chroniques, éd. S. Luce, iii (Paris, 1872), p. 133 et 
suiv. 

2A. N., K 43, no. 23, cité par A. de la Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne (6 vol., 
Paris-Rennes, 1896-1914), iii. 474, n. s. On ne peut suivre ici H. A. Miskimin, 
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milieu du siècle, la mutation de la stratégie, une certaine diminution des 
effectifs rendirent inutile ou impossible le recours à cette belle organisation. 
On la voit renaître cependant durant les dernières années du XIVe siècle, 
et, de nouveau, sous Charles VII, lors des campagnes de Normandie 
et de Guienne. 

Aux besoins accrus en armes de toute sorte, répondit un essor des métiers 
de l'armement. Ce développement, qu'on peut saisir à l'aide d'indices 
assez minces, mais convergents, n'a peut-étre pas suffisamment retenu, 
jusqu'à présent, l'attention des chercheurs. Remarquons seulement la 
dispersion des centres d'activités—plus grande, sans doute, que pour 
l'industrie textile. Un document des années 1420-1, concernant Paris, peut 
fournir ici quelques indications. Il s'agit d'une enquéte effectuée à la 
demande de Henri V pour savoir les ressources en matériel de guerre 
disponible immédiatement ou à brève échéance. Il est prévu la réparation et 
la fabrication de treize bombardes, munies chacune de cent boulets de pierre; 
douze engins à trébuchet doivent également être fabriqués, mais Paris, en 
dépit de la variété et de la qualité de sa main-d'oeuvre, est incapable dans ce 
domaine de fournir les spécialistes nécessaires; il faudra les chercher dans les 
villes voisines, jusqu’à Provins, Rouen, Troyes et Auxerre. Sept fabricants 
de poudre sont à même d’en livrer tout de suite 10,000 livres et disposent 
d’assez de salpêtre, de soufre et de charbon pour en préparer sous peu 
10,000 autres. Une demi-douzaine de fabricants de flèches ont en stock 
environ 200 arbalètes et plus de 50,000 flèches; ils peuvent en fournir 
d’autres en abondance, à condition de recevoir une avance de fonds; d'autres 
artisans proposent encore des haches et des lances ferrées.! 

Quelle que fût sa vitalité, l'industrie française ne pouvait répondre de 
façon adéquate à une demande aussi soutenue. Il fallait recourir à la 
production étrangére. L'un des plus importants centres d'exportation 
était naturellement Milan, ainsi qu'il apparaît, par exemple, dans les comptes 
de Francesco di Marco Datini, le marchand de Prato. Sa boutique 
d'Avignon comportait tout un rayon de ventes d'armes. L'inventaire de 
1367 énumére un stock de 45 bassinets, 3 chapeaux de fer, 10 cerveliéres, 
60 gorgerins, 20 cuirasses, 12 camails de fer, 23 paires de gantelets, sans 
compter les piéces détachées. Les commandes étaient parfois notables: tel 
écuyer du duc d'Anjou achète en une fois pour son maître 30 cottes de 
maille, 30 bassinets et 30 paires de gantelets, le tout pour une somme de 
6421. x28.; en 1372, la ville de Tarascon achète, pour 420 1., 80 cerveliéres de 
brigands, 20 bassinets à grande visière, 51 paires de gantelets et 60 fers de 
Money, Prices and Foreign Exchange in 1 4th-Century France (Newhaven et Londres, 
1963), quand il écrit, pp. 3-4, que la pression sur les prix entraînée par la consom- 
mation des armées ‘would normally be of short duration since a medieval army 
lacked the ability to supply itself from distant points and was compelled to live 
chiefly from the land over which it passed, except on the coast, where it could be 
supplied by sea’, 

Bibliothèque Nationale, fonds fr. 1278, fo. 60, document publié dans G. 
Chastellain, Oeuvres, éd. Kervyn de Lettenhove (8 vol., Bruxelles, 1863—6), i. 189-93, 
199—200. 
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glaives. La majeure partie de ces armes provenait de Milan, où Datini était 
plus spécialement en rapport avec deux firmes: celles de Basciamuolo da 
Pescina et Danesruollo da Como.! A l'autre horizon géographique, Liège 
était lui aussi un centre de première grandeur.? Deux petits faits viendront 
témoigner de sa réputation: en 1384, l'arsenal du Clos des galées, prés de 
Rouen, se procure par milliers des fers de flèche dans la région liégeoise;? 
l'enquéte de 1420-1, citée plus haut, déclare qu'il est possible d'acheter à 
meilleur compte des fers de fléche dans les pays de Liége et de Hainaut. 
Autre piéce au dossier: en 1371, trois personnages de la maison de Charles 
V, Étienne Castel, son armurier, Jean des Portes, dit Benedicite, son valet 
de chambre et haubergier, et Gilles Évrart, clerc de son échansonnerie, sont 
chargés d'aller acheter des armures, des fers de glaive et des harnois, en 
Flandre, en Brabant et en Allemagne.^ On sait enfin que, sous le régne de 
Charles VIT, de nombreux brigandiniers et armuriers milanais s'installérent 
en France, dotés de priviléges royaux, et contribuérent à fonder une 
importante industrie de l'armement à Tours.5 

Pareillement, l'élevage frangais ne fournissait pas en nombre suffisant 
les chevaux de guerre: d’où un commerce d'importation à partir de 
l'Allemagne, de l'Espagne et del'Italie. Ici encore, un champ de recherche 
qui mériterait d'étre mieux exploré. 
La diminution de l'offre 
La guerre n'influa pas seulement sur la demande, dont elle provoqua un 
accroissement sensible dans certains domaines; elle ne suscita pas seulement 
une hausse de l'offre pour répondre à cette demande plus élevée; elle 
modifia encore l'offre, mais cette fois en la diminuant. Et d'abord parce que 
la guerre restreignit le nombre des producteurs. Il convient ici de cerner 
l'influence qu'elle put avoir sur l’évolution démographique. Pour la plupart 
des historiens actuels, cette influence fut médiocre. Représentatif de 
l'opinion acceptée, voici le jugement de L. Genicot: ‘La guerre tua beaucoup 
moins que la peste; les batailles du temps engageaient des forces relative- 
ment réduites, et le pillage, la violence étaient beaucoup moins meurtriers 
que les épidémies’.6 Une approche plus serrée du probléme nécessite de 

1R. Brun, ‘Le commerce des armes à Avignon au XIVe siècle’, Bibliothèque 
de l'École des Chartes, cix (1951), 209-31. Sur l'importance de l'armurerie milanaise, 
voir B. Thomas et O. Gamber, ‘L’arte milanese dell'armatura', dans Storia di 
Milano (Fondazione Treccani, 16 vol., Milan, 1953-62), xi. 697—841. 

7 L'industrie de l’armement à Liège vient de faire l'objet d'un travail approfondi: 
C. Gaier, L'industrie et le commerce des armes dans les anciennes principautés belges du 
XIII" à la fin du XV™ siècle (Paris, 1973). 

3Ph. Contamine, Agincourt (Paris, 1964), p. 93. 

4A. N., JJ 102, fo. 8ov, no. 240, cité par R. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V (5 
vol., Paris, 1909—31), iv. 206, n. 4. 

5Celle-ci fait l'objet d'une étude complète dans la thèse de doctorat (à paraître) 
de B. Chevalier sur Tours à la fin du Moyen Age. 

$*Crisis: from the Middle Ages to Modern Times”, in The Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe, I, The Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages, 2e édition, éd. M. M. 
Postan (Cambridge, 1966), p. 675. Appréciation comparable de Carpentier, 
Annales ESC, 17e année (1962), 1074. 
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distinguer la mortalité accidentelle, violente, externe, exogéne, et la 
mortalité interne, endogéne, provenant des maladies, des carences, de 
l'état physique général des populations. 

Or, en dépit de l'extréme violence des moeurs qui caractérise la fin du 
Moyen Age, et dont témoignent, entre autres, les archives judiciaires, c'est 
bien la guerre qui est la principale responsable de la premiére forme de 
mortalité. Par rapport aux effectifs engagés, les pertes étaient trés lourdes 
dans les batailles rangées, du moins chez les vaincus. Méme la pratique 
des rançons n'arrivait pas à prévenir de véritables massacres, comme à 
Cassel età Roosebeke.! Bien des blessés finissaient par mourir de gangréne 
et de septicémie. Les civils n'étaient pas à l'abri de représailles massives: le 
meurtre des habitants de Limoges par le Prince Noir en 1 370 n'est pas un 
exemple unique; on connaît plusieurs cas de communautés rurales qui, 
réfugiées dans leur église, furent exterminées par le fer et par le feu.? 

Tout cela est loin d'étre négligeable. Cependant, il n'y a là rien de 
comparable avec les terrifiants ravages provoqués par les grandes épidémies 
des XIVe et XVe siècles. En France, les années 1346—7 furent marquées 
par une activité militaire intense: siège d’Aiguillon, raid de Derby, chevau- 
chée d'Édouard III de la Normandie jusqu'à Calais, bataille de Crécy, siège 
de Calais. Cependant, même si l'on admet des pertes assez lourdes parmi 
les non-combattants, l'ensemble des Français disparus dans la tourmente 
ne dut pas dépasser 100,000.) Or, quelques mois plus tard, en 1 348-9, la 
Peste noire tua peut-étre vingt pour cent de la population française, 
elle-même estimée à 12 millions: soit 2,400,000 personnes. 

En fait, les pertes de guerre n’auraient pu influer durablement sur 
l'évolution démographique qu’à deux conditions. D'abord s'il était avéré 
que ces pertes concernaient de préférence des jeunes, disparaissant avant 
d’avoir assuré leur descendance; ensuite s’il était évident que l'hémorragie 
provoquée par la guerre fût régulière, exerçant son action, même limitée, 
pendant une très longue durée. Or, d’une part, les armées du temps étaient 
loin d’être composées uniquement de jeunes, d’autre part, les années de 
pertes élevées étaient assez rares. Lorsqu'on suit la carrière des capitaines 
et des chefs de guerre, tout aussi exposés que leurs hommes dans les condi- 
tions militaires du temps, il apparaît que beaucoup d’entre eux moururent 
dans leur lit, de leur belle mort, ou en tout cas à un âge trop avancé pour 
qu’en résultent des conséquences démographiques durables. 

S'il est vrai que, pour certains groupes sociaux, la guerre a été trés 
meurtrière (la haute aristocratie eut plus à souffrir de Crécy et de Poitiers 
que de la Peste noire,* Azincourt et Verneuil furent plus néfastes à la 


1Relevé des pertes subies par les Flamands à Roosebeke, selon les estimations des 
chroniqueurs, dans Froissart, Chroniques, éd. G. Raynaud, xi (Paris, 1899), p. xii, n. 


? Denifle, i, nos. 13, 21a, 95, 237. 

3 Chiffre sans doute maximum; les Anglais pillaient plus qu'ils ne tuaient, 

4Je rejoins ici les conclusions de R. Cazelles, ‘La peste de 1348-9 en langue 
doi, épidémie prolétarienne et enfantine’, Bulletin historique et philologique du 
Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, année 1962 Paris, 1965), 293-305. 
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noblesse frangaise que les épidémies du premier quart du XVe siécle), il 
reste que globalement, les ‘occisions’ ne jouèrent qu'un rôle limité. Il en est 
autrement si l'on considére l'action indirecte de la guerre, intervenant dans 
le domaine de la mortalité endogène. En effet, les armées, surtout immobi- 
lisées pour un siège, étaient des foyers d’épidémies.1 Plus encore: les 
opérations militaires entraînaient des mouvements de population sur des 
distances et pour une durée variables. Or ces déplacements avaient des 
conséquences catastrophiques pour les faibles et les pauvres. Déracinés, 
entassés dans les faubourgs des villes, ils payaient un lourd tribut à la faim et 
à la maladie. Là se trouve la véritable signification démographique de la 
guerre? La courbe démographique de la seigneurie d'Ouges (Bourgogne) 
en témoigne: avec le retour à une paix précaire, vers 1380, le nombre de feux 
monte jusqu'à 50-55; puis la chute est brutale à partir des premières années 
du XVe siècle: vers 1423, on tombe à 7-8 feux; la renaissance n'intervient 
qu'aprés 1430.3 Empruntons à une étude récente cet extrait d'un document 
de 1434 concernant Saint-Omer, oü les néfastes conséquences de la guerre 
apparaissent en pleine lumière: 


Sont et habundent, de jour en jour, grande quantité de povres gens, tant natifz de 
ladite ville et du pays environ qui ne savent a quoy gagner leur vie, comme des pays 
de France, de Normandie, de Picardie et d'aultres parties de ce royaulme destruis 
par le fait des guerres, desquels povres y a des enfans et de malades, les aucuns de 
froidure et de famine, les autres naturelement et les autres de grandes et enormes 
paines et bleceures qui leur ont esté faites par noz ennemis, en prison ou aultre- 
ment, lesquelz ont tres grant besoing de secours humain.* 


La guerre n'a pas seulement diminué sensiblement le nombre des 
producteurs, accentuant ainsi la crise démographique dont Postan a 
montré qu'elle était à la racine de la conjoncture resserrée et déprimée des 
XIVe et XVe siècles, elle a aussi accaparé pour des tâches par définition 


1Ainsi en 1412 (campagne de Charles VI en Berri, Chronique du religieux de 
Saint-Denis, éd. L. Bellaguet (6 vol., Paris, 1839-52), iv. 688), en 1414 (siège d'Arras 
par Charles VI, Jean le Fèvre, seigneur de Saint-Remy, Chronique, éd. F. Morand 
(Paris, 1876—81), i. 182), en 1415 (siège de Harfleur par Henri V, ibid., i. 226), en 
1420 (siège de Melun par Henri V et Charles VI, ibid., ii. 18). 

2Appréciation assez différente dans Fourquin, Campagnes de la région parisienne, 
qui voit dans le déclin démographique du plat pays surtout un phénoméne d'exode 
rural: plus de départs que de décès (p. 357). Mais des départs vers où? Vers 1440, 
ce n'était point seulement les campagnes parisiennes qui étaient dépeuplées, mais 
les régions voisines, la Champagne, la Normandie, le Beauvaisis, la Beauce. Et les 
villes, petites ou grandes, ne paraissent guére prospéres. En fait, dans bien des cas, 
départ signifiait décès. Voir cependant R. Fossier, ‘Remarques sur les mouvements 
de population en Champagne méridionale au X Ve siècle”, Bibliothèque del ? École des 
Chartes, cxxii (1964), 177-215, qui estime possible l'existence de villages-refuges, 
plus ou moins épargnés par la guerre. 

3Odile Martin-Lorber, ‘Une communauté d'habitants dans une seigneurie de 
Citeaux aux XIIIe et XIVe siècles”, Annales de Bourgogne, xxx (1958), 7-36. 

4A. D. Nord, B 1952, cité par A. Bocquet, Recherches sur la population rurale de 
l’Artois et du Boulonnais pendant la période bourguignonne (1384-1477) (Arras, 
1969), pp. 66-7. 
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improductives ou destructrices une partie de la population: population 
noble d'abord, qui certes menait un genre de vie oisif ou faiblement occupét 
—encore que nombre de petits gentilshommes participaient eux-mêmes à 
la mise en valeur de leur domaine, mettaient la main à la pâte, et que les 
grands nobles veillaient plus qu'on ne le croit communément à la défense 
de leurs intérêts et à la gestion de leurs biens; gens de pied, *communes', 
spécialement nombreux durant les premiéres campagnes de la guerre de 
Cent ans, puis, de nouveau, à partir du milieu du XVe siècle, sous le nom de 
francs-archers; serviteurs et valets d'armes. Mais aussi l'ensemble de la 
population contraint de participer à la défense, sous des formes diverses. 
On n'a pas assez souligné l'accaparement de main-d'oeuvre résultant des 
obligations de guet et garde. A voir le nombre de procés suscités par ces 
obligations, entre autres dans le fonds du Parlement de Paris, il faut croire 
qu'elles n'étaient point légéres, tant du point de vue pécuniaire 
qu'économique. 

En 1388, les chanoines d'une collégiale normande expliquent par la 
guerre le déficit de main-d'oeuvre: ‘Peu de gens est au pais, et, pour le 
temps des guerres, ilz s'en sont fuiz en estranger pais ceux qui cultivaient 
les terres’.2 Convenons toutefois qu'il est difficile d'évaluer l'importance 
exacte de la ponction sur la force de travail exercée par la guerre, tout 
simplement parce qu'il est difficile de savoir si les hommes des civilisations 
traditionnelles étaient occupés à temps plein. Il est probable qu'en fait il 
existait toute une frange oisive de la population—celle précisément dont 
se préoccupent les ordonnances royales à partir du milieu du XIVe siècle. 
On veut bien croire que ces marginaux ne fournissaient pas nécessairement 
les valets d'armes et les goujats dont on avait besoin, mais il demeure qu'un 
certain sous-emploi chronique rendait moins douloureux l'accaparement 
de la main-d'oeuvre par la guerre. 

Malgré tout, la guerre ne pouvait que ralentir l'activité économique 
générale par les obstacles multiples qu'elle lui opposait: imaginons l'exis- 
tence d’un marchand ou d'un de ses facteurs, bloqué dans un endroit parce 
que ses chevaux avaient été réquisitionnés, ou bien parce que la campagne 
n'était pas süre, ou encore obligé à de longs détours pour éviter les zones 
troublées.? 

Enfin, et c'est là un aspect trop connu pour qu'on s'y attarde, la guerre, 
par ses destructions, entama profondément le capital rural et urbain français. 
Bornons-nous ici à quelques remarques: 


1. l'historiographie récente insiste sur le fait que les ravages, dans une 
région donnée, n'ont jamais été continus pendant les 120 années qu'a 
durées le conflit. La chose n'est point douteuse, et tel est l'intérét des 


1Miskimin, Money, Prices and Foreign Exchange, p. 3, qui ne croit pas que le 
recrutement ait pesé de facon perceptible sur le niveau de production. 

2Cité par Bordeaux, p. 74. 

3‘Le fait des marchandises est incompatible avec la guerre’, comme le disent à 
leur prince les sujets de Charles le Téméraire. 
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monographies locales de venir nuancer les impressions sommaires que laisse 
la lecture des documents; une chronologie fine est indispensable. Cepen- 
dant, pour un grand nombre de provinces françaises, le contraste est trés 
marqué par rapport à la paix qui régna avant et aprés la guerre de Cent ans. 
Pour fixer les idées, disons qu'en moyenne, entre 1337 et 1453, les destruc- 
tions frappérent une année sur quatre ou cinq, alors qu'entre 1220 et 1340 
comme entre 1455 et 1570 elles ne frappérent qu'une année sur quinze 
ou vingt; 


2. la méme historiographie récente soutient volontiers que les paysans 
apprirent à composer avec la guerre, à mettre à l'abri en temps utile leurs 
récoltes et leurs troupeaux; une fois la soldatesque disparue, il leur était 
aisé de rebâtir leurs maisons, de réensemencer leurs champs. Même 
l'incendie des récoltes avait un aspect bénéfique puisqu'il provoquait 
l'année suivante une moisson plus abondante. De toute facon, les ennemis 
étaient trop peu nombreux pour entraîner des désastres immenses. La 
guerre de Cent ans n'aurait rien eu d'un conflit moderne, où les opérations, 
systématiquement menées, aboutissent 4 des ruines générales. Tout cela 
semble acceptable. Il ne faudrait pas sous-estimer cependant la capacité 
de destruction des armées du temps. Brüler un village, un monastère, 
massacrer un troupeau, détruire un moulin ou un pont, autant d'actes qui 
demandent peu de moyens et peu d'hommes. On a trop vite fait de déclarer 
mensongéres, exagérées, les enquétes sur les ravages des gens de guerre 
telles qu'il s'en est conservé un assez grand nombre.! L'étude financière 
des abbayes et des seigneuries est là pour montrer le róle majeur de l'événe- 
mentiel dans leurs difficultés économiques.? N'oublions pas non plus que 
le but de la guerre était en grande partie, non point de vaincre l'adversaire 
en une bataille rangée, en une rencontre décisive, mais de dévaster son pays.3 
Diverses époques du conflit franco-anglais connaissent plus qu'une 
esquisse de la politique de la terre brûlée. Faire le gast: tel est l'un des 
objectifs majeurs des belligérants.4 Tout sommaire qu'il soit, le célèbre 


1Cf, par exemple l'enquéte sur les déprédations commises dans la baronnie 
d'Apchier par les garnisons anglaises d'Alleuze, Turlande et Valon en 1388 (Docu- 
ments historiques relatifs à la vicomté de Carlat, éd. G. Saige et le comte de Dienne 
(2 vol., Monaco, 1900), i, no. CLXIX, p. 302 et suiv.). On ne sait trop ce qu'il faut 
le plus admirer: ou bien la capacité prédatrice des pillards, ou bien les richesses 
insoupçonnées en meubles et en cheptel que contenaient les villages. Voir aussi 
A. D. Côte-d'Or, B 11881: enquête sur les méfaits des Écorcheurs dans la région de 
Luxeuil (1444), partiellement éditée par A. Tuetey, Les Écorcheurs sous Charles VII 
(2 vol., Montbéliard, 1874), ii. 301-80. 

2H, Platelle, Le temporel de l'abbaye de Saint- Amand des origines à 1340 (Paris, 
1962). A. D'Haenens, L'abbaye Saint-Martin de Tournai de 1290 à 1350 (Louvain, 
1961). A. Plaisse, La baronnie du Neubourg (Paris, 1961). 

3 Voir ce que dit de la guerre d'usure C. Gaier dans Art et organisation militaires 
dans la principauté de Liège et dans le comté de Loos au Moyen Age (Bruxelles, 1968), 
pP. 211-17. 

4Pour la guerre de Cent ans proprement dite, on ne voit cependant rien de com- 
parable aux dévastations opérées autour de Valenciennes et de Douai sur ordre de 
Louis XI en 1477 (Lettres de Louis XI, éd. J. Vaesen et E. Charavay (11 vol., 1883- 
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tableau de ''homas Basin évoquant les campagnes du nord de la région 
parisienne n'a pas son équivalent dans d'autres pays d'Occident moins 
touchés par les conflits! Vers le milieu du XVe siècle, il ne s'agit pas, pour 
beaucoup de provinces frangaises, de marasme, de stagnation, d'atonie 
économique, comme en Angleterre ou en Flandre, mais bel et bien de 
dévastations.2 


Le jeu de l'offre et de la demande 

Une demande en hausse; une production en déclin, tant à cause de l'évolu- 
tion démographique, de la réquisition de la main-d'oeuvre, que d'une 
paralysie de l'économie et des dévastations. L'opposition de ces deux 
facteurs aurait dû normalement conduire à une hausse rapide des prix et à 
la stagnation des revenus et des salaires. Et cependant, il est généralement 
admis que les prix, au moins agricoles, demeurérent à un niveau assez bas 
pendant la majeure partie des XIVe et XVe siécles, tandis que les salaires 
eurent tendance à croître. Il y a là un paradoxe apparent, dont il faut 
tenter de rendre compte. 

Le niveau des prix dépend en particulier de la quantité de monnaie 
existant et circulant dans un systéme économique donné. Or, la guerre put 
provoquer un accroissement de ce stock, en forçant les monastères et les 
nobles à fondre leurs trésors d'or et d'argent en vue de faire face aux dépenses 
nouvelles: paiement d'une rangon, construction d'une forteresse, etc. Les 
vases sacrés, les statues, les reliquaires, la vaisselle précieuse, les bijoux, 
furent ainsi introduits—ou réintroduits—dans le circuit des échanges. De 
plus, la guerre háta probablement la vitesse de circulation de la monnaie.3 

Inversement, on peut soutenir que la guerre incita à une certaine thésau- 
risation. De plus, à cause des progrés de la fiscalité, l'économie monétaire 
gagna de nouvelles couches de la population. Le méme stock de métal 
précieux dut servir à une plus grande quantité de gens. Mais s'agit-il 
bien du méme stock ? En ce qui concerne le royaume de France, le paiement 
des mercenaires étrangers, l'achat à l'extérieur d'armes, de chevaux, voire 
de nourriture, le versement des rangons et des indemnités de guerre, ne 
purent conduire qu'à sa diminution. 

Si le conflit provoqua un accroissement de la demande, il s'est agi aussi 
d'un simple transfert: en d'autres termes, moins de luxe chez les “civils” 
et plus de gaspillage chez les soldats; moins d'églises, de chapelles, d'hótels 
urbains et plus de forteresses et de remparts; moins de cloches et plus de 


1909), vi, nos. MIV et MV, pp. 194-6; J. Molinet, Chroniques, éd. G. Doutrepont 
et O. Jodogne (3 vol., Bruxelles, 1935—7), i. 219 et suiv.). Il est toutefois significatif 
que pour vaincre la réticence qu'Antoine de Chabannes éprouvaità exécuter un ordre 
aussi cruel, Louis XI ait cru bon de lui rappeler qu'en leur temps Salisbury, Talbot 
et Scales n'agissaient pas différemment. 

1T, Basin, Histoire de Louis XI, éd. Ch. Samaran (3 vol, Paris, 1963-72), i. 
18-21. > : 

2'Tentative de cartographie dans Bordeaux, fig, B. 

3‘La guerre (...) fait dépenser vite et sans compter”, écrit F. Mauro, Le XVIe 
siècle européen. Aspects économiques (Paris, 1966), p. 217. 
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canons. La fiscalité sous toutes ses formes avait pour but d'opérer une 
diminution du pouvoir d'achat des particuliers au profit de l'État, qui à 
son tour devenait en mesure de financer la guerre. Là encore un simple 
transfert. On notera à ce sujet que de 1360 à 1415, les Valois purent mener 
leurs opérations militaires sans dévaluation majeure, tout comme purent le 
faire les autorités de la France lancastrienne, entre 1420 et 1450.1 

Aggravant la crise démographique, la guerre, tout en entrainant une 
diminution de la production, entraîna aussi une diminution de la consom- 
mation. 

Enfin, on ne doit pas oublier que les mesures autoritaires prises par les 
pouvoirs en vue de prévenir la spéculation, d'interdire l'accaparement et 
l'exportation, de bloquer les salaires et les prix des denrées, ne furent pas 
totalement dénuées d'effets. Durant les deux derniers siécles du Moyen 
Age, une tendance s'est manifestée en faveur d'un certain contróle de 
l'économie, tendance résultant en partie de la guerre. Tout embryonnaire 
qu'il füt, ce contróle n'a pu que fausser les lois naturelles du marché; joint 
à l'attitude de la mentalité médiévale vis-à-vis des prix et des salaires? 
il nous invite à n'utiliser qu'avec prudence, faute de mieux, les indices, 
critéres et méthodes mis au point dans le cadre de l'économie libérale 
moderne. 

Si, passant outre à ces réserves, on applique aux différents éléments 
énumérés ci-dessus la formule 


P-f( 


où P est le niveau des prix, m la masse monétaire en circulation, v la vitesse 
de circulation, d la demande, o l'offre ou le niveau général de la production, 
on doit conclure, à supposer que P soit resté stable ou en baisse, et puisqu'en 
tout état de cause v a augmenté, ou bien que m a trés sensiblement diminué, 
ou bien que o n'a connu qu'une baisse assez légére, ou bien encore que d n'a 
pas sensiblement monté. Dans ces conditions, il faudrait admettre que les 
effets de la guerre auraient surtout joué sur le stock monétaire, que les 
versements aux Anglais et les dépenses à l'étranger auraient considérable- 
ment diminué. 

Mais c'est précisément cette stabilité de P qu'il faut mettre en cause. 
Diverses enquêtes suggèrent en effet qu'à l'intérieur d'une phase longue 
de prix déprimés, les périodes 1340-1375/80 et 1410/15-1440/5 connurent 
une hausse assez caractérisée, qui contraste avec la baisse des périodes 
intermédiaire et postérieure, 1375/80-1410/15 et 1440/5-1475/80.3 Il est 





mod 
0 


1De méme encore Charles VII, à partir de 1436, et jusqu'à la fin du conflit. 

2Voir à ce sujet les remarques de M. M. Postan, The Medieval Economy and 
Society (Londres, 1972), p. 224 et suiv. 

3 Wolff, Commerces et marchands de Toulouse (voir en particulier les graphiques II, 
IV et VII, pp. 700-1, reproduisant les prix du froment, des boeufs et du vin). 
Fournial (voir les graphiques pp. 710 et 730). Monique Mestayer, ‘Les prix du 
blé et de l'avoine de 1329 à 1793’, Revue du Nord, xlv (1963), 157—76. G. Sivéry, 
*L'évolution du prix du blé à Valenciennes aux XIVe et XVe siècles”, ibid., xlvii 
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rassurant pour l'esprit de constater que ce rythme, d'ailleurs propre à la 
France, correspond assez bien à celui de la guerre de Cent ans, dont la trace, 
en filigrane, apparaít dés lors pleinement visible. La hausse des prix eüt sans 
doute été encore plus marquée si m était demeuré stable et si la pression sur 
d provoquée par les dépenses de guerre n'avait pas étésérieusement contre- 
carrée par les phénomènes de transfert évoqués ci-dessus, la ponction fiscale 
ainsi que la chute de la consommation résultant du déclin démographique. 
Detout cela, on est en droit d'inférer une trés sérieuse baisse de o. L’intensité 
méme du conflit n'a permis ni à l'État ni à la société d'en absorber le choc, 
encore moins d'en tirer profit pour une relance économique. Il faudra des 
luttes plus extérieures, plus limitées, comme celles que la France eut à mener 
sous Charles VIII et Louis XII, pour que les effets sur l'économie soient 
secondaires, difficilement discernables, ainsi que l'avait déjà constaté, il y 
a quelque vingt-cinq ans, E. J. Hamilton pour l'Espagne des XVIIe et 
XVIIIe siécles.! 
PHILIPPE CONTAMINE 


(1965), 177-94. J. Meuvret, ‘Les prix des grains à Paris au XVe siècle et les origines 
de la mercuriale’, Mémoires publiés par la fédération des sociétés historiques et archéo- 
logiques de Paris et de l’ Ile-de-France, xi (1960), 283-311. G. Bois, ‘Comptabilité et 
histoire des prix: le prix du froment à Rouen au XVe siécle', Annales ESC, 23e 
année (1968), 1262-82. L'importance de la guerre de Cent ans est soulignée dans 
Les fluctuations du produit de la dime. Conjoncture décimale et domaniale de la fin du 
Moyen Age au XVIIIe siècle, éd. J. Goy et E. Le Roy Ladurie (Paris-La Haye, 1972): 
à une phase 1400-50 (chute dramatique du produit net dans les campagnes d’Ile-de- 
France entre 1420 et 1445; évolution analogue probable en beaucoup de régions 
frangaises; en revanche, Artois et Flandre, à l'abri du conflit, se trouvent dans une 
phase relative de haute production) s'oppose une phase 1450-1500 (remontée 
d'ensemble, qui n'est peut-être surtout qu'une récupération au niveau d'avant- 
guerre ou d'avant Peste; cependant, en Cambrésis et Flandre, autour de 1480, 
grosse crise régionale, apparemment provoquée par les opérations armées du 
Téméraire et de Maximilien: ici encore, l'événementiel surgit). 

1 War and Prices in Spain, 1651-1800 (Cambridge, Mass., 1947) (cf. compte-rendu 
circonstancié de P. Vilar dans Annales ESC, 4e année (1949), 29-45). 
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IN THE PARLIAMENTS of Richard II and Henry IV there were several 
complaints of corruption of the record in the common law courts. The 
first, in 1383, was specific: in the Common Bench, Elizabeth Despenser 
‘pleida un certein plee, quel plee fuist entre en rolle en manere come il 
fuist pleidez, et al fyn du Terme de la Trinitee darrein passe le dit rolle 
fuist raisee, et la force du plee la dit Elizabeth fauxement eut emble'.? 
This petition was for correction of the record, and there was no explicit 
criticism of the clerks of the courts; but a general petition of the following 
year was clearly pointed. It complained of 'fauxes Entrees des Plees, 
Rasure des Rolles, et Changement des Vereditz', and sought penalties for 
*ascun Juge ou Clerc’ found culpable; the answer was evasive.? When the 
issue was raised again, in 1393, the grievance was explained: ‘plusours 
Clercs de Bank le Roi, Commune Bank, et Clercs d'Assises, qui escrivent 
les Recordes et Plees per entre partie et partie, sont Attournees ove l'une 
partie ou l'autre, et issint favorables en lour escrivre'; the suggested 
remedy, that such clerks should not act as attorneys, was not adopted.* When 
lengthier complaints about the profusion and low standards of attorneys 
were made in the following reign, their terms for reform were eventually 
accepted and formulated as a statute, except for the demand that ‘nulle 
Filacer de l'un Banc ne de l'autre, ne Prenotorie, soit Attourne’, which was 
rejected, although penalties for corruption were confirmed.5 The reason 
given for the rejection was that of established practice; litigants ran some 
risk of erroneous record, either by clerical error$ or by wilful interference, 
but in such cases a writ of error could be sued. On the other hand, the abol- 
ition of attorning by clerks of the court would have involved a major change 
in the habits of legal procedure, and, moreover, would have inconvenienced 


1I am grateful to Dr. Marjorie Bindoff (née Blatcher), Dr. R. F. Hunnisett, Mr. 
C. A. F. Meekings and Dr. G. O. Sayles for their criticisms of this paper in draft; 
also to Dr. Bindoff for the loan of a copy of her thesis, and to Dr. Sayles for the loan 
of his last King's Bench volume when in proof. 

2 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 164, no. 57. Cf. C.P. 40/490, 311 and riders; the 
erased passage was reinstated, but the Crown won the case. All MS. sources in this 
article are cited by their Public Record Office call number. 

3 Rot. Parl., iii. 201-2, no. 27. 

4 Ibid., p. 306, no. 28. 

5 [bid., p. 504, no. 71; pp. 642-3, no. 63. Cf. Statutes of the Realm, ii. 162-3 (11 
Hen. IV, c. 3). 

6For a comparison of a Year Book entry with the record, see I. D. Thornley, Year 
Books of Richard II: x1 Richard IT, 1387-8 (Ames Foundation, 1937), pp. xxxv- 
xxxvi. Difficulties arising from clerical omissions were debated in 1378: M. S. 
Arnold, ‘Year Books of 2 Richard II, 1378-9’ (Harvard Law School thesis, 1970, 
to be published by the Ames Foundation), Trinity 7. 
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considerably the many litigants who had recourse to this expedient. The 
clerks successfully maintained that even the confirmations of penalties for 
offending members of their profession were ‘si grevousez, emportablez, et 
impossiblez, q’ils ne puissent estre eschuez’, and the statute was suspended. 1 
The volume of private business handled by the clerks may have accounted 
for their concern; the lists of attorneys in the King's Bench rolls show that in 
this court at least the appointment of clerks was the rule rather than the 
exception.2 That such lists are not necessarily complete,? and may in the 
main put the clerks' business first, illustrates the reason for the popularity 
of the practice—the clerks’ duties as attorneys were directed to ‘the business 
of securing proper engrossments on the rolls and of obtaining those writs 
that would prevent undue expense and unnecessary delays in expediting 
the affairs of their employers’,4 for which business they of all people were 
best placed. Other attorneys and their principals were at a disadvantage 
which the clerks were happy to increase by hampering access to the records.5 
In a few cases improper entries on the Coram Rege rolls were shown, in 
1330, 1336 and 1346; otherwise, partisan enrolment can only be suspected 
from the opportunities available. Jt may therefore be worth while to 
examine these opportunities in the working of the court of King's Bench. 
In the later medieval period the enrolment of pleas coram rege was 
divided into four sequences of membranes within each terminal roll: the 
pleas, or justice's, roll;7 fines and forfeitures; the Rex, or crown, roll:8 
and a list of bills of attorney received.? The enrolment of the fines and of 
the attorneys were relatively minor tasks, and have not been ascribed to 
particular officers ;10 they may have been awarded or purchased as additional 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 666, no. 49. 

?For example, in Hilary 1377, clerks were named in 82 of a total of 95 ‘bills of 
attorneys received'; in Easter 1388, in 56 of 59; in Michaelmas 1400, in 102 of 
153. 
3E.g. K.B. 27/472 and 539, where lists end with incomplete entries. 

4T. W. Simons, on chancery clerks, in ‘Chancery and exchequer clerks serving as 
attorneys, 1327-36’, University of Colorado Studies, xxii (1935), 391. 

5 Rot. Parl., iii. 202, no. 28. 

6G. O. Sayles, Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench (7 vols., Selden Soc., 
1936-71), v, p. xii; vi, pp. xxxviii-xxxix 

1Cross-feferences within the rolls use thé term communia [placita] to distinguish 
this section of the roll, containing private suits, from the Rex roll containing crown. 
pleas (e.g. K.B. 27/471, pleas 40, rider to dorse). 

5'Justice's roll’, and ‘crown roll’ (to avoid confusion with the very different Rex 
rolls of the Common Bench), are the terms used by Dr. Sayles, Select Cases. 

"This list was usually headed ‘Rotulus de attornatis receptis? or simply ‘Attor- 
natis receptis’, but in at least one instance (K.B. 27/558, attorneys 1) ‘Bille de 
attornatis receptis’ occurs. Rot. Parl., iii. 504, no. 71 mentions ‘billes d’Attournes’, 
and also ‘les ditz garantz'. 

10 Dr. Sayles (vi, p. xxxvi and n.) suggests that Edmund Herring may be associated 
with the attorneys rolls c. 1375; Herring and/or Thomas Whatton ‘signed’ them 
during the early years of Richard’s reign, after which they are un-‘signed’. But one 
of the last ‘signatures’ to appear there was that of ‘Luky’, otherwise unknown 
(K.B. 27/487). 
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sources of income for established clerks, or as tasks sometimes suitable 
for beginners.! The Rex roll was the responsibility of the staff of the king's 
attorney, although no direct evidence for this has been shown.? The pleas 
roll, however, was a composite document, and ‘signatures’ appear on almost 
all membranes, at the foot of the face, indicating the clerks responsible for 
the engrossment of the entries upon them. Most membranes bear one 
‘signature’, or multiple ‘signatures’ (not always in a single hand or spelling) 
of the same cognomen; the reason for this frequent multiplicity is not clear, 
since it often occurs where there is no question of namesakes, of one person 
in two or more capacities, or of checking-marks.4 Most rolls also contain a 
few membranes ‘signed’ by two or three different clerks, although not 
necessarily in different hands; in some instances this indicates a division 
of responsibility among the cases on the membrane, while in others it may 
be unintentional.5 The task of these clerks was the supervision of the 
manner in which proceedings, either noted roughly during hearings or, in 
the case of much mesne process, registered with the clerks out of court,® 
were engrossed formally to stand as the record, a task which would require 
careful scrutiny on the part of experienced lawyers.7 They also supervised 
the drafting of writs arising from this process.9 They would not have 
engrossed entries themselves, in all probability, leaving this to scribes;? 
nevertheless, consistently characteristic hands for at least three clerks in 
this period (Bedford, Dominic! and Ellerbeck) persist for upwards of 
twenty years, and the hand for Balsham gradually becomes more crabbed in 
the few years preceding his retirement, suggesting that in a few cases the 
clerks’ work may be holograph. Scribes were probably the doodlers whose 
handiwork appears here and there on the rolls;! they were staff personal to 


1Marjorie Blatcher, ‘The Working of the Court of King’s Bench in the 15th 
Century’ (unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1936), pp. 159-60. 

2Sayles, vi, p. xxxv; Blatcher, p. 112. Butsee n. 8 below. 

3Sayles, i, pp. xix ff.; vi, pp. xxxv ff. 

4K.B. 27/534, pleas 12 and 25 are, unusually, ‘signed’ by Bedford on the tip of 
the dorse as well as twice on the face; this may be a checking-mark—cf. the note 
* ex[aminat]ur' in the same position on some of Solas's membranes, e.g. K.B. 27/552, 
pleas 13, 14, 24, 31, 32, 46; K.B. 27/610, pleas 6. 

5Perhaps from the use by one clerk of parchment prepared for another; there are 
occasionally erased ‘signatures’, e.g. K.B. 27/464, pleas 44 (Ellerbeck/Hulton, with 
*Seyned', bis, erased); K.B. 27/469, pleas 17 (Seyned, bis, with ‘Hu’ erased); 
K.B.27/508, pleas 4 (Winchecombe, with ‘Hulton’ erased). 

6Blatcher, pp. 26-9. 

7Sayles, i, pp. Ixxxii-Ixxxiii. 

8E.g. the Panels file (K.B. 146/3/15/2) and the writ files (K.B. 136/5/15/2/1-2) 
for Hilary 1392. 'The crown side writs (K.B. 37/2/15/2) are correspondingly 
‘signed’ by the king’s attorney. 

9The large, clerk-like ‘signature’ of Trevosgoswarlock, followed by ‘fact[um] a 
ro[tulis]’, on a Docket roll (for the nature of which see Blatcher, pp. 64-6), is pro- 
bably that of a scribe (Index 1322, m.9). 

10This hand appears in both the Rex section of the rolls and in the Controlment 
rolls; Dominic’s main duties must have been with the king’s attorney. 

11 Sayles, vi, p. xxxvii. 
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each clerk, as consistently varied hands suggest here and in the Common 
Pleas rolls.1 

The clerks of King's Bench, by the mid fifteenth century, consisted of a 
prothonotary or chief clerk (the office was occasionally shared) and thirteen 
filacers, with hierarchical and territorial divisions of their responsibilities 
quite closely defined.2 In the late fourteenth century, however, the distinc- 
tions were only just beginning to appear. The terms ‘prothonotary’ and 
‘filacer’ do not appear in the context of King’s Bench until the 1410 petition 
quoted above; earlier ones mentioned simply 'clerks'. The basis of the 
distinction was that the prothonotary was responsible for enrolling all 
entries involving pleadings or judgments, while the filacers dealt with the 
far greater bulk of mesne process. The distinction was never absolute— 
although in 1469 counsel ‘could argue that entry of a special judgment on a 
filacer's roll was ground for reversal'3—but it was clear as a tendency by the 
end of the fourteenth century. On the roll for Easter 1399, for example, 
there are entries of pleaded cases by at least three filacers, although none 
involving judgment.* Several entries of judgment are on the membranes 
of Hulton, the prothonotary,? while, in entries by filacers where mesne 
process and interim pleadings in King's Bench preceded judgment at nisi 
prius, the judgment is often entered as a postea in a different hand charac- 
teristic of Hulton’s entries,$ whether or not the membrane is his.7 The 
same is true of posteas of supersedeas upon outlawry.8 Earlier in the reign a 
similar situation is apparent, with Isham enrolling most pleading and judg- 
ments,” while judgments on membranes of other clerks are in a single hand 
which can be associated with Isham.10 The two petitions may indicate the 
period within which the division of responsibility was more formally 


lYear Books of Edward IV: 10 Edward IV and 49 Henry VI, A.D. 1470, ed. N. 
Neilson (Selden Soc., xlvii, 1930), p. xvii. There is also the evidence of the doodles; 
membranes 'signed' by Herring sometimes bear small drawings of fish (e.g. K.B. 
27/506, pleas 9; K.B. 27/542, pleas 40). Scribes need not have been attached to one 
clerk only; compare a face sketched on one of Cogger's membranes (K..B. 27/540, 
pleas 10) with the very similar one (K.B. 27/529, pleas 10) which is captioned 
*Coggerberd: He maket mony soles a ferd’. 

?For the emergence of the distinctions, see Blatcher, pp. 29-40. For the r5th 
century, see ibid., pp. 122-40 for the prothonotary, and pp. 140-59 for the filacers. 
The contemporary depiction of the court (see Archaeologia, xxxix (1863), facing 
P. 359) cannot be ‘read’ as exactly as implied for the Common Pleas in M. Hastings, 
The Court of Common Pleas in 15th-Century England (New York, 1947), note to 
frontispiece. 

Hastings, p. 114. 

^K.B. 27/552, pleas 56d (Dominic), 66 (Fall) and 72d (Winchecombe). 

5 Ibid., pleas 41 and 41d, 70d, 74 and 74d. 

S'T'his hand enters posteas on an Isham membrane 20 years before (K.B. 27/467, 
pleas 15). 

7 Ibid., pleas 39 (Horder), 50d (Hulton), 62d (Hulton), 67d and rider (Horder); 
also 37d (Winchecombe), judgment in the exchequer. 

8 Ibid., pleas 44 (Fall) and 54d (Waldeby). 

9K.B. 27/470, pleas 16, 21, 24, 30, 39, 51. 

10 Ibid., pleas 2d (Whatton), 6 (Fall), 47 (Herring); cf. 15d (Isham). 
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recognized. The first clerk to be named as prothonotary in King's Bench 
was John Hulton, mentioned as such more than half a century after his 
retirement from office,! but his post was distinctive in the time of hia 
predecessors, Robert Whitehill (Wyghthull) and Robert Isham, from the 
middle of the fourteenth century on,? although the exact dates, and even 
order, of succession are not always clear.? 

The filacers, too, seem in the same period to have tended towards their 
later definition of office. From a total (including prothonotary) of twenty- 
five or twenty-seven clerks for a single term in the thirteen-forties the 
number dwindles erratically until it virtually stabilizes at fourteen or 
fifteen by the thirteen-nineties. The division of their duties by counties 
shows thesame trend. For the mid fifteenth century Dr. Blatcher identified 
thirteen county groups, each group accounting for the majority of the entries 
on the membranes of one filacer.4 An examination of a few rolls from 
Richard Ils reign shows that it was during this period that these county 
groups crystallized.> By 1399 the filacers were specializing (though not 
exclusively) in the groups that became standard, whereas only a few had 
done so twenty years before. T'he earliest cohesion of counties seems 
to have affected some of those sharing a sheriff—Berkshire and Oxford, 
Warwick and Leicester, Huntingdon and Cambridge, Bedford and Bucking- 
ham—doubtless for reasons of administrative convenience;$ yet some of 
these groups divide again, to reunite later. In 1388 there are still only four 
clear groupings in anything like their final form, and at least three future 
groups are still clearly divided. In 1394, however, while three are divided 
and one uncertain, nine are firmly in final order; and five years later there 
are no exceptions. It is noteworthy that, while this final step was in some 
cases the result of counties passing from retiring filacers to successors, in one 
or two cases counties were transferred from one filacer to another while 
both were still active. Thus Thomas Beeston, who in 1394 held five coun- 
ties, had by 1399 lost Lincolnshire to one of the Waldeby family 
and Northamptonshire—his native county—to 'Thomas Bedford, retaining 
only the Hampshire group. Staffordshire probably went from John 
Whatton to Hugh Holgate (Holgot) at the same time, although paucity of 


1K.B. 27/830, Rex 26, quoted in Blatcher, p. 131. 

2 Cf. the tables of clerks given by Sayles (vi, App. XIX; vii, App. VII). The 
chief clerk usually has the most membranes. 

3John Hulton was closely associated with Whitehill, although they seem not to 
hold office successively. See below, pp. 159-60. 

*Blatcher, pp. 144-7. The groups are: Norfolk / Suffolk, Essex / Herts., Cambs./ 
Hunts., Middlesex / London / Kent, Surrey/Sussex, Hants / Wilts. / Somerset, 
Dorset / Devon, Cornwall / Herefs. / Glos., Worcs. / Oxon. / Berks., Bucks. / Beds./ 
Northants / Rutland, Salop / Staffs., Warwicks. / Leics. / Notts. / Derbs., Lincs./ 
Yorks. / Northumberland / Cumberland / Westmorland. This was the order in 
which writs returned in either Bench had been filed since the early 14th century. 

5'The rolls examined in detail are: K.B. 27/464 (Hilary 1377), K.B. 27/469 (Easter 
1378), K.B. 27/508 (Easter 1388), K.B. 27/534 (Michaelmas 1394), K.B. 27/552 
(Easter 1399). In all these terms the court sat at Westminster. 

6Cf. Blatcher, pp. 21-4. 
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entries makes it impossible to be sure. This process of fixing the groupings, 
apparent in the latter half of Richard II's reign, was perhaps a deliberate 
administrative policy; it may not be misleading to point to the tenure of 
office, from 1388 to 1400, of Walter Clopton as chief justice in King's 
Bench, in whose gift the clerkships would lie.1 

It was presumably no accident that the counties with which a filacer was 
associated tended at this time to be those in which he had private interests. 
Some sort of local connection, often in legal capacities, can be established 
for many of the clerks of the period, and these connections frequently 
parallel closely their respective King’s Bench duties. William Balsham? 
served for Norfolk until c. 1389; he was attorney for the bishop of Norwich, 
sued in his own name suits from the county,5 and was, perhaps, controller of 
customs at King's Lynn.6 His colleague for Suffolk, Edmund Herring, was 
an inhabitant of Bury St. Edmunds,’ with landed interests as feoffee 
elsewhere in the county;8 he was attorney for the towns of Ipswich and 
Cambridge,” the abbey of St. Edmund? and Cambridge University.11 On 
Balsham's departure from office Herring took over both counties, and by the 
end of the reign had relinquished them to Robert Hore, who seems to have 
been a Suffolk man himself.12 John Base was filacer for Kent at the beginning 
of the reign, and had feoffments there;13 when he retired in 1388 the county 
was not firmly attached until it joined London and Middlesex. Thomas 
Bedford, who took on Bedfordshire earlyin thereign, was from that county ;14 
he was seven times parliamentary burgess for Bedford between 1386 and 
1413,15 as well as being clerk of the peace for Bedfordshire (1 390-1422) and 
Buckinghamshire (1390-7).16 ‘Thomas Beeston, who had proved so acquisi- 
tive before the redistribution after 1395, began with Northamptonshire 


1]bid., p. 140. 

2Cf. ibid., pp. 1516. The careerist mobility of one or two filacers among the 
county groups (ibid., pp. 148-50) is not apparent while the groups are still emergent. 

3The cognomen on the rolls is simply ‘Balsham’; both James and William 
Balsham of Norfolk were practising attorneys, but William seems to have been more 
prominent, 

4K.B. 27/464, pleas 41d. 

SCalendar of Patent Rolls 1381—5, p. 475; K.B. 27/469, pleas 38d. 

6C.P.R. 1370-4, p. 375. 

7Calendar of Close Rolls 1381—5, p. 583; C.P.R. 1385-9, p. 3. 

8C.C.R. 1377—81, p. 354. 

9K.B. 27/508, attorneys. 

10K B. 27/467, attorneys 2. 

11Sayles, vii. 10. 

7 Robert Hore of Suffolk is a Norfolk mainpernor in 1397 (C.C.R. 1396—9, p. 207); 
he may be the person in W. Rye, 4 Calendar of the Feet of Fines for Suffolk (Ypswich, 
1900), p. 259. 

13C.C. R. 1381—5, pp. 244, 249. 

IAC.C.R. 1385-9, p. 467; C.C.R. 1396—9, pp. 114-15. 

15 Members of Parliament, I: Parliaments of England 1213-1702 (1878), pp. 228, 
244, 247, 249, 252, 262, 278. 

16L, E. Stephens, The Clerks of the Counties 1360-1960 (1961), pp. 52, 58; cf. also 
p.31. | 
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alone; one John Beeston of Pytchley in that county occurs as principal on 
Beeston's membranes around the beginning of the reign,! and the Thomas 
Beeston of Pytchley pardoned in 1383 may well have been the filacer,? who 
was firmly associated with the county.3 The Pytchley connection becomes 
overwhelmingly probable when the associations of its adjacent manor, 
Isham, are explored. There were two Roberts de Isham in this period, 
father and son;‘ the son, described as ‘of Pytchley’, who was the escheator 
active late in this reign and in the next, and died in 1424,5 may be dis- 
tinguished from the clerk, whose career in King's Bench began in 1362 at 
the latest,6 and ended in 1387.7 He shared his membranes with Beeston in 
Hilary 1377, taking Northamptonshire, before a ten-year period as pro- 
thonotary. Thomas Billesdon, who began the reign dealing with Devon 
and Cornwall, briefly gained Oxfordshire; his wife was abducted at Thame 
in the same year,8 and his own disappearance from the rolls is consistent 
with his having been done to death in 1379.9 John Cogger, senior and 
junior,10 were from Hellingly in Sussex;!! the filacer dealt consistently with 
Sussex, together with Kent or Surrey, until John Solas took over Surrey 
and Sussex as a group. In the middle of the reign Cogger shared Kent and 
Sussex with Simon Wannock (Wannok or Wennok), who was not only a 
professional colleague? but a business partneraswell.13 Solas, taking Surrey 
and later Sussex as well, lived in Southwark, where he and his wife held 
property ;!4heacted as temporary coroner for the county,!5 and as bailiff for 
the abbot of Bermondsey,16 and thrice represented Southwark in parlia- 


1K,B. 27/464, pleas 41d; K.B. 27/469, pleas 18. 

2Pardon Rolls, C 67/29, m.5. i 

3C.C.R. 1381-5, p. 284; C.C.R. 1385-9, p. 81. He had lands in the county (C.C.R. 
1392-6, pp. 388, 396). 

4 Victoria County History: Northamptonshire Families (1906), p. 143. 

5 Ibid.; cf. Public Record Office, List of Escheators, comp. A. C. Wood (List and 
Index Soc., lxxii, 1971), p. 94. 

6Sayles, vi, p. xxxix. 

"Robert de Isham of Pytchley acknowledges a debt of 10 marks to Thomas de 
Shardelowe of Kent (king's attorney and formerly a filacer) at K.B. 27/467, pleas 
60. 

8K.B. 27/469, pleas 16. This seems to have been part of a feud; cf. K.B. 27/468, 
pleas 29 and Ancient Petitions, S.C. 8/94, 4674 (endorsed ‘Sue a la commune loy’). 

9C.P.R. 1377-81, p. 599. 

10The younger is plaintiff at K.B. 27/508, pleas 14; since ‘the elder’ is never 
specified, he may be assumed to have been the filacer from whom ‘the younger’ was 
distinguished. 

11C 67/30, m.18 (1398); L. F. Salzman, The History of the Parish of Hailsham 
(Lewes, 1901), p. 125. ' Coggers' is just north of Hellingly. 

12C.C.R. 1381-5, p. 394. Cogger was clerk of the peace for Sussex (1392—7) as 
was Wannock subsequently (c. 1408-1424). Their mutual associate in King's 
Bench, Thomas Curtis, held office between (Stephens, pp. 165, 169). 

13 Salzman, p. 125. 

14See the fines in Surrey Archaeol. Soc., Extra Vol. I (1894), pp. 160, 162. 

15C.C. R. 1392-6, p. 349. 

16K.B. 27/552, pleas 13. 
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ment.! ‘Thomas Cowley (Couele), who served as filacer for a short period 
before his appointment as king's attorney, seems to have come from 
Buckinghamshire, where his major county bias lay; from c. 1399, however, 
his major interest outside King's Bench was in Oxfordshire.4 The major 
share of Yorkshire business was held by John Saddington, who was active 
in the county on commissions, notably as a justice of the peace;5 he was 
attorney for York,$ and probably held lands in that area.7 Thomas Eller- 
beck held for a long time a lesser share of Yorkshire business; he had 
interests in Yorkshire,8 probably in the vicinity of Ellerbeck, in Osmother- 
ley,’ and succeeded Saddington as attorney for York.10 John Horder, who 
first combined Dorset with Devon, was a Dorset man.!1 Brian Huscarle, 
who lost and gained the business of various counties, always served for 
Berkshire at least, this being his native county,12 where he was also clerk of 
the peace.1? William Statherne had considerable landed interests in Sta- 
therne, Leicestershire;!^ he abandoned his minority share of Leicestershire 
business, however, and concentrated on Lincolnshire until he left office 
c. 1390.15 Lincolnshire eventually went to one of the Waldebys,16 who had 


11392-3, 1394-5 and 1414 (Members of Parliament, i. 246, 251, 284). For his 
will, made and proved in 1418, see Early English Text Soc., lxxviii (1882), pp. 28-9. 

2Sayles, vi, p. xxvii and Appendices XI-XII. He may have been deputy before 
his appointment, since his name appears vice Brudenell's at K.B. 27/ 544, Rex 26. 

3 Thomas Cowley of Cowley, Bucks. witnesses at C.C.R. 138 5-9, p. 448; he was 
sheriff of Beds. and Bucks., 1385-6 (Public Record Office, List of Sheriffs (Lists and 
Indexes, ix, 1898), p. 2), escheator there (List of Escheators, P. 3), and knight of the 
shire for Bucks. (C.C.R. 1381-5, p. 599). The filacer and king's attorney may have 
been his son, which would account for the change of county. 

*On commissions, e.g. C.P. R. 1399-1401, p. 563; C.P.R. I40I-5, pp. 133, 519; 
C.P.R. 1405-8, pp. 153, 199; also as parliamentary burgess for Oxford in 1405-6 
(Members of Parliament, i. 269). 

5E.g. C.P.R. 1370-4, pp. 276, 389; C.P.R. 1385-9, pp. 81, 471. 

5K.B. 27/469, pleas 5. 

TIn Huntington (C.P. R. 1377-81, p. 37) and South Duffield (Yorks. Archaeol. 
Soc., Record Ser., lii (1914), pp. 107, 136). 

8K.B. 27/508, pleas 8; K.B. 27/552, pleas 9. His namesake in the county was 
distinguished as ‘chaplain’ (Common Bench, C.P. 40/471, m. 78). 

9? Yorks. Archaeol. Soc., Record Ser., lii, pp. 112-13; cf. pp. 77, 85, 166. 

10K. B, 27/534, pleas 17d. 

1 C.C. R. 1396—9, p. 97; K.B. 27/530, Rex 3. Cf. fines in Dorset Records, ed. E. A. 
Fry and G. S. Fry (1894-1912), x. 211, 215, 221. 

12K.B. 27/530, Rex 3. He was possibly one of the Huscarles of Purley Magna, 
known in his day as Purley Huscarle (V.C.H. Berkshire, iii. 418). 

13Stephens, p. 54. 

M C.C.R. 1377-81, p. 217; Calendar of Fine Rolls 1377-83, p. 254; K.B. 27/464, 
pleas 9; K.B. 27/469, pleas 39. 

15He was attorney for Lincoln city (K.B. 27/464, pleas 9). 

16Tt is difficult to distinguish between Thomas and William Waldeby (Sayles, 
vii, App. VII, n. 2); both appear frequently as attorneys. There was probably also 
another William, since ‘the younger’ occurs in a charter of 1388 (C.C.R. 1385-9, 
P. 499). William, as the more eminent, is perhaps the more likely (C.P.R. 1391-6, 
P. 518; C.P.R. 1399-1401, p. 566; C.P.R. 1401—5, p. 434). 
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collected Yorkshire on Saddington's retirement,! and seems to have adopted 
the northern counties, to form a permanent bloc. William Waldeby, at 
least, had lands at Eastrington in the East Riding? and the family may have 
taken its name from nearby Wauldby. There are difficulties in separating 
the Whattons—John, Thomas, William, and probably a second Thomas3— 
but as long as the ‘signatures’ vary within a roll ‘J[ohn] Whatton’ takes 
what becomes the midland group and ‘[Thomas] Whatton’ takes various 
of the Home Counties.4 John can be traced as one of a family with roots in 
Whatton in the Vale, Nottinghamshire, and connections in Leicestershire; 
he was often personally involved in the latter county, particularly in Long 
Whatton,5 where he claimed to have suffered an assault which lost bim the 
use of one arm,6 and a Sir John de Whatton of Long Whatton is recorded 
temp. Henry IV.7 The Nottinghamshire connection is emphasized by a 
debt acknowledged by John Whatton of Stoke Bardolph to Thomas 
Bulcote, clerk.8 Thomas Bulcote served for Nottinghamshire, until his 
retirement to Lenton priory;10 Lenton, Bulcote’s manor of Cotgrave,il 
and Bulcote itself are all within a few miles of Nottingham, John 
Winchecombe, as his name suggests, had Gloucestershire connections,12 
and it was as attorney and principal in a Gloucestershire case that 
he was accused of sharp practice.13 Otherwise his connections were with 


1On a shared membrane late in Saddington’s career, both Saddington’s entries 
and Waldeby's are in the same hand, which has hitherto characterized the senior 
man's entries (K.B. 27/508, pleas 39). 
2K.B. 27/552, pleas 11. 
3Sayles, vi, p. xxxvi; vii, App. VII, n. 4 and App. VIII, n. 4. 
^T he latter may be the Thomas de Watton exempted from assizes soon after his 
disappearance from the office (C.P. R. 1381-5, p. 557). 
5K.B. 27/469, pleas 39; K.B. 27/508, pleas 17; K.B. 27/552, pleas 15. 
6K.B. 27/506, pleas 7d. The injury, ‘per quod vene et nervii eiusdem brachii 
restricti sunt et mortificati’, must remain suspect in view of exactly similar descrip- 
tions elsewhere in which litigants and clerical staff are all independent (K.B. 27/508, 
pleas 2d, 4, 28; cf. K.B. 27/464, pleas 27d). 
1J. S. Whatton et al., The Family of Whatton (n.d. [? 1938]), p. 14. Long Whatton 
is close to Kegworth, which as a surname occurs among King’s Bench clerks (Sayles, 
vi, App. XIX); one of these connects with John Whatton (K.B. 27/464, attorneys 
2d). 
8K.B. 27/467, pleas 23d. 
9He was attorney for Nottingham (Essoin rolls, K.B. 121/52, m.1). 
10 Sayles, vi, p. xxxviii. 
11C. P. R. 1374-7, p. 286. 
12Mainly as mainpernor or attorney, e.g. K.B. 27/552, pleas 12. 
13John Draper of Eastleach, Glos., and his wife were suing a writ of formedon 
against Nicholas Mattock the younger, for estates in the same county. Winchecombe 
was alleged to have conspired with Mattock to have Draper indicted, falsely, for 
petty treason (possibly in retaliation for Mattock's indictment for the death of John 
Draper of Letcombe, pardoned at C.P. R. 1385-9, p. 197), and subsequently to have 
purchased the estates for a nominal sum in order to maintain the suit as principal. 
The Drapers then began maintenance proceedings against Winchecombe, who 
falsely pleaded a release, and was committed to the Fleet; after his release thence his 
mainpernors forfeited 100l apiece for his non-appearance in the Common Bench 
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London! although he cannot plausibly be identified with any of 
the Winchecombe family of armourers flourishing in the city at this 
date. He held the Gloucestershire group, in its fixed form, from 1385 
onwards. 

The most interesting of the associations between clerk and county is that 
of the prothonotary with Oxfordshire. Robert Whitehill was a filacer 
from before 1346 until his retirement at the accession of Richard II;? he 
seems to have assumed the chief clerkship c. 1360,3 and to have maintained 
a preponderance of Oxfordshire cases during this time. His associations 
with Sir William Shareshill, chief justice from 1350 to 1361, to the extent 
of being ‘a permanent member of Shareshull’s household’, have been shown 
already;* his apparent promotion may have coincided with Shareshill’s 
retirement, which would have lessened his personal obligations and allowed 
for the assumption of greater responsibilities. His connections with 
Oxfordshire, therefore, were at least as great as those of his master. His 
successors to the Oxfordshire business were William Hulton and Robert 
Isham, both of whom seem also to have adopted the chief clerkship;5 the 
former retired shortly, however, and the latter too in 1388.6 Of William 
Hulton little can be established beyond routine functions in King's Bench,? 
although his kinship to John seems probable; Isham's Northamptonshire 
interests have been mentioned already. Yet both these clerks appropriate 
Oxfordshire business in bulk while they are acting as prothonotary, as well 
as suing jointly as principal in an Oxfordshire case.8 Their place was taken 
by John Hulton, probably their junior partner,? who is the first prothonotary 
in Dr. Blatcher's list.10 With his succession the county connection is con- 
firmed and for his part explained his activities as a justice in Oxfordshire! 


(C.P.R. 1388—92, p. 364; C.P.R. 1396—9, p. 115; C.P. 40/535, attorneys 2). His 
release shortly preceded a long absence of his 'signature' from the Coram Rege 
rolls after Trinity 1395. Mattock was pardoned in 1398 (C 67/31, m.7); Winche- 
combe returned to his duties by 1399, and recurred as assistant keeper of the rolls in 
the next two reigns (C.P. R. 1408-13, p. 173; C.P.R. 1413-16, p. 149). 

1K.B. 27/552, pleas 10; C.P.R. 2385-9, p. 512; C.C.R. 1389-92, p. 277. 

2His ‘signature’ disappears after Trinity 1377, although he appears subsequently 
as a principal (K.B. 27/469, pleas 6); he was dead by 1385 (C.P. R. 1381—5, p. 563). 

3Sayles, vi, App. XIX. 

4B. H. Putnam, The Place in Legal History of Sir William Shareshull (Cambridge, 
1950), pp. 81-3. 

5Cf. Sayles, vii, App. VII. 

6 Ibid., esp. n. 1. William’s last ‘signature’ appears in Michaelmas 1378. 

7C.P.R. 1370-4, p. 426; C.C.R. 1381-5, p. 407. He was attorney for Bristol 
(K.B. 27/468, pleas 41). 

8K.B. 27/468, pleas 37d. 

?Isham and the two Hultons can be found acting together as mainpernors 
(K.B. 27/467, Rex 2d). John Hulton was enrolling pleadings and judgments in his 
own cases as early as 1378 (K.B. 27/468, pleas 37, 37d). 

10Blatcher, p. 128. 

11C.P. R. 1391—6, p. 166; C.P.R. 1396-9, p. 236. He was exempted from com- 
missions in 1412 (C.P.R. 1408-13, p. 388). 
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accord with his status as a local landowner,! and with other business locally.2 
More significantly, the appearance of his wife as co-executrix of Whitehill’s 
will allows a strong presumption that she was the latter's next of kin, 
establishing a familial as well as local nexus in the devolution of the office.3 
The continuity of the Oxfordshire element may also have owed something 
to another chief justice, Tresilian, who had functions and lands there and in 
Berkshire.4 It appears to lapse with the next holder of the office, Hugh 
Holgate, as long as he served jointly with Hulton;5 his interest as filacer was 
in Shropshire, and others of his surname were active as law officers in the 
Marches.6 There may, however, have been an early connection with 
Oxfordshire, since John Holcot was sheriff there for 1383-4 and 1385-6, 
and in 1419 Hugh Holgate of Shropshire, 'gentilman', acting as main- 
pernor, is described in a postea as being from Oxfordshire.8 It may not there- 
fore be coincidental that the John Hilton? who last served as justice of the 
peace for Oxfordshire in 141310 was later succeeded by one Hugh Holcot.11 
This county connection with the prothonotary can be traced well into the 
second half of the fifteenth century, when it eventually followed private 
interest to Kent.12 

The association between clerks contemporarily active was not limited to 
the prothonotaries, although their eminence makes them easier to trace. 
Co-operation in court business can be shown in the sharing of membranes, 
the enrolling of each other's cases, and joint appointments as attorneys, 
so that a detailed analysis over a thirty- or forty-year sequence of rolls 


1C.P.R. 1408-13, p. 74; C.C.R. 1405-9, pp. 64—5. 
2He was attorney for Oxford city (K.B. 27/508, pleas 11), the prior of St. Frides- 
wide (K.B. 27/468, pleas 25d) and Abingdon abbey (K.B. 27/470, pleas 23). 
3C.P.R. 1381—5, p. 563. The connection may have been via the old chief justice's 
household, since there is a Hilton in Shareshill manor, Staffs. John Hulton enrolled 
Shareshill family business long after the death of the chief justice (K.B. 27/473 
pleas 26). 
4D.N.B. sub art. His connection with Exeter College is doubtful (A.B. Emden, 
A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500 (Oxford, 1957-62), 
iii. 1897), but for his lands, see Cal. Ing. Misc. 1387—93, nos. 107-8, 120, 209. 
5Two Docket rolls show them acting together from Easter 1399 to Easter 1413 
(Index 1322, m.20; 1323, m.1); Holgate thereafter acted alone. 
6In Herefordshire, where Philip Holgot was a J.P. (C.P.R. 1377-81, p. 40; 
C.P. R. 1399-1401, p. 346) and escheator (List of Escheators, pp. 58-9), John Holgot 
was escheator (C.P. R. 1399—1401, p. 509), and Thomas Holcot the elder was eschea- 
tor (List of Escheators, pp. 58-9) and sheriff (List of Sheriffs, p. 60). Holgate, Salop, 
is in the dale of the river Corve, which surname occurs among King's Bench 
personnel temp. Henry V (Sayles, vii, App. IX) connected with Holgate the filacer 
(K.B. 27/610, pleas 28; K.B. 27/611, attorneys 1). 
1 List of Sheriffs, p. 108. 
8Sayles, vii. 246. 
9This variant is common in sources outside King’s Bench, e.g. C.C.R. 1385-9, 
p. 387, and is even found, with ‘u’ overwritten contemporarily, in the rubric to his 
last Docket roll entry. 
10C. P. R, 1413-16, p. 422. 
11C. P. R. 1416-22, p. 458. 
12Blatcher, pp. 135 n. 3, 136. 
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might reveal something approaching firms of agents and lawyers among 
the personnel of King's Bench. T'he sharing of membranes was commonest 
between successive holders of county groups—Isham and Beeston, Sadding- 
ton and Waldeby, John Hulton and Huscarle—and could also apparently 
be insignificant; in a special instance, that of John Hulton and Cowley, it 
looks as though Cowley was in training for his promotion as king's attorney 
and clerk of the Rex roll. Mutual enrolment of cases, which if not explicit 
can sometimes be traced via the rolls of attorneys, is also less than random 
in some instances; John Hulton, Huscarle and Winchecombe form, the 
most consistent of these groupings, and Isham also enrolled a substantial 
amount for Hulton. Other groups can be attributed to the geographical 
distributions of interests; Dominic, filacer for Cambridgeshire, sometimes 
deals with Herring's East Anglian clients, while Ellerbeck, Saddington 
and the Waldebys have some cases overlapping. It seems that the lesser 
officers of the court who acted as attorneys tended to associate with the 
prothonotary; Isham enrols for Robert del Thweng,! described elsewhere 
as an usher,* and for Roger Brisley (Brosele, Brusele),? ‘criour’,4 who were 
associated together, with William Thornton, a colleague of John Hulton,5 
as mainpernors.Ó On the other hand John Peek, sometime keeper of the 
rolls of King’s Bench,’ is most frequently found entered by Herring, whose 
East Anglian bias he shared. Peek was a filacer, on occasion, as were 
Nicholas Germaine and John Bodilly;8 Bodilly, keeper of the rolls,’ was 
connected privately with T'resilian,!? as well as with Thornton and Brisley.11 
"The association of clerks jointly appointed attorneys, although it can often 
strengthen probabilities, such as the kinships of James and William Balsham, 
John and William Hulton, the Waldebys, or the Whattons, seems to have 
been a matter without rigid protocol, since there are many instances of 
pairs who can be found both as colleagues and as opposing attorneys in 
private suits. 

Of all the possible connections of the clerks, the most suspect, from the 
point of view of the litigants whose protests were registered in parliament, 
would be those cases in which a clerk was responsible for the entry of 

roceedings in which he was himself involved either as attorney or as 


1K.B. 27/469, pleas 19, 23. 
2C.C.R. 1377-87, p. 322, K.B. 27/486, Rex 31d. 
3K.B. 27/469, pleas 20, 24. 
4K.B. 27/508, pleas 31; K.B. 27/539, Rex 6d. He is probably the ‘Roger Cryour’ 
who is mentioned in similar contexts (C.C.R. 1381-5, p. 413; K.B. 27/464, pleas 19; 
K.B. 27/468, attorneys 2). For this office, see Blatcher, pp. 95-8. 
SK.B. 27/464, attorneys. 
6K.B. 27/469, pleas 28. 
TC.P.R. 1374-7, p. 465; C.P.R. 1377-81, p. 63; C.C.R. 1381—5, p. 100. 
8Sayles, vii, App. VII. In the early 15th century the keepership was often a 
prelude to appointment as a filacer (Blatcher, p. 131). 
9C.P.R. 1381-5, p. 288. 
10C. P. R. 1385-9, p. 518; Cal. Ing. Misc. 1387-93, no. 110. In the latter, Bodilly 
and one John Pek [Peek ?] are Tresilian’s ‘late ministers and receivers’. 
11 Sayles, vii. 30. 
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principal. Cases with clerks as principals form only a tiny proportion of the 
total, but even in a small sample a few can be found entered on membranes 
‘signed’ by the same.! With other principals it is more difficult to tell. 
The majority of litigants ‘appear’ per attornatum suum, as distinct from tn 
propria persona; sometimes this attorney is named, but more often he is not. 
Dr. Blatcher suggested, on the basis of a sample term, Michaelmas 1488,2 
that ‘whereas, in the entry of process to compel attendance, the general 
form “per attornatum suum” would suffice, where issue has been joined the 
statement is specific—““per A.B. attornatum suum" ’.3 There are two 
points to be made here. First, in Richard Ils reign the distinction seems to 
be much more idiosyncratic, variations being less from entry to entry than 
from clerk to clerk, or perhaps from scribe to scribe. Secondly, it is not 
clear who sponsored each entry ; while it was no doubt possible for a case to 
run from original writ to hearing without interim demands or decisions by 
the plaintiff, it seems likely that in most cases the filacer would need to refer 
to some sort of authority, deputed or otherwise, to ensure that the process 
was that intended by the principal and that the relevant fees—paid per 
entry and per writ—would be forthcoming. If the case was to come before 
the court, it would be necessary for the principal, or an identifiable rep- 
resentative, to appear, in which case the appropriate name could be entered 
in the record ; since, however, most mesne process was not heard, it would 
not be essential for the principal to appear at these stages. In these cases 
there were three possibilities: the principal might supervise the progress of 
his own case; he might formally appoint an attorney in anticipation of need, 
or as a retained counsel; or he might establish his bona fides with the filacer 
and ask that appropriate procedures be carried out automatically until a 
court appearance became necessary. In these last instances the filacer 
would be the attorney, effectively, although lacking formal status as such; 
by private arrangement with the principal he would pursue process in his 
interests, while not adopting any explicit responsibility for doing so. If the 
case came to court it would then be wise for the plaintiff to appoint the 
filacer, by bill, if personal appearance was not intended; this would account 
for the frequency with which the unnamed attorney can be identified as the 
filacer in the rolls of attorneys. T'his is consistent with Dr. Blatcher's 
analysis of later usage, while also indicating that, pending the bearing, the 
filacer was agent for the plaintiff. 

It is suggested, then, that entries of process per attornatum suum were 
predominantly in cases where the filacer was effectively the attorney. This 
would show the incidence of suits where the plaintiff had an advantage over 
the defendant to be high enough to merit the complaints in the Commons' 


1Saddington (K.B. 27/468, pleas 15), Balsham (K.B. 27/469, pleas 38), Billesdon 
(tbid., pleas 16), Ellerbeck (K.B. 27/552, pleas 9), Waldeby (K.B. 27/508, pleas 39d; 
K.B. 27/552, pleas 11), and John Whatton (K.B. 27/508, pleas 17 bis; K.B. 27/552, 
pleas x5). : 

2Blatcher, pp. 165-7. 

3 Ibid., p. 167. 
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petitions. There is additionally the quite specific evidence of entries where 
the attorney was named, or could be identified from the roll itself, as the 
filacer. Such entries were increasingly apparent towards the end of Richard 
Ils reign; compared, in the sample terms,! with the total of entries per 
attornatum, they account for 57 entries out of 516 (11 per cent); 43 out of 361 
(12 per cent); 42 out of 249 (17 per cent); 38 out of 221 (17 per cent); 40 out 
of 217 (18 per cent). Only about a third of these entries would normally 
have fallen to the filacer in respect of county groupings. There were varia- 
tions from term to term, and from clerk to clerk, frequently if not always due 
to personal idiosyncrasy of the engrossing scribes; moreover, the implica- 
tions of the system were not necessarily alien to justice, since it was a system 
within which fair dealing was atleastfeasible. For a large number of entries 
the clerk would not have been involved sufficiently to affect the nature of the 
entry. But the system was fit for abuse when occasion required, and the 
Commons at least considered such occasions to be intolerably frequent; all 
the same, they can hardly have hoped to effect a reform which would not 
only have affected the interests of a large number of regular litigants, but 
would also have required a radical and cumbersome change in the routine 
operations of the court. 
. J. B. Post 


1T'aken in chronological order (see p. 154, n. 5 above). 


Under-sheriffs and Bailiffs in Some English 
Shrievalties, c. 1580 to c. 1625 


IT 18 UNLIKELY that the high sheriff's personal involvement in the affairs 
of the shrievalty was very great. A county election which occurred during 
his term of office and the reception of distinguished persons within his 
county limits—possibly the monarch or visiting foreign dignitaries, but 
certainly the circuit judges for the assizes—would engage his attention; 
but beyond matters of this sort, the under-sheriff was usually much more 
intimately concerned with the day to day affairs of this ancient office. A 
parliamentary act of 1585, which attempted to control the activities of 
under-sheriffs, provides a striking illustration of this point. The brief 
preamble stated the case for requiring them to take the oath of supremacy 
and swear that they would not act corruptly or execute writs and impanel 
juries unjustly. The sheriff himself took an oath of office of course, but 
until now under-sheriffs were not required to do so even though they often 
had *to them committed by the high sheriffe the whole or parte of the 
exercising and executing of the office of high sheriffe'.! Undoubtedly, this 
Act is the best testimony to the acknowledged administrative importance 
of the under-sheriff by the late sixteenth century, and it was endorsed by 
Michael Dalton in the first edition of his handbook for sheriffs, published 
in 1623, when he spoke of sheriffs turning over much of their authority 
to their under-sheriffs ‘by a kind of custome’. He then printed forms of 
indentures between the two officers which reveal in some detail the way in 
which the under-sheriff was commonly bound to his master to perform all 
those duties specified in the course of the agreement. It depended on the 
personal inclination of the high sheriff as to how active he wanted to remain 
but Dalton's examples of indentures give very comprehensive powers to 
the deputy.2 

The survival of such indentures is rare, but one exists in the Kent Archives 
Office for this period. It is significant both for the power which it put into 
the under-sheriff's hands, and for the considerable controls which it left 
the sheriff. On 7 December 1599, Francis Raworth became bound as under- 
sheriff to Roger Twisden, of East Peckham, near Tonbridge, Kent, who 
had been appointed high sheriff of the county five days before. He had been 


127 Eliz. I c.12 (1585): Statutes of the Realm, iv. 719-20. The following argument 
is based on findings originally made for the county of Kent, though several other 
counties have been examined here in order to test the validity of the Kentish picture. 
I wish to thank Professor J. Hurstfeld for his constant encouragement and advice, 
and Mr. R. L. Davids for many informative conversations on the subject. 

2M. Dalton, Officium Vicecomitum. The Office and Authoritie of Sherifs (1623), 
"The Epistle Dedicatorie’, fos. 170—3 (hereafter cited as Dalton (1623)). 
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assured of Raworth's ‘honest, upright and sufficient dischargeinge of the 
place and office of the undersherifwick’. Raworth was to perform at his 
own charge all duties except those which T'wisden himself would undertake; 
he would execute process, and he promised nót to neglect doing so. Should 
he be fined for any such neglect, however, then he would answer for the 
fines. He would see that 'T'wisden was not affected by any actions, charges 
or debts which arose from his duties, and he would have him quit of the 
shrieval account at the exchequer by not later than the end of May 1602.1 
In the impanelment of juries, or the execution of writs where actions of 
more than 100 marks were involved, he must have T'wisden’s own guidance, 
as indeed he must for action taken on letters from the privy council. He 
must declare in writing every fourteen days the effect of all writs and 
instructions he had received, and he must be resident in Kent during his 
term of office. In return for executing these duties, Raworth would enjoy 


all maner of such profitts, emoluments and comodities as and which to the sayde 
Roger T‘wisden as highe shirife of the sayd county...shall belonge or apperteyne 
for such things only as the sayd Francis Raworth...shall execute and doe according 
to the true intent and meaning of theis patents.? 


Raworth became entrusted in this way with what was the bulk of the work 
of the shrievalty, namely answering to the Crown for the fiscal responsibi- 
lities of the office and handling process on writs. But Twisden had taken 
measures to ensure that he would be kept informed of the substance of all 
legal process, and he attempted to exercise a more positive control over 
cases of greater financial importance and over special instructions which 
might be issued from the privy council. 

One of the most significant parts of the indenture is the stipulation that 
Raworth should shoulder the responsibility for faulty or negligent perform- 
ance of his duty: it bears witness to the under-sheriff's activity and the 
relative passiveness of the sheriff himself. The undertaking to protect the 
sheriff from such responsibility, ‘to save him harmless', is echoed in 
Dalton's examples of indentures, and in a number of cases in the Court of 
Requests concerning the under-sheriff in various counties.) What emerges 
most clearly in such cases is the fact that the high sheriff had not been active 
in the routine business of his office, and that he had accordingly attempted 
to avoid the consequences of actions at law concerning all those matters 
written away to his deputy. Obviously he must be circumspect in the way 
in which he gave such wide authorization to act in his name. Martin 
Barnham's son claimed that his father had insured himself so well against 
the inherent dangers of the position that many approached him, even from 
beyond the county of Kent where he was sheriff, in order to learn exactly 
how he had handled the problem.4 

1He was in fact on 25 Nov. 1601 (Kent Archives Office, U 49/01). 

2 Ibid., U 48/02. 

3Public Record Office, Requests 2/129/26(Wilts.), 2/94/10(Oxford), 2/36/119 
(Norwich). 

4*An original manuscript’, ed. T. B. Lennard, The Ancestor, ix (1904), 203. 
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We are thus faced with the fact that the under-sheriff was of major 
importance, not only in the sense that he was the high sheriff’s first assistant, 
but because in large areas of the shrievalty's work he became a true deputy, 
representing the sheriff himself who had withdrawn from active participa- 
tion and become something of a sleeping partner. In order to perform his 
tasks, the under-sheriff relied to a great extent on the assistance of the so- 
called 'bailiffs of hundreds', men who exercised a jurisdiction within a 
particular bailiwick consisting of a hundred, or more usually a group of 
hundreds. The numbers of bailiffs varied from county to county and were 
presumably dictated in part by the size of the shire; for example, Hertford- 
shire had five, Kent twelve and Essex no less than eighteen. The responsi- 
bility for executing writs and impanelling juries for cases concerning their 
own bailiwick was generally passed on to them by the under-sheriff, and 
for this reason one of the principal qualifications for the office ought to 
have been an intimate knowledge of the people and lands in the area. 
Between them therefore, the bailiffs ‘can knowe ech lande and person in 
the shire, and their abilitie to goe uppon enquestes’.1 

A number of difficulties occur in attempting to add detail and depth to 
this general picture of the shrievalty. The scarcity of shrieval records in 
the locality means that the under-sheriffs of a county cannot readily be 
identified by name over a period of years: a series of indentures of agreement 
such as that made between 'T'wisden and Raworth in Kent would be ideal 
for this purpose, and would at the same time act as a basis for a close examin- 
ation of the prominence of the under-sheriff. There is, however, good reason 
to believe that the memoranda rolls of the exchequer may be used to yield 
these names.2 The process whereby the sheriff sought exoneration of part 
of his charge before the barons of the exchequer is recorded in the praecepta 
section of the roll: it is here for example that claims were made and allowed 
for expenses incurred in moving prisoners. The high sheriff himself rarely 
appeared before the court to make these claims. Instead, he relied upon 
‘his attorney’, a man who was named at the head of that part of the roll given 
over to his account. Who were these attorneys? Since sheriffs seem to have 
delegated the task of passing their account to the under-sheriff, it is tempting 
to believe that the attorney and the under-sheriff were one and the same 
person. This is certainly not the case at all times: Henry Sledge appeared 
as attorney for Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire for 1606, and yet the 
roll states that Christopher Shute was under-sheriff ; similarly John Malbon 
served as under-sheriff in Hertfordshire in 1616-17, though William 
Webbe accounted, and William Worswick acted as attorney to John Pesshall, 
sheriff of Staffordshire, though the memoranda roll for the following year 
reveals that Pesshall's under-sheriff had been a man called Edward Lloyd.3 


1Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum, ed. L. Alston (Cambridge, 1906), 
p. 77; M. Dalton, Officium Vicecomitum. The Office and Authority of Sheriffs (1682), 
p. 458 (hereafter cited as Dalton (1682)). 

?P.R.O., E 368 (Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer series). 

38ee Appendix A; P.R.O., E 368/567. 
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On the other hand there are many more instances throughout the lists of 
names where 'attorneys' have been identified as under-sheriffs, usually 
within the same roll in which they accounted, though sometimes in a subse- 
quent record. As for Kent, other sources have supplied the identification 
in a few more cases. It is fortunately possible to test the conclusion which 
arises from this, namely, that in the absence of lists of under-sheriffs as such 
the memoranda rolls may be used as an alternative source, albeit one with 
some limitations. Among the Wolley manuscripts in the British Library is 
a list of Derbyshire sheriffs and their under-sheriffs for the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, and a comparison with a list of attorneys 
drawn from the memoranda rolls for the same period reveals striking 
similarities. There are in fact only three instances within some forty-five 
years where the names are not the same.! 

But even if it is safe to assume the attorneys to be under-sheriffs in most 
cases, it is difficult to say much about them as individuals at this stage: 
until the solid groundwork of investigating government in the counties has 
been completed, most of them must remain mere names in our lists. Several 
interesting points arise, however. In the first place, although the under- 
Sheriff was drawn, not unexpectedly, from lower down the social scale than 
his master, it is clear enough from the style which commonly follows his 
name that he had attained gentility. Indeed, the families of Sledge and 
Sandford appéar in the Cambridgeshire and Essex heralds’ visitations 
respectively, and Cadman, Willoughby and Mascall in those for Kent, 
Willoughby by virtue of being related to the sheriff he served.2 

Very little is known, too, about the professional qualifications of under- 
sheriffs, though the nature of their work almost certainly necessitated a legal 
training in the complicated art of execution of process. Thomas Mabbe, 
who held office for so long in Kent during James’s reign, was certainly an 
‘attorney at law’.3 And if under-sheriffs were attorneys at law, their 
training had probably been gained, not at one of the four Inns of Court, but 
rather at one of the Chancery Inns which concentrated on producing 
solicitors rather than barristers. Another example from Kent must serve 
to illustrate this suggestion, for there is evidence that Michael Sandes’s 
under-sheriff for 1584-5 was connected with Staple Inn.4 With legal 
expertise and experience such as this behind them the under-sheriffs were 


‘British Library (formerly British Museum), Add. MS. 6671 fos. 130-131v. 
See Appendix A. Note, in addition to these three exceptions, the absence of fore- 
names for John and Richard Harper’s attorneys, and different forenames for Henry 
Agard’s under-sheriff and attorney. Excepting Derbyshire, the sample counties in 
Appendix A were chosen purely for the sake of convenience, since their accounts 
appear in sequence on one of the four rolls for the year, that for Michaelmas 
term. 

?Harleian Society Publications, xli.47; xiii.285; xlii.57; Ixxv.49, 65; see xc. 9, 27, 
52, 58, 92, 100 (Worcs.); xiii.204 (Essex); xxii.154 (Herts.); xli.96 (Cambs.) for 
other possibilities. 

3P.R.O., Chancery 2/B23/8 (James I); Bosseville v Mabbe et al., June 1623. 

4P.R.O., Req. 2/206/21. 
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naturally qualified for certain other lower-level government offices. Thomas 
Mascall, Humphrey Cubbett and 'Thomas Mabbe for example all served 
as coroners for Kent at various times throughout the period.! Mascall 
also became clerk of the peace for Kent, and served as escheator for Kent 
and Middlesex.2 In Essex both Matthew Rudd and George Sandford 
served in this capacity, and Sandford's escheatorship in 1604 may have 
been held during one of his years as under-sheriff for the county in the 
early sixteen-hundreds.3 Henry Sledge, who is known to have been active 
in the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire shrievalty, also undertook 
the escheatorship in 1608.4 

When we turn to a consideration of the bailiffs of the hundreds we face 
even greater difficulties. The process of gaining exoneration from specific 
charges in the sheriff's accounts occasionally reveals a bailiff's name, but in 
order to compile lists of names like those of under-sheriffs in Appendix A, 
one must turn away from the memoranda rolls. One has to rely in fact on 
quarter sessions and assizes records and, as is well known, quantities of these 
documents appear to have been lost or destroyed over the centuries, making 
the task of investigating local governmental activities immensely more 
difficult and even impossible in some respects. But the assizes records for 
the south-eastern circuit provide fairly complete lists of bailiffs’ names for 
three of the counties sampled for under-sheriffs, and a list for Staffordshire 
can be compiled for much of the period under survey from the useful pub- 
lished edition of the quarter sessions records of the county (see Appendix 
B).5 It has been suggested that the bailiff of the hundred ‘may have been 
a lawyer’ but this cannot as yet be confirmed or denied.6 Being less socially 
significant than the under-sheriff whose directions he was supposed to 
follow, he remains almost completely a biographical unknown quantity. 


ae Assizes 35/28/4/4; 35/32/4/38; 35/33/5/43; King’s Bench 9/723, no. 
288. 

2Sir Edgar Stephens, The Clerks of the Counties (Newport, Mon., 1961), p. 109; 
P.R.O., List of Escheators, comp. A. C. Wood (List and Index Soc., Ixxii, 1971), 
p. 71. Dr. Felix Hull tells me that Francis Raworth served as town clerk of Dover 
from at least 1601, Humphrey Cubbett as steward of Faversham from 1575, and 
that John Note may also have been town clerk of Hythe. All these offices presumably 
necessitated legal training. Richard Alport and Thomas Leving in Derbyshire, and 
Thomas Symonds in Worcestershire, may have become clerks of the peace after 
serving in the under-sheriffwick (Stephens, pp. 75, 181), but on the whole there 
does not seem to be much evidence that men moved from the office of under-sheriff 
or bailiff to that of clerk, or vice versa. It is interesting, however, that there are some 
family names among the clerks which are common in the lists of officers we have been 
considering, e.g. Mascall for Kent, and Crompton and Alport for Staffordshire 
(ibid., pp. 109, 159). 

3 List of Escheators, p. 47. 

4 Ibid., p. 19. For other under-sheriffs possibly serving as escheator see ibid., pp. 
19, 47 for counties already cited, and pp. 115-16, 184-5 for Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire, and Worcestershire. 

5P.R.O., Assizes 35; Quarter Sessions Rolls, 1581—1609 (6 vols., Staffordshire 
Record Soc., 1929-49). 

6 Quarter Sessions Rolls, 1581-1609, iii, p. xx. 
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It is not possible, therefore, to give very satisfactory answers to questions 
about the quality and character of under-sheriffs and bailiffs, but the 
information in Appendices A and B is none the less of considerable import- 
ance. First and foremost it is abundantly clear that the shrievalty showed 
strong signs of being handled at bailiff level by a body of men which changed 
little from year to year. This tendency was most marked in the bailiwick 
of Harlow in Essex when, as far as one can tell, one man (or perhaps father 
and son) held office for more than forty years, and also in several of the 
Kentish bailiwicks; but it was by no means uncommon for men to serve 
for three or four years on end, and then return to office for another period 
a few years later. There was some rotation in office from bailiwick to 
bailiwick, like that of Thomas Sparrowhawk in Essex from Thurstable to 
Dengey and then to Winstree between 1558 and 1591, or like that of the 
Henmans in Kent, from Eyhorne to the Seven Hundreds. Another inter- 
esting feature is what appears to be an element of family specialization in 
the office. Examples of this are to be seen in all four of the counties under 
examination: the Ayres in Tendring, Essex; the Woolleys in Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire; the Butts in Milton, the Clokes in Chart and Longbridge, 
Shepway, the Seven Hundreds and in Sutton at Hone in Kent, and the 
Suckers, or Sugars, in Cuddleston in Staffordshire. As a whole, the bailiffs 
thus came to embody a good deal of experience in shrieval duty. Their 
appointment, like that of the under-sheriff, lay in the hands of the high 
sheriff himself, and yet there was clearly no fundamental or large-scale 
dismissal and reappointment by incoming sheriffs. Such an exercise may 
well have been impossible in practical terms, but the implications cannot be 
overlooked: to the average inhabitant in the county, his bailiff was most 
probably a more immediate manifestation of the shrievalty than either 
the under-sheriff or the sheriff. To many then the shrievalty must have 
appeared to change little from year to year. 

Continuation in office beyond a year is not so evident among the under- 
sheriffs. There are of course some notable exceptions. In Essex it is likely 
that both George Sandford and Robert Salmon served for several years on 
end, but the most striking examples are to be found in Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire and in Kent. It is probable that Henry Sledge was 
appointed for no less than eight years from 1610-11 to 1617-18 in addition 
to several other terms of office before and after. At about the same time a 
similar phenomenon was occurring in Kent where Thomas Mabbe may have 
served on ten occasions from 1607-8 to 1617-18: save for the appointment 
of an alternative deputy by Sheriff Maximilian Dallison in 1611, the 
administrative activity of the Kentish shrievalty was co-ordinated for all 
these years in the hands of one man. Under such circumstances of prolonged 
tenure of the under-shrievalty, the relative permanence of the shrieval 
staff already observed among the bailiffs became more marked; and while 
the sheriff came and went from year to year, the institution of the shrievalty 
stayed much as it was. The careers of Sledge and Mabbe appear to be 
exceptional, but there were others who took up the task on several occasions 
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and so brought to bear the weight of accumulated experience in the counties 
they served. 

The practical advantage of running a shrievalty with a staff which had 
previous experience is, of course, the most obvious explanation of the state 
of affairs analysed here; and yet at first sight the evidence that bailiffs and 
under-sheriffs continued in office for more than one year is surprising on 
a number of counts. For one thing, it offended the spirit of the law, which 
saw dangers in long tenure of office because men could grow skilful in the 
craft of defrauding both the Crown and the people. Hence by the second 
half of the fourteenth century, it had become illegal for a sheriff, under- 
sheriff or his clerk to serve a second term of office immediately after the 
first.? By 1377 it had been further enacted that a sheriff could not be chosen 
for a second term within three years following his first, and a statute of 
Henry V in 1413 recited again the evils of continuing in office and extended 
the three-year stipulation to bailiffs. Tt is interesting to note in passing that 
no statute explicitly subjected the under-sheriff to this second limitation, 
though both the high sheriff and the bailiff were in theory bound to it. The 
law may indeed have included him implicitly; such, it would appear, was 
the belief of those who brought a charge against a man in Henry VIII’s 
reign on the grounds that he had served as under-sheriff within three years 
of an earlier term, and there is no evidence that their reading of thestatutes 
was judged erroneous. But whatever the case it is clear there were in- 
fringements of the law, and Dalton's doubts about the efficacy of the 
statutes were well-founded.5 

Again, the apparent willingness of some men to return to the under- 
shrievalty suggests that the office had qualities which made it a worthwhile 
venture on more than one occasion. This runs contrary to some evidence 
which suggests that it had become burdensome and unpopular. In 1588 
an under-sheriff himself wrote to Burghley on the matter, and the picture he 
painted was a gloomy one of professional frustration. The sheer size of the 
task before the officer led to overwork and in most cases an inability to gain 
a working knowledge of the whole county. In consequence, he was forced 
to rely on the bailiffs who were ‘the moste wicked and craftye persons of 
the worlde': a man of skill and discretion who worked hard in his job 
would nevertheless be defeated by the wiles of others.6 The bailiff's closer 
knowledge of the county gave him a distinct advantage over the under-sheriff 
when the latter tried to seize the lands of Crown debtors. For the bailiff had 
often allied himself with the local interests involved, presumably for a 
price, and since the under-sheriff had no close knowledge of the neighbour- 

1 See for example Edward Munday (Cambs. & Hunts.), Thomas Leving (Derbs.), 
William Webb (Herts.) and William Blizzard (Worcs.). 

214 Ed. III, stat. 1, c. 7 (1340); 42 Ed. III, c. 9 (1368); Statutes of the Realm, 
i. 283, 389. 

i II, c. 11 (1377); 1 Hen. V, c. 4 (1413); Statutes of the Realm, ii.4,171. ` 

4P.R.O., E 159/310, rot. 24. I owe this reference to R. L. Davids. 

5Dalton (1623), fos, 176, 177v. 

6Brit. Libr., Lansdowne MS. 57 fos. 16—19v. 
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hood, he was powerless to prevent such obstruction. . The jury of inquiry, 
called to determine the debtor's lands, ' beinge advised by the crafty bailiffs, 
will never fynde anye thinge more than the sheriffe of his owne knowledge 
willswere unto them is to be founde'. Writing in 1628, shortly after Michael 
Dalton had published his own handbook, Wilkinson developed a similar 
argument, claiming that bailiffs blocked process by giving wrong inform- 
ation to the under-sheriff, declaring falsely that men who owed money were 
either dead or untraceable.1 In fact a major part of an under-sheriff's time 
in office would be spent attempting to deal with large numbers of writs 
coming to him from various departments of state, especially the financial 
Courts of Exchequer and Wards. Locally the activities of the justices in 
their quarter sessions and assizes produced another batch of writs for 
execution. And in all that he did the executing officer must be careful to 
stay in his strictly defined sphere of authority: the contemporary handbooks 
were most emphatic about the correct way of serving all kinds of writs so as 
not to run the risk of falling outside the law. 

Having met these difficulties in the county, the under-sheriff then faced 
the task of clearing the shrieval account at the exchequer, a difficult enough 
problem without the added grievance of having to pay fees to a number of 
officers there at every turn. An undated document, probably written in 
James’s reign, criticized the system of fee-taking, claiming that old debts 
‘which never could penny be gotten of” were charged to the account simply 
as a device whereby interested officials might demand fees for the process 
of discharging each such sum. The cost of accounting and the anticipation 
of it ‘hath made many under-shirriffs runne away”.2 'l'wicein 1606 the house 
of commons took up the cry against exchequer fees on sheriffs, and further 
documents of 1609 detailed many of the fees charged by officials in various 
departments. The cost of clearing the Yorkshire account had been 
£105 7s od, Warwickshire’s bill was £34 13s 8d, and Rutland's £13 7s od. 
It was claimed in fact that ‘the chardges are nowe so greate as no body that 
honest is wylbe an under-shereffe'.? There was indeed a strong temptation 
to turn to corrupt practices in order to cover expenses. Wilkinson com- 
mented that it was ‘no marvell that the under-sherifes make shipwrack of 
their consciences to catch what they can to save themselves'.^ The under- 
sheriff was in fact the object of considerable contempt. Burghley's corres- 
pondent had mentioned the disrepute into which he had fallen, and cited 
the current adage ""T'wise an under-sheriffe, and never an honest man’.5 In 
rewarding a zealous under-sheriff in 1602, the Star Chamber judges ventured 

11bid., fo. 17v; J. Wilkinson, The Office and Authorities of Coroners and Sherifes 
(1628), fo. 76. 

2 Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 6836 fos. 204-5. 

3 The Parliamentary Diary of Robert Bowyer, ed. D. H. Willson (Minneapolis & 
London, 1931), p. 154; J. Hawarde, Les Reportes del Cases in Camera Stellata, 
1593 to 1609, ed. W. P. Baildon (1894), p. 437; Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 166 fos. 77r 


and v, 72, 74, 76, 77v. 
4^ Wilkinson, fo. 74. 
SBrit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 57 fo. 16. 
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the opinion that there were still ‘a small number without corruption”, and 
in 1609 the privy council drove home the point when they reprimanded 
sheriffs generally for appointing ‘so many that are bred in nothinge, but in 
craft, extortion and corruption'.! So Wilkinson thought it impossible to 
get a sympathetic hearing for the under-sheriff's cause: there were bad 
examples, but everyone suffered as a result. Thus ‘often times an honest 
man is condemned to be a knave’. It was cruel and harsh 


...that all bee condemned for some, for there is never an officer the King hath, 
taketh more paines, and undergoes more perils and doth the King better service 
then an honest understanding and a carefull under sherife doth, but commonly 
these doe dye beggars by reason of the causes before alledged.? 


The perils he faced were indeed great. As an agent of the enforcement 
of the process of law, his chances of encountering hostility were strong. 
Itappearsthataround 1600 a number of instances of violence against under- 
sheriffs throughout the country occurred, and in 1603 a fine of {500 was 
imposed in Star Chamber for offering resistance to execution of process. 
This type of offence was judged to be ‘now common and exorbitant, and in 
the nature of rebellion and contempt of the King’.3 In the latter part of 
1607, John Note, serving as under-sheriff of Kent for the fourth time, 
encountered an extremely virulent form of contempt. On 29 June he had 
received a writ of capias in the name of William Gillinge and directed against 
Sir Richard Bulkley of Lewisham. Bulkley was the son of Sir Richard the 
elder who had been a favourite of Queen Elizabeth and a member of her 
household. The father's wealth was considerable but his son owed Gillinge 
£40 and, on the basis of the capias, Note was to arrest him and have him 
at the Court of Common Pleas on 6 October. On 25 September Note 
arrested Bulkley at East Greenwich, but was attacked by three yeomen, 
Charles Littleton, Hosea Allyard and Edward Ryle, who were apparently 
servants to Bulkley. Ryle beat him violently on the head with a staff, and 
Note died shortly afterwards at 10 o'clock that night. The coroner's jury 
stressed that Note's execution of the writ had been undertaken in a peaceful 
manner, and with some initial reservations, Bulkley's mother, who wrote to 
Salisbury immediately after the incident, agreed with this and spoke up 
against the ‘mischievous’ attack. The jury returned a verdict of murder by 
deed against Ryle, and by aiding and abetting against Bulkley himself and 
the other servants. Bulkley was subsequently pardoned, but the othera 
seem to have been executed for their crimes.4 


1Hawarde, p. 128. The term ‘sheriff’ is used, though it seems to be applied to the 
under-sheriff (pp. 125-9); Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 12515 fo. 9. . 

2 Wilkinson, fo. 74v. 

3Hawarde, pp. 125-9, 167. 

4P.R.O., K.B. 9/723, no. 288; D.N.B. sub Bulkley, Richard; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Salisbury MSS., xix. 257; Cal. S. P. Dom. 1603-10, p. 442; P.R.O., K.B. 29/248, 
rot. 129; Assizes 35/51/5/6. My thanks are due to Mr. N. Evans of the P.R.O. who 
gave me invaluable assistance in reconstructing this case. See E 368/598 (praecepta 
section), and Quarter Sessions Papers, 1591-1643, ed. J. W. Willis Bund (Worcs. 
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No one was in a better position to appreciate the ultimate charges con- 
fronting the under-sheriff than the coroner who took the inquest on Note's 
body. This was ''homas Mabbe, who nevertheless a matter of weeks later 
became under-sheriff to Robert Edolphe, and subsequently served for a 
further nine years, thereby giving the Kentish shrievalty that stability in 
the middle years of James’s reign which has already been noticed. It is 
unlikely that Mabbe served against his will, and there were others who 
might have taken on the task: when Gabriel Livesey was appointed sheriff 
of Kent in 1617, Mabbe was only one of a number of ‘sutors unto him for 
the undersherriffwick’.1 We cannot even rule out the possibility that some 
men bought the office, hoping presumably to cover the outlay and show a 
profit during the year ahead.? Apart from this it should not be forgotten 
that the power and authority transmitted to the under-sheriff made him an 
officer of standing and prestige within the county, and an ambitious man 
might see it as a road to even greater advancement. Disputes between 
William Wentworth, sheriff of Yorkshire in 1601-2, and John Wormall 

his under-sheriff, had reached such a pitch by 1607 that the privy council 
appointed three men to hear matters between them. But Wentworth was 
not satisfied with the choice of arbiters. One of them was Sir Thomas Bland, 
his father’s under-sheriff in 1582-3, and knighted in 1604. Bland, claimed 
Wentworth, was hardly an indifferent party in the case: he had paid ‘no 
penny’ for his office of under-sheriff and had entered no bond to discharge 
the same. In fact, when Wentworth senior died, Bland had left the son 
“utterly alone to go through with the account to my extreme trouble and 
loss’, and yet Bland’s office had been ‘the very foundation of his advance- 
ment’,3 

Generally, however, the office might be sought after because of the 
financial gain it offered, for in the execution of all writs between party and 
party, the officers responsible were entitled to a fee. The Act of 1 585 
necessitating the taking of oaths by under-sheriffs, attempted in so doing to 
keep fees within the limits of existing legislation, and two years later another 
Act defined certain fees precisely.4 The scale of fees which Dalton printed is 
a comprehensive one, showing the rewards allowed to sheriffs or under- 
sheriffs, bailiffs and gaolers, and the 1682 edition of this Officium Vice- 
comitum has some additional comments on fees. Despite the regulating 


Hist. Soc., 1899-1900), ii. 427 for a dangerous arrest and an assault on the under- 
sheriff in Worcestershire in the mid 16208. 

1 P.R.O., C 2/B23/8 (James I); see Req. 2/36/119 for request of the office in Nor- 
wich (35 Eliz. I), and C 2/C26/8 (James J), for Thomas Crane begging to be appointed 
under-sheriff in Cornwall in 1618-19. 

? Wilkinson, fo. 49v talks of ‘undersherifs which buy their offices’. 

? Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xix. 391-2; P.R.O., List of Sheriffs (Lists 
and Indexes, ix, 1898), p. 163; West Riding Sessions Rolls, ed. J. Lister, iii (Yorks. 
Archaeol. and Topographical Assoc., Record Ser., 1888), p. 208; W. Shaw, The 
Knights of England (1906), ii. 132. 

427 Eliz. I, c.12 (1585), 29 Eliz. I, c.4 (1587): Statutes of the Realm, iv. 719-20, 
769. 
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legislation, *it seemeth that use and custom hath sithence allowed divers 
fees'. Moreover, there was an extensive area where the fee was not fixed, 
but was to be arranged between the officer and the parties concerned.! In 
short, under-sheriffs and bailiffs held ‘offices of profit’ and this is a powerful 
explanation of continuation in office for any length of time. William Bowle, 
an ordinary yeoman of Queen Elizabeth's chamber, was in fact granted the 
profits from the bailiwicks of Sutton at Hone and 'T'wyford in Kent for life, 
without interference from the sheriff, who of course normally had the right 
to appoint his own officers.? And if the under-sheriff was careful enough, 
Wilkinson claimed he could gain from his tenure of office; he 


shal both herby get good knowledge and experience, and some profit, and his ' 
master may give him good allowance, and yet have sufficient out of the honest gaines 
of the office, to passe his accounts.3 


On the other hand he might yield to the temptation his position put in 
his way and resort to sharp practices for the purpose of gathering as many 
fees as possible. A case involving a Kentish under-sheriff illustrates both 
the process whereby fees were arranged between the officer and the party 
concerned, and how pressure could be applied in order to extract as much 
money as possible. When Michael Sandes of Throwley became sheriff 
in 1584 he appointed as his chief deputy Thomas Cloke, who lived close 
by at Ospringe. Cloke was subsequently called before the Court of Requests 
and accused of delaying action on a writ for the recovery of some £50 until 
John Firminger, who had sued out the writ, promised to pay him {5 as his 
fee. But then the under-sheriff, ‘having a gready mynd of filthie gayne' 
delayed process again, and this time Firminger signed a bill, though 
unwillingly, on 9 July 1585, which guaranteed the payment of {10 by 
1I October next. After Firminger's death more than two years later, Cloke 
took his son Andrew to law for payment of the bill. Andrew contested that 
his father had already paid, and that Cloke was attempting to take the fee 
again. In a further plea, he alleged that the bill was in fact a forgery, and 
that the scale of Cloke's fee was illicit. He had served process on 1o July 
1587, and on the basis of the statute of that year which defined the fees an 
under-sheriff could take in process of this sort, he had no right to ask for so 
much on execution for a debt of £80 [sic]. Cloke had antedated the bill in 
order to give his fee the pretence of legality.4 

Leaving aside the inconsistency of these two pleas, together with the fact 
that Cloke was no longer under-sheriff in 1587, the case reveals how sub- 
stantial fees might be. Apparently Cloke stood by his claim to £ro, for he 
had taken legal action against Firminger for its recovery. But if the allega- 
tions which Firminger made had any foundation, then the manner in 

1Dalton (1623), fos. 182—5; (1682), pp. 467—74. 

2P.R.O., MS. Calendar and Index to Patent Rolls, 17—30 Eliz. I, fo. 66v (18 Jan. 
19 Eliz. I); Req. 2/184/46 for case alleging attempts by Sheriff Boys (1577-8) to 


dispossess Bowle. 
3 Wilkinson, fo. 49v (my italics). 
*P.R.O., Req. 2/92/25; 2/206/21. 
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which the fee was arranged is also highly significant: by delaying action on 
the writ, and thereby holding up the whole case, Cloke could effectively 
force Firminger's hand and name his own price for serving the writ. The 
system of fee payment could thus be transformed from one of payment for 
the service of execution into one whereby as much as possible was extracted 
in order that the writ be executed at all. 

"There were a number of more definitely illegal ways in which the under- 
sheriff could make money. Juries could be impanelled to contain humble 
men who lacked the capacity to serve, the better sort excused 'for money 
and bribes’. When the under-sheriff levied fines imposed in the courts a 
number of possibilities were open to him, one of which was to levy the fine 
and fail to discharge the person so that it could be gathered again.! But it 
was not only the subject who was wronged in these practices. A number of 
documents from this period add substance to Dalton’s claim that a propor- 
tion of the Crown's profits from justice was sticking to the fingers of the 
shrieval staff. The easiest way of making money was for the under-sheriff 
to assert and then swear on oath that for a number of reasons he had been 
unable to levy all that had been asked of him. He would pay only a fraction of 
what he had actually levied and pocket the rest. One favourite excuse for 
not levying fines was that the persons upon whom they had been imposed 
were resident within a liberty, and that the under-sheriff had no authority 
to collect them. Around 1590 the allegation was made that this gambit was 
‘a practize common with the most’.2 Of course the bailiffs too might use 
any of these expedients, since they commonly performed the task of levying 
itself, in which case they could either share their spoils with the under- 
Sheriff or keep them to themselves. 

It remains true of course that the role of the Tudor high sheriff has not 
yet been fully examined by historians: it is now an old assumption that he 
was of little significance at this time, though it is granted that he might 
exercise real, and perhaps controversial power at county elections. If this 
assumption is ever tested closely, we shall inevitably be drawn to ask the 
question: ‘By what means, and with whose help, did he perform his tasks ?' 
The foregoing argument has necessarily done little more than suggest part 
of an answer to that question and the finer points of the picture can only be 
supplied after further inquiries in particular areas. But it seems apparent 
that if there was any smoothness in administration, a semi-permanent 
staff of bailiffs supplied the skill and experience to make it possible. It is also 
clear that the under-sheriff co-ordinated the bulk of their activities, the 
high sheriff reserving to himself only the prestigious and most influential 
parts of his duties: an alienation of activity on the scale involved between 
Roger Twisden and Francis Raworth was probably quite normal. Men of 


1 Dalton (1623), fo. 194r and v. 

2P.R.0., E 143/box 43 (two pages of an Elizabethan letter on the abuses of under- 
sheriffs, obviously misplaced in this box of Jacobean extents); S.P. 46/20/82; Brit. 
Libr., Lansd. MSS. 86 fo. 9o, 167 fos. 72, 113; The Stiffkey Papers, ed. H. Saunders 
(Camden 3rd ser., xxvi, 1915), p. 26. 
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the sheriff's social standing would not usually want a large part in the execu- 
tion of legal process which was the work of a solicitor. Despite the incon- 
veniences attaching to the post of under-sheriff there were many good 
reasons why it was an attractive one. Itbrought with it the right to take fees, 
the opportunity to exploit the officer's position and authority as one who 
moved the machinery of process, and the chance to intercept the flow of 
revenue from the subject to the Crown. All these combined to make the 
office one of potential profit. Seen in any other light, it is difficult to reconcile 
the long service of men like Mabbe with the claim that it was unwelcome 
and burdensome. 

The lists which follow in the Appendices contain the names of the under- 
sheriffs and of most of the bailiffs who served under them in this period 
in the four counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Staffordshire: the 
lack of readily available quarter sessions and assizes material renders it 
impossible for the moment to identify the bailiffs of the other three shrieval- 
ties included in Appendix A. In Section 1 of that Appendix, the name of the 
attorney and in Section 2 the name of the attorney/under-sheriff is followed 
by the number of the memoranda roll providing his name. An italicized 
name shows that the attorney is identified as the under-sheriff in the same 
roll, and supplementary identifications and information from other sources 
are footnoted. Names of bailiffs in Appendix B in the counties of Essex, 
Hertfordshire and Kent for the period 1580-1625 are listed under the 
‘nomina ministrorum" in the respective files for the counties, and the names 
for Staffordshire (1586-1609) may be gathered from the printed sessions 
records.! The tables were compiled largely to investigate how far the work 
of the shrievalty was executed in accordance with the spirit of the law, that 
is to say, by a fresh body of men from year to year. Availability of evidence 
was therefore of major importance in determining the choice of county, and 
it may be that the shrievalties selected do not represent a truly random 
sample. But bearing in mind the comments of Michael Dalton it is hard 
to believe that they represent a picture peculiar to themaelves alone. Import- 
ant as the Appendices are to the foregoing argument, however, it is hoped 
that the names printed here will be of some use to those historians studying 
local administration and its personnel in closer detail than has been possible 
in this article. 

T. E. HARTLEY 


1P.R.O., Assizes 35, boxes 22-67. Names for Kent for c.1594—c.1618 may also 
be collected from Kent Archives Office, QM/SRo/2, 7, 10, 11, 17, 20, 23, 27-9, 33, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 46-7, 50, 52, 54, 57. Quarter Sessions Rolls, 1581-1609, i 1.275, 279; 
ii.21, 108, 214,308; iii.27,119,168,290; iv.18,116,249,362,406; v.5,71,189; vi.39,117. 
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APPENDIX A 
ATTORNEYS AND UNDER-SHERIFFS 
1. DERBYSHIRE 1580-1 to 1624—5 
Under-Sheriff 
(British Library, Additional MS. Attorney 
6671 fos. 130—131v) (Public Record Office, E 368) 

1580-1 Walter Walley Walter Walley 426 
1581-2 George ( ?) Philips — Philips 430 
1582-3 William Bateman William Bateman 434 
1583-4 Antony Bradshaw Antony Bradshaw 438 
1584-5 John Hides John Hide 442 
1585-6 Thomas Leving Thomas Leving 446 
1586-7 Francis Richards Francis Richards 450 
1587-8 John Whitehall John Whitehall 454 
1588-9 Thomas Fitch Thomas Filtes 458 
1589-90 Nicholas, Godfrey Clark Godfrey Clark 462 
1590-1 John Archpole John Archbold 466 
1591-2 William Royle William Ryle 470 
1592-3 Christopher Pegg Christopher Pegg 474 
1593-4 William Parker William Parker 478 
1594—5 John Buckley John Buckley 482 
1595-6 Henry Travis Henry Travis 486 
1596-7 Thomas Thacker Thomas Thacker 490 
1597-8 Richard Alport Richard Alport 494. 
1598-9 Nicholas Alexander Nicholas Alexander 498 
1599-1600 ‘Thomas Freake Thomas Freake 502 
1600~1 Thomas Leving Thomas Leving 506 
1601-2 Edward Dean Edward Dean 510 
1602-3 Thomas Leving Thomas Leving 514 
1603-4 Simon Javon Simon Jasson 518 
1604-5 Edward Dean Edward Dean 522 
1605-6 William Dean William Dean 526 
1606-7 Antony Bradshaw Antony Bradshaw 529 
1607-8 Exuperius (?) Bradshaw — Bradshaw 533 
1608-9 Thomas Smethwick Thomas Smethwick 536 
1609-10 Thomas Hall Thomas Hall 540 
1610-11 Robert Nichols Robert Nichols 544 
1611-12 William William Agard 548 
1612-13 Nicholas Foxeley Nicholas Foxley 552 
1613-14 William Dean William Dean 556 
1614-15 Thomas Leving John Cowper 560 
1615-16 James Bullock James Bullock 564 
1616-17 William Brown Thurston (?) Brown 568 
1617-18 Edward Pegg Edward Pegg 572 
1618-19 Hamond Noble (No roll this year) 
1619-20 William Davenport William Davenport 579 
1620-1 William Brown Edward Pottell 583 
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Under-Sheriff 
(British Library, Additional MS. Attorney 
6671 fos. 130-131V) (Public Record Office, E 368) 
1621-2 Edward Pegg Edward Pegg 587 
1622-3 Edward Potterall No name 591 
1623-4 John Maior John Maior 595 
1624—5 Thomas Leving John Maior ' 599 


2. CAMBRIDGESHIRE & HUNTINGDONSHIRE, ESSEX, HERT- 
FORDSHIRE, KENT, STAFFORDSHIRE AND WORCESTERSHIRE, 
I580-I to 1624-5 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE & HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


1580: Edward Munday (425); 1581: Thomas Goldsborough (429); 1 582: 
Christopher Farforth (?) (433); 1583: no name (437); 1584: William Cablyn, gt. 
(441); 1585: Thomas Goldsborough (445); 1586: William Walden (449); 1587: 
Edward Munday (453); 1588: Robert Cook (457); 1589: Francis Lucas (461); 
1590: Thomas Foster (465); 1591: William Walden (469); 1592: Edward Munday 
(473); 1593: William Walden (477); 1594: William Catlyn! (481); 1595: Thomas 
Austrey, gt. (485); 1596: Thomas Grange (489); 1597: William Walden, gt. (493); 
1598: Michael Laxton (497); 1599: Henry Sledge, gt. (501); 1600: John Wicksted 
(505); 1601: William Bridge? (509); 1602: (No praecepta section for this county 
found); 1603: Thomas Foster (517); 1604: Henry Sledge (521); 1606: Christopher 
Shute? (525); 1606: William Bridge (528); 1607: Henry Sledge, gt. (532); 
1608: William Bridge, gt. (535); 1609: Thomas Maples, gt. (539); 1610: Henry 
Sledge (543); 1611: Henry Sledge (547); 1612: Henry Sledge (551); 1613: 
Henry Sledge (555); 1614: Henry Sledge (559); 1615: Henry Sledge (563); 1616: 
Henry Sledge (567); 1617: Henry Sledge (571); 1618: Samuel Spalding (575); 
1619: Henry Sledge (578); 1620: Roger Sledge, gt. (582); 1621: Roger Sledge 
(586); 1622: Samuel Spalding‘ (590); 1623: Edward Ingrye, gt. (594); 1624: 
Henry Sledge, gt. (598); i 


ESSEX 


(Feb.) 1581: Robert Crisp, gt. (425); 1581: Robert Crisp (429); 1582: Robert 
Crisp (433); 1583: Matthew Rudd (437); 1584: George Sandford (441); 1585:, 
Robert Crisp (445); 1586: Lawrence Bingham (449); 1587: George Cowall (453); 
1588: Michael Auketill (457); 1589: James Mascall (461); 1590: George Cowall 
(465); 1591: Robert Meade (469); 1592: Thomas Green (473); 1593: Matthew 
Rudd, gt. (477); 1594: Thomas Green, gt. (481); 1595: Thomas Hedgeman (485); 
1596:—Hedgeman, gt. (489); 1597: Edward Fage, gt. (493); 1598: Edward 
Herrys, gt. (497); 1599: John Williams, gt. (501); 1600: John Courtman, gt. (505); 
1601: George Sandford, gt. (509); 1602: (No praecepta section for this county 
found); 1603: George Sandford, gt. (517); 1604: George Sandford, gt. (521); 1606: 


1But another man accounting. 
2 Called under-sheriff in P.R.O., E 368/517. 
3 Though Sledge was attorney. 
4Called under-sheriff in P.R.O., E 368/586. 
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George Sandford, gt. (525); 1606: James Gibson (528); 1607: Robert Dawes 
(532); 1608: Thomas Reynolds (535); 1609: Matthew Rudd, gt. (539); 1610: 
George Cooe (543); 1611: Robert Dawes, gt. (547); 1612: Robert Dawes (551); 
1613: Robert Dawes (555); 1614: Lionel Farrington (559); 1615: Robert Salmon, 
gt. (563); 1616: Thomas Purcas (567); 1617: Robert Salmon (571); 1618: Robert 
Salmon (575); 1619: Robert Salmon (578); 1620: George Sandford! (582); 
1621: George Sandford, gt. (586); 1622: Barnaby Pollard & George Sandford 
(590); 1623: Robert Salmon? (594); 1624: Thomas Barnard, gt. (598); 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


1580: Thomas Parrys (425); 1581: Gilbert Hill (429); 1582: William Chambers 
(433); 1583: Michael Dryden (437); 1584: Reginald Basse (441); 1585: Andrew 
King (445); 1586: William Astreye (449); 1587: Roger Farrington (453); 1588: 
James Jeve (457); 1589: Andrew King (461); 1590: James Morley (465); 1591: 
Robert Young (469); 1592: Edward King (473); 1593: Andrew King (477); 
1594: James Geve (481); 1595: Dionysius Hynde (485); 1596: John Webster 
(489); 1597: George Battell (493); 1598: John Kettle (497); 1 599: James Jeve 
(501); 1600: George Battell (505); 1601: James Jeve (509); 1602: (No praecepta 
section for this county found); 1603: James Jeve3 (517); 1604: George Battell 
(521); 1606: James Jeve, gt. (525); 1606: Henry Hopper (528); 1607: Fokn 
Webster (532); 1608: William Malbon (535); 1609: James Morley (539); 1610: 
John Webster (543); 1611: Charles North, gt. (547); 1612: William Malbon (551); 
1613: William Webb (555); 1614: William Webb (559); 1615: William Webb 
(563); 1616: John Malbon* (567); 1617: William Webb (571); 1618: Charles 
North (575); 1619: Thomas Herne, gt. (578); 1620: George Waller (582); 1621: 
Thomas Horne, gt. (586); 1622: Francis Creed (590); 1623: William Webb, gt. 
(594); 1624: ''homas Horne, gt. (598); 


KENT 


1580: Humphrey Cubbett (425); 1581: George Burchall (492); 1582: Walter 
Moyle (433); 1583: Thomas Mascall (437); 1584: Thomas Cloke (441); 1585: 
Richard Knight (445); 1586: James Mascall (449); 1587: Henry PierceS 
(453); 1588: Henry Pierce (457); 1589: no name (461); 1590: Edward Willoughby 
(465); 1591: James Gibson (469); 1592: Daniel Skinner (473); 1593: Richard 
Putto? (477); 1594: John Eburne (481); 1595: Henry Pierce (485); 1596: James 
Gibson (489); 1597: John Adye, gt. (493); 1598: John Note, gt. (497); 1599: 
Francis Raworth? (sor); 1600: Henry Pierce, gt. (505); 1601: John Note, gt. 
(509); 1602: (No praecepta section for this county found); 1603: John Note (517); 
1604: Thomas Mabbe, gt. (521); 1606: James Gibson (525); 1606: Robert Webb9 


1 Called ‘Robert’ in the body of the account. 

2Dead, and account completed by William Andrew. 

3 But George Battell involved in taking oaths about sums of money. 
*'Though William Webbe was attorney. 

5Called under-sheriff in P.R.O., E 143/box 32. 

6Called under-sheriff in P.R.O., Star Chamber 5/C 24/23. 

7 Called under-sheriff ibid. 8/259/29. 

5 Called under-sheriff in Kent Archives Office, U 48/o2. 

9?John Note appointed and killed in duty, P.R.O., E 368/614. 
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(528); 1607: Thomas Mabbe, gt. (532); 1608: Thomas Mabbe (535); 1609: 
Thomas Mabbe (539); 1610: Thomas Mabbe (543); 1611: Thomas Finch (547); 
1612: Thomas Mabbe (551); 1613: Thomas Mabbe (555); 1614: Thomas Mabbe 
(559); 1615: Thomas Mabbe (563); 1616: Thomas Mabbe (567); 1617: Thomas 
Mabbe (571); 1618: Herbert Cadman, gt. (575); 1619: Isaac Tyse, gt. (578); 1620: 
Herbert Cadman (582); 1621: Isaac Tyse (586); 1622: Herbert Cadman, gt. (590); 
1623: Isaac Tyse, gt. (594); 1624: William Steane, gt. (598); 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


1580: Edward Biddulph (425); 1581: John Birch (429); 1582: Hugh Wollaston, 
gt. (433); 1583: William Ryle (437); 1584: John Morden (441); 1585: Edward 
Philipps (445); 1586: Thomas Crompton (449); 1587: John Baxter (453); 1588: 
Richard Allen (457); 1589: William Brett, gt. (461); 1590: Edward Biddulph 
(465); 1591: Walter Leveson (469); 1592: Egidius Young (473); 1593: Edward 
Drakeford (?) (477); 1594: William Wycoe (481); 1595: Egidius Young, gt. (485); 
1596: Richard Sheratt (489); 1597: John Austen, gt. (493); 1598: Richard 
Cholmley! (497); 1599: Richard Edge (501); 1600: William Grenninger (505); 
1601: John Richards (509); 1602: (No praecepta section for this county found); 
1603: William Brown (517); 1604: Oliver Sherwood, gt. (521); 1606: Rowland 
Frith, gt. (525); 1606: John Richards, gt. (528); 1607: no name (532); 1608: John 
Ethell, gt. (535); 1609: Peter Alport, gt. (539); 1610: Francis Cartwright, gt. (543); 
1611: Giles Young (547); 1612: Thomas Nabbs (551); 1613: James Garvett (555); 
1614: William Worswick (559); 1615: William Worswick? (563); 1616: ‘Thomas 
Garvett (567); 1617: Thomas Tomkins (571); 1618: John Ethell, gt. (575); 1619: 
Thomas Gardiner, gt. (578); 1620: William Worswick (582); 1621: William Vernon 
(586); 1622: Thurston Brown, gt. (590); 1623: John Richards, gt. (594); 1624: 
John Worswick, gt. (598); 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


158o: Robert James (425); 1581: T'homas Goldsborough (429); 1582: William 
Washborne (433); 1583: William Hill (437); 1584: William Chaunce (441); 
1585: Thomas Symonds (445); 1586: Robert Pratt (449); 1587: Rowland Baughe 
(453); 1588: John Wenne(?); 1589: Antony Langston (461); 1590: Edmund 
Pratt (465); 1591: no name (469); 1592: James Walwyn (473); 1593: Thomas 
Symonds (477); 1594: Edward Wells (481); 1595: Robert Pratt (485); 1596: 
John Gawton (489); 1597: William Symonds, gt. (493); 1598: Richard Perkins 
(497); 1599: Robert Pratt (501); 1600: John Walker (505); 1601: Antony Langston 
(509); 1602: (No praecepta section for this county found); 1603: Simon Corbett, gt. 
(517); 1604: George Langford (521); 1606: Richard Jones (525); 1606: Antony 
Langston (528); 1607: William Amphlete (532); 1608: Edward Winslow, gt. 
(535); 1609: William Amphlete (539); 1610: no name(543); 1611: Thomas Moore, 
gt. (547); 1612: William Blizzard, gt. (551); 1613: William Blizzard (555); 1614: 
William Amphlete (559); 1615: William Blizzard (563) ; 1616: George Langford, gt. 
(567); 1617: William Blizzard (571); 1618: Thomas Chamberlain, gt. (575); 
1619: John French (578); 1620: William Langston (582); 1621: Antony Langston, 
gt. (586); 1622: Thomas Chamberlain, gt. (590); 1623: Edward Woodward, gt. 
(594); 1624: Ferdinand Jeffreys, gt. (598). 
1 Called under-sheriff in P.R.O., E 368/501. 
2P.R.O., E 368/567 calls Edward Lloyd under-sheriff for this year. 
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APPENDIX B 
BAILIFFS OF THE HUNDREDS 


ESSEX 


Barstaple: W. Holden, 1580-98; unknown, x599; W. Holden, 1600-5; unknown, 
1604—6; J. Potter, 1607-13; unknown, 1614; E. Elliot, 1615; J. Potter, 1616-22; 
unknown, 1623-4; W. Potter, 1625. 

Becontree: J. Potter, 1580-1; T. Smith, 1582; E. Maplesdon, 1583-91; J. 
Stokes, 1592-8; unknown, 1599; J. Stokes, 1600-3; unknown, 1604-6; W. Bush, 
1607; R. Bush, 1608-10; W. Shether, 1611; several men, 1612; R. Bush, 1613; 
unknown, 1614; R. Bush, 1615-17; W. Elliot, 1618; R. Bush, 1619-21; A. 
Buckland, 1622; unknown, 1623-4; A. Buckley, 1625. 

Chafford: R. Pond, 1580-3; R. Dyer, 1584-5; R. Pond, 1586-90; Robt. 
Pond, 1591-4; F. Prior, 1595-8; unknown, 1599; F. Prior, 1600-3; unknown, 
1604-6; F. Prior, 1607-8; J. Reynolds, 1609-13; unknown, 1614; J. Reynolds, 
1615-20; T. Mannock, 1621; R. Reynolds, 1622; unknown, 1623-4; R. Robot- 
ham, 1625. 

Chelmsford: J. Chapman, 1580-2; R. Jackson, 1583-91; T. Whale, 1592-8; 
unknown, 1599; P. Foster, 1600-3; unknown, 1604-6; P. Foster, 1607-12; F. 
Smith, 1613; unknown, 1614; F. Smith, 1615-22; unknown, 1623-4; F. Smith, 
1625. 

Clavering: John Chapman, 1580; G. Birch, 1581; John Chapman, 1582; 
G. Birch, 1583-8; J. Frere, 1589; T. Vere, 1590-1; G. Birch, 1592-4; T. Vere, 
1595-6; G. Birch, 1597; T. Vere, 1598; unknown, 1599; R. Lucas, 1600; Rich. 
Lucas, 1601-3; unknown, 1604-6; T. Ashby, 1607-8; G. Birch, 1609; T. Ashby, 
1610; G. Ashby, 1611-12; G. Bagley, 1613; unknown, 1614; H. Stagg, 1615-22; 
unknown, 1623-4; H. Stagg, 1625. 

Dengey: T. Leeds, 158c-9; T. Sparrowhawk, 1590; R. Lucas, 1591-8; 
unknown, 1599; R. Lucas, 1600; Rich. Lucas, 1601-3; unknown, 1604-6; R. 
Brown, 1607-13; unknown, 1614; T. Stock, 1615; R. Brown, 1616-20; W. 
Ullathorne, 1621-2; unknown, 1623-4; E. Truelove, 1625. 

Dunmow: J. Beamish, 1580-90; J. Handley, 1591-4; G. Furlow, 1595; R. 
Pierce, 1596-8; unknown, 1599; R. Pierce, 1600-3; unknown, 1604-6; R. 
Pierce, 1607; J. Beamish, 1608-9; T. Garrold, 1610-13; unknown, 1614; T. 
Garrold, 1615; F. Smith, 1616; T. Garrold, 1617; F. Smith, 1618-21; T. Gar- 
rold, 1622; unknown, 1623-4; À. Smith, 1625. 

Harlow: T. Allett, 1580-98; unknown, 1599; T. Allett, 1600-3; unknown, 
1604-6; 'T. Allett, 1607-10; unknown, 1611; T. Allett, 1612-13; unknown, 
1614; T. Allett, 1615-22; unknown, 1623-4; T. Allett, 1625. 

Hinckford: E. Hawkins, 1580; W. Laste, 1581-98; unknown, 1599; W. Laste, 
1600-1; T. Ruste, 1602; W. Laste, 1603; unknown, 1604-6; W. Laste, 1607; J. 
Tyler, 1608-9; W. Stebbing, 1610; W. Holgate, 1611-13; unknown, 1614; J. 
Webb, 1615—16;—Fenne, 1617; W. Holgate, 1618-22; unknown, 1623-4; W. 
Holgate, 1625. 

Lexden: — Parker, 1580; R. Stansted, 1581-9; L. Brett, 1590-6; A. Ashe, 
1597; L. Brett, 1598; unknown, 1599; L. Brett, 1600; L. Marshall, 1601-2; L. 
Wilson, 1603; unknown, 1604-6; L. Wilson, 1607-13; unknown, 1614; L. 
Wilson, 1615-19; R. Wilson, 1620; L. Wilson, 1621-2; unknown, 1623-4; R. 
Brown, 1625. 
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Ongar: H. French, 1580-98; unknown, 1599; H. French, 1600-2; R. Matthews, 
1603; unknown, 1604—6; R. Matthews, 1607; G. Harwood, 1608-11; J. Whale, 
1612; R. Newman, 1613; unknown, 1614; R. Newman, 1615; R. Samuel, 1616-22; 
unknown, 1623-4; R. Samuel, 1625. 

Rochford: R. Fawkes, 1580-93; E. Cripps, 1594-6; T. Howton, 1597; T. 
Newton (?), 1598; unknown, 1599; T. Howton, 1600-3; unknown, 1604-6; 
J. Whaples, 1607-8; E. Colman, 1609; J. Chapman, 1610-11; J. Welkes, 1612-13; 
unknown, 1614; J. Welkes, 1615-17; W. Potter, 1618-22; unknown, 1623-4; 
W. Potter, 1625. 

Tendring: J. Ayres, 1580-1; W. Ayres, 1582-92; unknown, 1593; W. Ayres, 
1594-8; unknown, 1599; W. Ayres, 1600-3; unknown, 1604-6; R. Ayres, 1607; 
J. Biggs, 1608-10; T. Grove, 1611-12; R. Turner, 1613; unknown, 1614; R. 
Turner, 1615-16; R. Wade, 1617-20; W. Hickson, 1621-2; unknown, 1623-4; 
J. Peacock, 1625. 

Thurstable: J. Wade, 1580-9; J. Grant, 1590; T. Sparrowhawk, 1691; 
J. Wade, 1592; T. Sparrowhawk, 1593-4; J. Coe, 1595; T. Sparrowhawk, 
1596—7; J. Coe, 1598; unknown, 1599; J. Coe, 1600-3; unknown, 1604-6; J. Coe, 
1607-13; unknown, 1614; T. Whale, jr., 1615; J. Coe, 1616-22; unknown, 1623-4; 
J. Coe, 1625. 

Uttlesford, Freshwell: J. Chapman, 1580; W. King, 1581; unknown, 1582; 
W. King, 1583; T. Willesmere, 1584; W. King, 1585-91; J. Thorpe, 1592; 
T. Vere, 1593-6; unknown, 1597; T. Vere, 1598; unknown, 1599; T. Vere, 
1600-1; J. Foster, 1602; J. Vere, 1603; unknown, 1604-6; J. Vere, 1607; W. 
Holgate, 1608-9; T. Ashby, 1610-13; unknown, 1614; T. Ashby, 1615-20; J. 
Banston, 1621-2; unknown, 1623-4; J. Banston, 1625. 

Waltham: T. Braugham, 1580-95; H. Dorne, 1596; T. Braugham, 1597-8; 
unknown, 1599; T. Braugham, 1600-3; unknown, 1604-6; T. Braugham, 1607- 
11; J. Chandler, 1612-13; unknown, 1614; J. Chandler, 1615-17; J. Wethered, 
1618-22; unknown, 1623-4; J. Leverton, 1625. 

Witham: unknown, 1580; R. Dyer, 1581; unknown, 1582; M. Goodwin, 
1583-98; unknown, 1599; W. Kent, 1600-3; unknown, 1604-6; W. Kent, 1607; 
W. Salter, 1608; A. Brooke, 1609-13; unknown, 1614; A. Brooke, 1615-22; 
unknown, 1623-4; A. Brooke, 1625. 

Winstree: W. Perkins, 1580; J. Wade, 1581; W. Perkins, 1582-3; J. Wade, 
1584-7; T. Sparrowhawk, 1588-9; R. Tymett, 1590; W. Sparrowhawk, 1591; 
J. Wade, 1592; T. Sparrowhawk, 1593-4; L. Marshall, 1595; T. Sparrowhawk, 
1596-8; unknown, 1599-1601; T. Whale, 1602-3; unknown, 1604-6; T. Whale, 
1607-13; unknown, 1614; T. Whale, 1615-17; E. Ross, 1618; T. Whale, 1619-20; 
W. Brooke, 1621-2; unknown, 1623-4; W. Brooke, 1625. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Broadwater: J. Hueson, 1580-5; unknown, 1586; R. Dickinson, 1587; unknown, 
1588-9; W. Wortham, 1590-3; unknown, 1594; W. Eastwick, 1595; R. Pruddon, 
1596-7; unknown, 1598-9; R. Dell, 1600-1; G. Smith, 1602; R. Dell, 1603-4; 
R. Kempton, 1605; J. Thomson, 1606; O. Catmer, 1607; R. Pruddon, 1608-11; 
J. Wiseman, 1612—14; J. Waters, 1615-16; G. Stoughton, 1617; 'T. Pate, 1618; 
J. Axtell, 1619-20; unknown, 1621; J. Axtell, 1622; T. Sanders, 1623-5. 
Dacorum: J. Wilson, 1580-4; H. Hull, 1585; unknown, 1586; H. Hull, 1587; 
unknown, 1588-9; H. Hull, 1590-3; unknown, 1594; H. Hull, 1595-8; unknown, 
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1599; H. Hull, 1600-4; P. Rylard, 1605; J. Facey, 1606-20; unknown, 1621—5. 

Edwinster: H. Haggard, 1580-3; T. Holbeam, 1584; Z. Ayres, 1585; unknown, 
1586; Z. Ayres, 1587; unknown, 1588-9; Z. Ayres, 1590-1; T. Gamble, 1592; 
Z. Ayres, 1593; unknown, 1594; Z. Ayres, 1 595-6; R. Pruddon, 1597; unknown, 
1598-9; R. Pruddon, 1600-1; J. Harper, 1602-3; T. Coleman, 1604; T. Ashby, 
1605; W. Holgate, 1606; J. Moyse, 1607; W. Holgate, 1608; G. Blewitt, 1609-11; 
N. Abbott, 1612-13; G. Blewitt, 1614-15; N. Abbott, 1616; W. Edwards, 
1617-21; J. Porter, 1622; W. Edwards, 1623; B. Bond, 1624; W. Ashby, 1625. 

Hitchin: T. Woodley, 1580-2; G. Hughes, 1583-4; T. Woodley, 1585; 
unknown, 1586; G. Hughes, 1587; unknown, 1588-9; W. Stepping, 1590-1; 
G. Woodley, 1592-3; unknown, 1594; G. Woodley, x 595-7; unknown, 1598-9; 
J. Hurst, 1600-1; G. Woodley, 1602; J. Hurst, 1603; J. Hurst (?), 1604-5; 
T. Barfoot, 1606; J. Hurst, 1607; T. Barfoot, 1608-20; — Wordley, 1621; T. 
Barfoot, 1622; W. Harding, 1623-5. 

Odsey: W. Wortham, 1580-5; unknown, 1586; W. Wortham, 1587; unknown, 
1588-9; Z. Ayres, 1590-1; T. Gamble, 1592; W. Hawke, 1 593; unknown, 1594; 
W. Hawke, 1595; W. Wortham, 1596-7; unknown, 1598-9; J. Hopper, 1600-1; 
J. Harper, 1602; W. Wortham, 1603-4; J. Hopper, 1605-12; T. Lord, 1613-14; 
N. Abbott, 1615; T. Lord, 1616-17; J. Cooke, 1618-20; unknown, 1621; W. 
Ashby, 1622-3; B. Bond, 1624-5. 


KENT 


Bridge, Petham: W. Holliwell, 1580-1; unknown, 1582; W. Holliwell, x 583-5; 
G. Holliwell, 1586; J. Newstreet, 1587-95; G. Holliwell, 1596-1601; W. Sedger, 
1602; unknown, 1603; W. Sedger, 1604-12; unknown, 1613; W. Sedger, 1614; 
unknown, 1615; W. Sedger, 1616-17; unknown, 1618; W. Sedger, 1619; un- 
known, 1620-2; W. Sedger, 1623; unknown, 1624; W. Sedger, 1625. 

Chart, Longbridge: S. Cloke, 1580; J. Sharp, 1581 ; unknown, 1582; H. Cloke, 
1583-6; R. Quested, 1587—1602; unknown, 1603; R. Quested, 1604-11; T. 
Calder, 1612; unknown, 1613; R. Quested, jr., 1614; unknown, 1615; J. Henman, 
1616; W. Worsley, 1617; unknown, 1618; E. Harewood, 1619; uriknown, 1620—2; 
R. Watts, 1623; unknown, 1624-5. 

Eastry: J. Hound, 1580-1; unknown, 1582; J. Hound, 1 583-93; L. Padnell, 
1594; J. Philpot, 1595-6; H. Terry, 1597; J. Philpot, 1598-1602; unknown, 1603; 
J. Philpot, 1604-12; unknown, 1613; J. Philpot, 1614; unknown, 1615; J. Philpot, 
1616-17; unknown, 1618; J. Philpot, 1619; unknown, 1620-2; J. Philpot, 1623; 
unknown, 1624; J. Philpot, 1625. 

Eyhorne: R. Saunders, 1580-1; unknown, 1582; R. Saunders, 1583-7; G. 
Holliwell, 1588-9; R. Saunders, 1590-1600; R. Fowe, 1601-2; unknown, 1603; 
R. Fowe, 1604-5; J. Henman, 1606-9; J. Henman, jr., 1610-12; unknown, 1613; 
P. Osmer, 1614; unknown, 1615; P. Osmer, 1616—17; unknown, 1618; P. Osmer, 
1619; unknown, 1620-2; P. Osmer, 1623; unknown, 1624; M. Short, 1625. 

Hoo: J. Cheesman, 1580-1; unknown, 1582; J. Cheeseman, 1583-1602; 
unknown, 1603; J. Cheesman, 1604; W. Cheesman; 1605; W. Easedown, 1606—7; 
R. Tumber, 1608; W. Easedown, 1609-12; unknown, 1613; W. Easedown, 
1614; unknown, 1615; W. Easedown, 1616-17; unknown, 1618; T. Bennett, 
1619; unknown, 1620-2; T. Bennett, 1623; unknown, 1624; T. Bennett, 1625. 

Milton: J. Wood, 1580-1; unknown, 1582; R. Knight, 1583-9; J. Garrett, 
1590-2; E. Butt, 1593-4; T. Butt, 1595~7; R. Pettendon, 1598; A. Butt, 1 599- 
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1602; unknown, 1603; W. Bishop, 1604; J. Hudson, 1605-6; unknown, 1607; 
R. Knight, 1608-10; M. Finch, 1611-12; unknown, 1613; T. Adams, 1614; 
unknown, 1615; T. Adams, 1616-17; unknown, 1618; T. Adams, 1619; unknown, 
1620—2; T. Adams, 1623; unknown, 1624; T. Adams, 1625. 

Scray: J. Ware, 1580; W. Spice, 1581; unknown, 1582; T. Walter, 1583; 
G. Holliwell, 1584; W. Spice, 1585-7; T. Walter, 1588-9; E. Otterden, 1590-4; 
S. Jeykin, 1595-1602; unknown, 1603; S. Jeykin, 1604-5; H. Page, 1606; R. 
Lorriman, 1607—12; unknown, 1613; R. Lorriman, 1614; unknown, 1615; R. 
Lorriman, 1616-17; unknown, 1618; R. Lorriman, 1619; unknown, 1620-2; R. 
Lorriman, 1623; unknown, 1624; R. Lorriman, 1625. 

Seven Hundreds: R. Quested, 1580-1; unknown, 1582; R. Quested, 1583-6; 
H. Cloke, 1587-94; G. Trusse, 1595—7; J. Henman, 1598-1602; unknown, 
1603; J. Henman, 1604; T. Shaw, 1605-9; J. Henman, 1610-12; unknown, 1613; 
J. Henman, 1614; unknown, 1615; J. Henman, 1616-17; unknown, 1618; R. 
Weller, 1619; unknown, 1620-2; R. Weller, 1623; unknown, 1624; J. Henman, 
1625. 

Shepway: T. Walter, 1580; S. Cloke, 1581; unknown, 1582; J. Sharp, 1583; 
H. Collerd, 1584; H. Terry, 1585-6; J. Holman, 1587-1602; unknown, 1603; 
J. Holman, 1604-5; T. Robbins, 1606-11; J. Pollard, 1612; unknown, 1613; 
E. Darknell, 1614; unknown, 1615; E. Darknell, 1616-17; unknown, 1618; 
E. Darknell, 1619; unknown, 1620-2; R. Watts, 1623; unknown, 1624—5. 

Stowting: H. Collerd, 1580; T. Arthurs, 1581; unknown, 1582; T. Arthurs, 
1583-6; J. Oldfield, 1587-1602; unknown, 1603; J. Oldfield, 1604-12; unknown, 
1613; J. Oldfield, 1614; unknown, 1615; J. Oldfield, 1616-17; unknown, 1618; 
J. Oldfield, 1619; unknown, 1620-2; J. Oldfield, 1623 ; unknown, 1624; J. Oldfield, 
1625. 

Sutton at Hone: J. Bowle, 1580-1; unknown, 1582; J. Bowle, 1583-99; J. 
Martin, 1600-2; unknown, 1603; P. Thomson, 1604; W. Walker, 1605; J. Pows- 
ley, 1606; W. Bredham, 1607; unknown, 1608; J. Cloke, 1609-12; unknown, 
1613; J. Cloke, 1614; unknown, 1615; J. Cloke, 1616—17; unknown, 1618; R. 
Wolfe, T. Persey, 1619; unknown, 1620-2; R. Wolfe, T. Persey, 1623; unknown, 
1624; E. Fleet, W. Nott, 1625. 

Twyford: R. Mantle, 1580-1; unknown, 1582; R. Mantle, 1583-90; R. Shoe- 
smith, 1591-2; W. Petley, 1593-4; D. Brooker, 1595; J. Chowning, 1596; D. 
Brooker, 1597; R. Lambert, 1598-9; J. Chowning, 1600; R. Lambert, 1601-2; 
unknown, 1603; R. Lambert, 1604-7; W. Easedown, 1608; R. Lambert, 1609; 
unknown, 1610; R. Lambert, 1611-12; unknown, 1613; R. Lambert, 1614; 
unknown, 1615; R. Lambert, 1616-17; unknown, 1618; J. Henman, 1619; 
unknown, 1620-2; R. Lamperne, 1623; unknown, 1624; R. Lamperne, F. 
Lewknor, 1625. 


STAFFORDSHIRE (1586-1669) 


Cuddleston: R. Sucker, 1586; unknown, 1587; R. Sucker, 1588-1601; E. Cooke, 
1602-3; R. Sugar (Sucker ?), 1604; R. Sucker, 1605-6; unknown, 1607; N. Sugar, 
1608-9. : 

Offlow: W. Bennett, 1586; unknown, 1587; J. More, 1588-9; W. Watkins, 
1590-1606; unknown, 1607; W. Watkins, 1608-9. 

Pirehill: J. Martin, 1586; unknown, 1587; G. Bagnold, 1588; W. Bagnold, 
1589-96; R. Sneyd, 1597-8; F. White, 1599-1600;—Rowley, 1601; W. Philips, 
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1602-3; F. White, 1604-6; unknown, 1607; R. Sneyd, 1608; T. Unton, 1609. 

Seisden: T. Moreton, 1586; unknown, 1587; J. Berwick, 1588-9; H. Rolston, 
1590; J. Berwick, 1591-2; H. Rolston, 1593-4; J. Berwick, 1595-6; J. Howes, 
1597; unknown, 1598; J. Howes, 1599-1604; R. James, 1605-6; unknown, 
1607; J. Howes, 1608-9. 

Tottmonslow: W. Padley, 1586; unknown, 1587; W. Padley, 1588~1604; 
R. Pakeman, 1605 ;—Clarke, 1606; unknown, 1607; T. Ransdale, 1608; C. Hyde, 
1609. 


The Civil List, 1761—77: Problems of Finance and 
Administration! 


IN THE REIGN of George III the Civil List became an object of political 
controversy, which culminated in Burke's Civil List Act of 1782 (22 Geo. 
III, c. 82). The purpose of Burke's Act was to assert parliamentary supre- 
macy over an aspect of the finance of government which had hitherto been 
free from parliamentary control, on the grounds that it had been abused 
for the purpose of political corruption. À secondary goal of his Act was to 
bring improved management into a segment of public finance which had 
been severely criticized for waste and extravagance. Burke's Act had less 
political importance than he claimed, and small influence on Civil List 
management, but it marked an important step in the establishment of 
parliamentary supremacy in finance and the decline of the concept of ‘the 
independence of the Crown’? 

In attacking the Civil List Burke challenged one of the established prin- 
ciples of the eighteenth-century constitution. Throughout the eighteenth 
century Englishmen spoke proudly of their constitution as a ‘mixed and 
balanced' one, in which the Crown was limited by law, and power was 
shared among king, Lords and Commons. The Civil List was regarded as an 
essential element in the ‘mixed and balanced’ constitution, for it provided 
the monarch with an independent income for life, and thus conferred upon 
the Crown a degree of fiscal independence which was thought necessary 
to maintain monarchy in its proper constitutional role. Although the prin- 
ciple of an independent Civil List was generally accepted, its application 
created a dilemma, for it was in conflict with another constitutional prin- 
ciple—the supremacy of parliament in finance. William III received 
revenues estimated to yield £700,000 per annum, and similar Civil Lists 
were granted to Queen Anne and George I. With the accession of George 
II the revenues were increased to produce an estimated £800,000 per 
annum. Throughout this period the Crown did not submit Civil List 
accounts to parliament, but serious problems did not arise since, with a few 
exceptions, expenditure was kept within the bounds of income. 


1] wish to express my appreciation to Professors Robert Greaves and Ian Christie 
for their advice and the benefits derived from participating in their seminars at the 
Institute of Historical Research. 

2Burke's concern with Civil List is treated in my article, ‘Edmund Burke and the 
Civil List, 1769-82”, The Burke Newsletter, viii (1966), 604-18. 

3'The constitutional history of the Civil List in the 18th century is surveyed in my 
article, ‘The Civil List in 18th-century British politics: parliamentary supremacy 
versus the independence of the Crown’, Historical Journal, ix (1966), 318-37. 

*In 1712 Queen Anne required a loan of £500,000 to pay Civil List debts. In 1721 
and 1725 Walpole found ways to pay arrears without requesting a supply from par- 
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In the reign of George III the financial position of the Civil List changed 
dramatically. Consistently accumulated deficits led to bitter parliamentary 
debates and eventually the establishment of parliamentary control of Civil 
List expenditure. One reason for these problems was that the king made a 
ruinously bad bargain when his Civil List was settled in 1760. George II 
had received revenues (primarily customs and excise) estimated to produce 
£800,000 per annum, but which in reality produced much more, averaging 
£823,956 in the last decade of his reign, and producing £876,988 in his last 
year.! His Civil List grew with the increase of wealth and revenue of the 
country, thus preserving a rough proportion between the revenue controlled 
by parliament and the independent revenue of the Crown. With the acces- 
sion of George IIT, however, the Civil List was put on a new basis. The 
Civil List Act of 1760 (1 Geo. III, c. 1) transferred the Civil List revenues to 
parliament, and in their place George III received a fixed annual sum of 
£800,000. If he had received the same Civil List as George II—which in 
1760 he could have had for the asking—his annual income would have 
exceeded [71,000,000 by 1777 and by 1798 would have risen to £1,812,308.2 
Instead, he and his ministers faced the hopeless task of meeting rising 
prices and expanding needs with a fixed income of £800,000. In 1769 and 
again in 1777 the Crown was compelled to come to parliament for special 
appropriations to pay Civil List debt, and in 1777 the Civil List was in- 
creased to £900,000. On both occasions opposition attacks received a 
sympathetic hearing, and demands were made for parliamentary investiga- 
tion and control? Clearly, the independence of the Civil List, with all that 
this principle implied for the role of the monarch, was jeopardized by chronic 
deficits. The king who was later to be accused of coming to power with the 
firm intention of increasing the power of the Crown had, in the first legisla- 
tive act of his reign, undermined one of its important supports. 

In retrospect George III made a bad bargain in 1760 but at the time it 
was thought possible to keep the annual outlay within the amount of 
£800,000. Why did expenditure far exceed the income provided in 1760? 
Why did the king and his ministers allow such a politically dangerous 
situation to arise? The first step in answering these questions is to find out 
where the money went. In doing so the historian has a valuable guide in a 
series of accounts presented to parliament in 1770 and 1777. Prior to 1769 
the Crown had guarded jealously the privacy of the Civil List, but in 1769 
parliamentary payment of Civil List debt raised such a chorus of complaint 
that Lord North, chancellor of the exchequer under Grafton, agreed to 
show how the debt had arisen. In 1770 the treasury presented two sets of 
accounts: the conventional statement of issues from the exchequer, and a 
unique set of figures which showed when Civil List obligations had been 


liament. In 1747 Henry Pelham had little difficulty in obtaining £456,732 to pay 
Civil List debts. Ibid., p. 321. 

1 Jbid., p. 320. 

2 Ibid., p. 323. 

3 Ibid., pp. 324-8. 
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incurred, not when they had been paid.! The latter account was based upon 
the fixed expenses of each year plus requests from those departments where 
expenses were variable. The figures for expenses ‘which incurred and be- 
came due’ gave a more reliable index of Civil List fluctuations than the 
issues from the exchequer, which were often far in arrears. In 1777, when 
another request was made for the payment of Civil List debt, North present- 
ed a similar set of accounts? Given the nature of eighteenth-century book- 
keeping, the accounts of expenses ‘which incurred or became due’ could 
not be precise, but they give as reliable an indicator of the fluctuations of the 
Civil List as the historian is likely to obtain. T'he remainder of this article 
is based on these figures, grouped into eight categories and presented in 
Appendix A. 

Category I (Total Civil List Expenditure) shows an increase in the later 
years of George II, but the great leap upward came in the first two years of 
the reign of George III. This increase may be partly attributed to the 
accession of the new monarch and the demise of the old. George IIT 
provided more generously for his family, and a great variety of unusual 
expenses fell on the departments which maintained the royal dignity: the 
funeral of George II, the marriage and coronation of George IIT, purchase 
of the Crown jewels from the duke of Cumberland, extensive redecorating 
and refurnishing of palaces, new liveries for servants and musicians, a new 
coronation coach.3 The need to fuse the old household and the new led to 
the appointment of ten new Lords of the Bedchamber and nine Grooms of 
the Bedchamber.* Pensions and bounties soared, to meet the expectations 
of those attached to the new king and reward the followers of the old. At 
the same time the needs of the civil government were increased. Secret 
service was high in 1761, as one would expect in time of war, and many 
payments related to the war were met out of the category ' Contingencies'. 
To the cost of waging war was added the cost of negotiating peace, which 
was conducted by the duke of Bedford in a splendid manner.5 Fortunately, 
George IJ had left a substantial surplus, which was applied to the unusually 
heavy demands of George III's first two years.Ó 

After two lavish years outlay subsided, although it remained well above 
£800,000. In 1765-6 total expenditure rose, primarily as a result of higher 
costs for the royal family, the Lord Steward's department, and Special 


1Yournals of the House of Commons (C.J.), xxxii. 626—7, 729-30. 

2 [bid., xxxvi. 332-3. 

3The Lord Chamberlain's Warrant Book (Public Record Office, T 56/20) is 
filled with examples of this expenditure. See also P.R.O., T 38/524. George II 
gave the crown jewels to the duke of Cumberland, and George III had to buy them 
back for £54,000. Payment was completed in 1763. T 38/164, IV, 42. 

*Huntington Library, Stowe Papers, LXII, Civil List Account, 25 Oct. 1760 to 
5 Jan. 1762. This volume is missing from the series of Civil List Annual Accounts in 
the P.R.O. 

5See below for increases in expenses for these categories. 

$C. J., xxxii. 466—7. The total amount was £172,605, most of which (£116,702) 
was spent in 1762. See also T 38/200. 
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Service abroad. Increases in 1769 and 1771 resulted primarily from 
payments for Special Service.! From 1772 to 1775 Lord North succeeded 
in stabilizing outgoings at the lowest level of the reign, but in 1776 the Civil 
List began climbing to even higher levels. 

In the first few years of George III Category II (Royal Family and Privy 
Purse) was higher than before. George II's Privy Purse was £36,000 per 
annum; George III took £48,000. The king’s Privy Purse has been explored 
by John Brooke who has shown that most of it was spent for personal and 
family expenses, some for the king’s hobbies, among them collecting pictures 
and books, and some for charities.2 Bute was Keeper of the Privy Purse 
until 1763, which aroused speculation that increases were for political 
reasons, but not until 1777 was the Privy Purse systematically used for 
political purposes. The simplest explanation is that George III enjoyed 
spending. In this respect the young king was not so different from his son 
as is sometimes supposed. 

The most important single item in the increase of expense for the royal 
family was the king's marriage in 1761, which required setting up a house- 
hold for the queen. In November 1761 Queen Charlotte was given an 
annual allowance from the Civil List of £40,000 which was increased to 
£50,000 in 1762 after the birth of the prince of Wales. The queen’s allowance 
remained at £50,000 for the rest of the period, despite the added cost of 
caring for the young children. The patronage of the queen’s household 
was considerable, and, in the political confusion of the early years of the 
reign, was an object of importance to politicians. The king controlled this 
patronage personally, much to the dismay of Newcastle.3 

George III also made more generous provision for his mother and 
younger brothers. Under George II the Princess Dowager had received 
£57,000 per annum. George III increased her allowance to £60,000.4 In 
1760 George III gave his brother, Edward, duke of York, an annual income 
of £12,000 plus £16,000 under ‘Royal Bounty’ to buy a house.5 In 1764 the 
second brother, William, duke of Gloucester, received a provision of 
£12,000. By 1766 the third brother, Henry, was of age for his own establish- 
ment, but the Civil List could ill afford the cost of another royal duke. 
Conveniently, the duke of Cumberland died in 1766, releasing Civil List . 
pensions of {15,000 and a parliamentary pension of £25,000. After much 
wrangling, which contributed to the fall of the Rockingham ministry, the 
royal brothers were provided for and some relief was given the Civil List. 


1See discussions of separate categories below. 

?J. Brooke, King George III (New York, 1972), pp. 212-15. 

3L. B. Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution (2nd edn., New 
York, 1961), pp. 285-6. See also R. Sedgwick, Letters from George III to Lord Bute, 
1756—66 (1939), pp. 102, 221. 

^In return, however, the Princess Dowager surrendered her dower from the 
duchy of Cornwall, which went to the king. British Library (formerly British 
Museum), Add. MS. 33045 (Newcastle) fo. 169. Huntington Libr., Grenville 
Correspondence (25 Aug. 1761), Box 100. 

SBrit. Libr., Add. MS. 33045 fo. 143. 
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William was put on the 44 per cent duties for £9,000, Henry received 
£9,000 from the Civil List, and the duke of Cumberland’s parliamentary 
pension was divided among the three brothers, giving each of them £8,000 
from parliament (7 Geo. III, c. 19).1 

By the time North's administration had become established, death had 
reduced the cost of the royal family. From 1766 to 1772 the king lost his 
mother, his uncle and his brother Edward, important personal losses, to be 
sure, but clear savings to the Civil List totalling £87,000 per annum. By 
1772 all that remained of the inherited family obligations of George IIT 
were pensions of £12,000 for his aunt, Princess Amelia, and £9,000 to his 
brother Henry. The king's own offspring had not yet begun their vast 
inroads into the Civil List. 

From the beginning of the reign diplomatic expenditure (Category III) 
settled at a higher level than in the last eight years of George II. The peace 
negotiations brought increases in the opening years of the reign, but expen- 
diture continued at a high level after the peace was made. No new places 
received diplomatic representation; those receiving representation re- 
mained virtually unchanged throughout the eighteenth century. In 1763, 
however, for the first time in many years, Britain sent diplomatic represent- 
atives to all the places with which she traditionally maintained relations.2 
Diplomatic remuneration was based on rank and remained fixed throughout 
the century, but under George IIT total expenditure was increased by the 
appointment of more representatives to the higher ranks and more secre- 
taries to embassies. The rapid turnover of ambassadors in the first years of 
George III also contributed to higher costs.3 By 1770, when the ministry 
was settled, diplomatic expenditure subsided, although it never fell back to 
the level of the last years of George II. 

Expenditures in Category IV (Royal Household) were comparatively 
stable after the spending spree of the first two years, but those of the Lord 
Steward's department and the Board of Works were more variable. The 
Lord Steward's department had been notorious for waste and mismanage- 
ment under George II, and substantial savings were made here early in the 
new reign. Lord Talbot, the new Lord Steward, eagerly attempted to 
reform the management of his department. 'l'he methods of making pur- 
chases and keeping accounts were improved; the number of tables at court 


1 George III was furious at the delays of the Rockingham ministry in providing 
for his brothers. The Correspondence of King George III, ed. Sir John Fortescue (6 
vols., repr. 1967), i. 299, 345-54. The 44% duties were customs duties collected in 
certain West Indies islands. They were received by the Crown as an independent 
revenue not subject to parliamentary control. They served as a supplement to the 
Civil List, and were used mainly for pensions. 

2 Derived from appointment lists in D. B. Horn, British Diplomatic Representa- 
tives, 1689—1789 (Camden 3rd ser., xlvi, 1932). 

3D. B. Horn, The British Diplomatic Service, 1689—1789 (Oxford, 1961), ch. iii. 
An account prepared for Lord Shelburne compared the cost of each embassy in 
1754. and 1765. The cost of most embassies had increased, especially the larger ones. 
William L. Clements Library, Shelburne Papers, CXXIII, pp. 61-2. 
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was reduced and board wages paid instead; some useless offices were 
abolished and many unwarranted perquisites were ended.! Walpole wrote 
in his Memoirs: 

nothing was heard of but cooks cashiered, and kitchens shut up. Even the Maids 
of Honour, who did not expect rigours from a great officer of Lord Talbot's 
complexion, were reduced to complain of the abridgment of their allowance 
for breakfast. The public joined in the cry, and the shops teemed with scandalous 
prints against the reformer and his patroness [the Dowager Princess of Wales].2 


Talbot’s reforms had some effect, and from 1761 to 1768 the annual 
expense of his department averaged £94,386 compared with £104,286 from 
1751 to 1758. By 1769, however, the old abuses had crept back, and rising 
prices contributed to higher costs. From 1769 to 1776 the annual outlay 
averaged £111,857. In 1777 Talbot gave an amusing account to the house 
of lords of his problems as a reformer, including the well-known incident of 
the king's turnspit who was a member of parliament. The main reason he 
gave for the increase in the expense of his department was ‘the prodigious 
advance on all the necessaries and luxuries of life, the increase of the royal 
family, of attendants, nurses, tables, etc.'. He pointed out that there were 
eleven nurses, each of whom had her own table, ‘for who would trust two 
women at the same table, and expect they would long agree'.? 

Expenditure for the Board of Works also increased, averaging £31,125 
per annum from 1751 to 1758, £42,869 from 1761 to 1768 and £44,577 from 
1769 to 1776. George III liked building and landscaping, and he wanted to 
see the property of the Crown well maintained. To some extent higher 
costs were derived from long deferred public needs: improved accommoda- 
tions for parliament, greater safety for the records in the T'ower, more space 
for the Master of the Rolls, room for the Colonial Secretary, better public 
offices.* These expenditures were still a minor part of the outgoings of the 
Board of Works, but they swelled the total and were gaining in importance. 

Fees and Salaries (Category V) included the salaries of a wide variety of 
officials. Some persons paid under this heading performed duties relating 
to the civil government: among these were the lords of the treasury, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the secretaries of state, the judges of England 
and Wales, the attorney general, the Speaker of the house of commons, the 
Board of Trade and a great number of lesser officers. Others paid under this 
heading held offices relating primarily to the dignity of the Crown: among 
these were the Groom of the Stole, Master of the Jewel Office, the Lords and 
Grooms of the Bedchamber, the Heralds and Pursuivants, numerous 
keepers of parks and palaces, and such officers as the Master of the Hawks, 
the Keeper of the Lions, the Master of Ceremonies, the Examiner of Plays 

lIn 1779 Talbot prepared a report for the treasury summarizing his reforms. 
'T 38/510. 

Pu MER Memoirs of the Reign of King George III, ed. G. F. R. Barker (4 vols., 
1894), i. 35-6. 


3 Parliamentary History, xix.175—7. 
4Details from Civil List Annual Accounts, P.R.O., T 38/162-6. 
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and Interludes, and the Regius professors of modern history at Oxford and 
Cambridge. This category did not fluctuate widely, although it grew 
steadily during the years 1761 to 1776. In 1762 it was higher than in 1759, 
primarily as a result of an increase in the salaries of judges and the appoint- 
ment of additional Lords and Grooms of the Bedchamber. Thereafter, the 
latter were reduced in number and increases were for offices of a public 
sort.l In this instance, as in many others, the higher cost of the Civil List 
was primarily a consequence of growing responsibilities of government. 

At the beginning of the reign of George III pensions and bounties 
(Category VI) leaped to a much higher level than under George II and 
continued at that level. Pensions paid at the exchequer (approximately 
35 per cent) included £5,000 per annum to the lord chancellor, a group of 
larger pensions to peers, and a long list of smaller pensions.? Pensions paid 
privately by the Paymaster of the Pensions (approximately 50 per cent) 
were smaller payments to a few persons of higher rank, a long list of Lady 
Bridgets and Lady Maries, and many private charities. Pensions paid 
privately under the name of ‘Royal Bounty’ were small payments to dis- 
tressed gentlewomen, aged or infirm servants, and other suitable objects of 
charity (primarily female) who had brought themselves to the attention of 
an influential person.? The accession of George III brought many claims 
for pensions, both for those who had served the old king and for those who 
had waited faithfully with the heir. Sir Lewis Namier has shown that pen- 
sions had little to do with parliamentary influence in the age of Newcastle, 
and Ian Christie has confirmed this judgment for the last years of Lord 
North.4 The great leap in pensions and bounties in 1761 is attributable to 
the demands of court factions, not the needs of parliamentary politics. Once 
established at a high level it was difficult to reduce this category and 
consequently the Civil List staggered under a load of pensions and bounties 
which from 1761 to 1776 averaged £104,419 per annum or 13 per cent of 
Civil List income. 

Secret Service (Category VII) in the first sixteen years of George III 
showed few differences in amount or character from the last years of George 
II. It was high in 1761 and 1762, as one would.expect in time of war, was 
cut drastically in 1763 and 1764 by George Grenville, and then rose slowly 
to a plateau under Lord North. Namier has exploded the myth of Secret 
Service under Newcastle, showing that most of it had little to do with 


1Details from Civil List Annual Accounts, P.R.O., T 38/162—6. 

2Pensions payable at the exchequer are listed ibid. In 1761 the lord chancellor's 
remuneration was converted into an annual pension of £5,000. This figure is in- 
cluded in the pensions for 1751-8. 

3 For pensions paid by the Paymaster of the Pensions see T 38/229, which gives the 
establishment of pensions and bounties in 1761, with changes from that time to 
1782. T 38/226 gives details of Royal Bounty. 

5For the period of Newcastle see L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the 
Accession of George III (2nd edn., 1957), pp. 185-8. In 1780 12 men in the house of 
commons held pensions from the Crown, but only 4 of them did not also hold places. 
I. Christie, The End of North's Ministry, 1780-2 (1958), pp. 186—7. 
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parliamentary politics.! Although Secret Service. was not of great political 
importance, it clearly was a major administrative problem, for it was an 
invitation to bad management—a fund of last resort when an expenditure 
was too corrupt, too foolish or too controversial to bear examination. It 
must be remembered that Secret Service was not principally intended to 
maintain secrecy from parliament or the public, for none of the Civil List 
was openly accounted for. Secret Service was used by the king and a few 
insiders to conceal payments from other ministers, to cover up intrigues or 
favouritism, to avoid jealousies at court or in the cabinet, to prevent gossip 
among clerks in the treasury—in short, to make certain that the right hand 
did not know what the left hand was doing. Secret Service was an area of 
bad administration which contributed its share to the deficits of the Civil 
List. 

Expenditures lumped under 'Contingencies of Divers Natures' (Cat- 
egory VIIT) were primarily a matter of bad accounting; the inflexibility of the 
Civil List accounts left no place for many disbursements which were more 
or less regular and which should have been accounted for under distinct 
headings. Among the costs which appeared regularly under Contingencies 
were the law charges of the legal officers of the Crown, stationery and 
supplies for the treasury and exchequer, clerks of parliament and other 
expenses of parliament, riding charges to messengers, printers' bills, and 
certain annual rents and fines. Under Contingencies appears a subheading 
‘Miscellaneous Disbursements’ where one would expect to find the true 
miscellaneous expenditure—those items which could not have been 
anticipated or separately classified. In fact many regular items are listed 
here, among them the annual allowance of the Master of the Buckhounds, 
the cost of catching stags in Windsor Forest and carrying them to various 
places for the royal family to hunt, the annual dinner for the magistrates of 
Westminster, and watering the street in the summer in front of Whitehall. 
One also finds genuinely miscellaneous items: payments for the Crown 
jewels purchased from the duke of Cumberland, the purchase of Bucking- 
ham House, the cost of a visit from Cherokee chiefs, presents to rulers of 
the Barbary coast, and rewards to messengers bringing news of victories. 
In 1763 Charles Jenkinson estimated fixed annual disbursements of this 
kind at approximately £57,000? although in the reign of George III they 
were consistently well above that level. 

One part of Contingencies, *Special Service', is of more than routine 
importance. Pronounced fluctuations, as in 1755-8, 1761, 1766, 1769 and 
1771 were usually the result of expenditure for this purpose. Money for 
Special Service, like Secret Service money, was issued, spent and accounted 
for outside the established routine of the exchequer. It was issued directly 
to the king or to persons authorized by him, for purposes which were not 


1Namier, Structure of Politics, ch. iv. In 1780 9 members of the house of commons 
held Secret Service pensions, but only 3 of these pensions were not in lieu of places 
or a reward for services. Christie, p. 187. 

2Namier, Structure of Politics, p. 188. 
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specified. "The recipients were varied: clerks in the treasury or offices of the 
secretaries of state, diplomats, naval officers, merchants, bankers. The 
money was accounted for directly to the king, and not through the audit 
system of the exchequer. Most money for Special Service was spent abroad 
for diplomacy or war, although there could be other reasons why it was 
desirable that the reason for the expenditure not be known. Although the 
Crown did not account to parliament for Civil List expenditure, most 
payments were generally known, and interested parties found ways to 
obtain further details from clerks in the treasury, exchequer or household 
offices. Special Service was a means by which the king or his ministers 
could make discretionary payments without offering explanations, and 
thus circumvent the unofficial channels of information which made much 
of the Civil List public knowledge. 

Namier has examined Special Service expenditure in the last years of 
George II, showing that it was used primarily for expenditure abroad and 
did not figure in parliamentary politics.! Special Service under George III 
conforms to this generalization. My calculations show that from 1762 to 
1766 issues for this purpose averaged a mere £16,084 per annum, but from 
1766 to 1772 they averaged £39,081, identifiable for the most part as pay- 
ments for diplomacy or corruption overseas. In 1769 Special Service 
totalled £66,016, including £38,692 to Amyand and Siebel, bankers engaged 
in the Baltic trade; in 1770 it was £31,493 and in 1771 it jumped to £59,773, 
primarily as a result of another £30,143 to Amyand and Siebel. The add- 
itional amounts were a result of British involvement in the revolution in 
Sweden. George III was sceptical of the value of this expenditure, 
especially when it fell on the Civil List, causing political difficulties at 
home. In February 1771 he wrote to North:4 


Besides as there is no publick mode of obtaining the money that is expended in 
that corruption it must be taken from my Civil List consequently new Debts 
incurred and when I apply to Parliament for relieving Me, an odium cast on myself 
and ministry as if the money had been expended in bribing Parliament. 


In August 1772 the king agreed to a modest £15,000 for Sweden, but by then 
it was too late for British money to make a difference.5 


1 Namier, Structure of Politics, pp. 189—92. In Aug. 1760 Newcastle was concerned 
about the large Civil List surplus, and feared that gossip from exchequer clerks 
would lead to an attempt in parliament to reduce it. Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 35419 
(Hardwicke) fos. 250-64. T'o get the money out of the exchequer, where it would 
attract attention, Special Service issues totalling £79,491 were made to Baron 
Munchausen, who held the money and repaid it to George III after his accession. 
T 38/164, 33-4, 64. Namier, Structure of Politics, p. 191. 

2 Calculated from entries in T 38/164—6. Also printed in C.J., xxxii. 465-603 and 
xxxvi. 337-98. See Appendix B. 

3M. Roberts, ‘Great Britain and the Swedish Revolution, 1772-3’, Historical 
Journal, vii (1964), 1—6. 

4Correspondence of George III, ii. 222. 

5 Ibid., p. 384. 
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From 1772 to 1776 Special Service settled at a new level, averaging 
£29,232 per annum. Much of the money was for foreign policy uses, 
including a subsidy of £1,000 per month to Paoli to support the Corsican 
revolt.1 Some of the payments are difficult to identify, and occasionally 
appear to have been made for domestic purposes. William Beldam, a 
treasury clerk, in writing about the Civil List debts of 1777 made the 
comment :2 


He also apprehends that the exceedings of the present reign do not arise so much 
from what is technically called Secret Service; but rather from what is called 
Special Service, the appropriation of which is not so easily traced officially, as that 
of Secret Service; However, very reasonable conjectures may be formed of the 
application of great paft.—Much of it has been expended in purchasing pictures 
and jewels for the Queen &c. 


Special Service, like Secret Service, appears not as a resource for manage- 
ment of the house of commons, but as an opportunity to spend Civil List 
money in ways which, for a variety of reasons, were better not known. 
Much of it went for dabbling in affairs of foreign princes—a poor substitute 
for a strong and rational foreign policy; some for the administrative costs 
of the state—a poor substitute for a rational system of appropriation and 
account. And some, it appears, went for the personal use of the king. A 
high level of Special Service expenditure was a sign, not of corrupt politics, 
but of bad management. 


The financial problems of the Civil List in the first two decades of the 
reign of George III were an embarrassment to the king and his ministers, 
and led to an attack on the Civil List which eventually ended the Crown’s 
independent control. George III clearly made a bad bargain in his Civil 
List Act of 1760, but it appeared possible at that time to keep expenditure 
within the sum of £800,000 per annum. The Civil List was not kept within 
its income for reasons which were complex and varied, but some general 
conclusions may be drawn which help explain the chronic deficits from 
1760 to 1776. 

One reason is the personal qualities of those persons primarily responsible 
for Civil List management in the first decade of the reign. The king had an 
important role when he chose to exercise it, as George III did. When he 
came to the throne he was young and inexperienced, and he delighted in 
the opportunity to gratify himself, his bride, his mother, brothers and 
friends with the largesse which the Crown could bestow. He was also 
wretchedly insecure and inexperienced, and ill equipped to deal with the 


lIbid., p. 354. In 1787, when asked by the ministry for money for a similar 
purpose George III complained that he had supported the Corsican revolt out of 
the Civil List, on the basis that the Civil List would be repaid, and when the money 
was not repaid he was accused of extravagance. P. H. Stanhope, 5th Earl, Life of 
the Right Honourable William Pitt (4 vols., 1861-2), i, App., p. xxi. 

2Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 35613 (Hardwicke) fo. 282. I am indebted to Henry 
Roseveare for this reference. 
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importunities of politicians and courtiers and the inefficiency (if not 
dishonesty) of his household officers. Furthermore, he had a purpose. He 
felt a strong reaction against the limited court life and the thrifty habits of the 
later years of George II, and his efforts to restore monarchy to its proper 
place included giving it dignity and magnificence. Bute, who loved display, 
encouraged him in this attitude. The image of frugal ‘Farmer George’ was 
a product of his middle years, when bitter experience had brought home 
to him the harsh realities of his Civil List. 

Major responsibility for Civil List management lay with the treasury 
and here George III was not well served in his first decade. The Civil List 
was the private pasture of the political class, and only a masterful First Lord 
of the treasury could control it. It was also the last resort of the bad manager, 
and expenditures which could not be presented to parliament without 
embarrassment could, if necessary, be quietly paid out of the Civil List. 
The duke of Newcastle headed the treasury for the first year and a half of 
the reign, and it was in this period that the Civil List leaped upward. It had 
already begun to rise under Newcastle in the last years of George II, and in 
the complex political rivalries of the first year of George III’s reign New- 
castle could not exercise a restraining hand on outlay so important to the 
monarch, the courtiers and the political class. Bute, who followed New- 
castle at the treasury, had no financial aptitude or experience whatever. If 
George II had not left a substantial nest-egg, which was applied to the 
Civil List, a crisis would have occurred early in the reign. 

George Grenville made the most determined effort to bridle the Civil 
List and bring it down to £800,000 per annum. He approached the problem 
in his customary tactless but efficient manner and cut wherever he could. 
Most important for his political future, he made the king feel the need for 
economy. He hinted broadly that the Privy Purse was too large and asked 
to be appointed its keeper, suggested that the allowance to the king's mother 
could be reduced, and resisted an increase for the king's brother, the duke 
of York, on the grounds that the Civil List could not afford it.! Horace 
Walpole recounted an anecdote which may be taken as typical of Grenville's 
management and its results:? 


His tediousness in the closet had left a lasting impression; and an ill-judged 
obstinacy of economy in an article of no great moment, but which was ever before 
the King's eyes, could not be forgotten. When his Majesty took in a portion of the 
Green Park to form a new garden for Buckingham House, the fields on the 
opposite side of the road were to be sold; the price twenty thousand pounds. 
This sum Grenville refused to issue from the Treasury. The ground was sold to 
builders, and a new row of houses, each of which overlooked the King in his 
private walks, was erected, to his great annoyance. 


Worst of all Grenville badgered the king with lectures on the need for eco- 
nomy. Grenville's problems with his royal master may be attributed as 


lThe Grenville Papers, ed. W. J. Smith (4 vols., 1852-3), ii. 507, 517-22. 
2Walpole, iii. 3—4. 
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much to the Civil List, which affected the king in a personal manner, as 
to weightier questions of policy and politics. 

Subsequent ministers were more cautious in dealing with the Civil List, 
and costs continued at the higher level established at the beginning of the 
reign. When the Grafton ministry came to parliament in 1769 for payment 
of Civil List debt the chancellor of the exchequer, Lord North, was roughly 
handled, and he saw clearly the need to prevent recurrences of the exper- 
ience. From 1770 to 1774 North, now First Lord of the treasury, stabilized 
the Civil List at the lowest level of the reign, but with the outbreak of war in 
America his period of economical management came to an end. Under 
favourable conditions North, an able minister of finance, had been unable 
to bring annual expenditure down to the level of £800,000. By 1777 parlia- 
ment showed that its patience was wearing thin. The stage was set for 
Burke's speech on economical reform three years later. 

The mixed purposes of the Civil List contributed to bad management. 
Some disbursements were for the needs of the royal family and the dignity 
of the Crown; these were sensitive matters, and varied with the changing 
needs and wishes of the king, the royal family and the court. Payments for 
the civil government also affected influential persons, and fluctuated with 
prices and the needs of the state. Pensions and charities were influenced 
both by magnanimity and political realities. All categories contributed, 
directly or indirectly, to the gratification of the political class.! The 
problems inherent in the concept of a Civil List intended to meet such a 
wide range of purposes were clearly an obstacle to efficient management. 

Another reason for the problems of the Civil List was administrative 
muddle. In theory the Civil List was the king's money, to do with as he 
saw fit, but the only part which he spent directly was the Privy Purse. The 
members of the royal family received fixed allowances, which the king 
determined in gross, but which they spent pretty much as they pleased. 
Diplomatic patronage and expenditures were usually controlled by the 
secretaries of state, although the king and other ministers might play a part. 
The royal household was presumably the concern of the king acting through 
the treasury, but in practice control of household expenditure was delegated 
to the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and Master of the Horse. When 
these officers were incompetent or inattentive, as was often the case, lesser 
minions took charge. Palaces, public buildings, and parks were the province 
of the Board of Works under control of the treasury, a power which the 
treasury used. The salaries of civil officers were usually fixed, and required 
little control. Pensions were awarded for a variety of reasons; the Hano- 
verian kings watched pensions closely, and the granting of a pension was 
usually the result of pulling and tugging in which the king, treasury, 
courtiers and politicians would participate. Secret Service and Special 
Service payments were controlled by the secretaries of state and the 
treasury, who accounted directly to the king. The indiscriminate sums of 

1 Using three representative years (Midsummer 1751-2, 1763, 1774), expenditure 
in the three groups has been classified in Appendix C below. 
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money called Contingencies required treasury authorization, which was 
not the same as treasury control. In short, the Civil List was spent without 
central direction and spending officers acted according to their own views 
of the needs of their departments. T'he Civil List demonstrated in acute 
form the characteristic eighteenth-century administrative problems of 
inertia and diffusion of responsibility. By 1780 it was overripe for reform. 

To what extent did political considerations contribute to the financial 
problems of the Civil List? Given the political instability of the first decade 
of the reign of George III it would not be surprising to find that the Crown 
used Civil List patronage to win and hold the support of political leaders 
and their followers. More important, the political weakness of successive 
ministries made it impossible to prune expenses which involved political 
hazards. Considering the patronage value of the Civil List, the political 
advantages gained were surprisingly meagre. The Civil List was consumed 
by a host of political leeches who did little to enhance the splendour of the 
Crown, administer the civil government, or increase the strength of the 
ministry. À long series of ministries left their dependents securely en- 
sconced in the countless nooks and crannies of the Civil List, each a memento 
of the transient glories of former times. The Civil List was squandered 
among noblemen, courtiers, clients of the great and near great, relics of 
once great families, distressed gentlewomen, venal clerks, grasping trades- 
men and the usual collection of scavengers who wait for the crumbs which 
fall from the master's table. The influence of the Crown, to the extent that 
it was embodied in the Civil List, did not strengthen ministries. Rather, 
it was eroded and eventually fatally weakened, not by its enemies, but by its 
friends. 

Essentially these problems were inherent in the ‘mixed and balanced’ 
constitution, which included an income voted to the monarch for life. The 
difficulties of 1760 to 1776 brought these problems into focus. No solution 
was possible until the concept of a fixed income voted for life was replaced 
by annual parliamentary grants for the civil government, with treasury 
responsibility and full accountability to parliament. Such a step could not be 
taken until the cost of the civil government was separated from the cost of 
supporting ‘the dignity of the Crown’. These steps were to destroy the 
independent Civil List of the eighteenth century, and to contribute to the 
process by which the *mixed and balanced' constitution was transformed 
into the modern system of cabinet government responsible to parliament. 
The resolution of the constitutional problem of the Civil List began with 
Burke's Civil List Act of 1782, but it was the chronic deficits of the first two 
decades of the reign of George III which first brought the question into 
the arena of parliamentary discussion and debate. 
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APPENDIX A 
EXPENSES WHICH 'INCURRED AND BECAME DUE' 


The following table is based upon the accounts of Civil List expenditures which 


‘incurred and became due’ presented by Lord North in 1770 and 1777. These 
accounts are printed in C.J., xxxii. 729, 730 and xxxvi. 332. The accounts 
cover the periods 1 January 1751 to 31 December 1758, 1 January 1761 to 31 
December 1768, and 5 January 1769 to 5 January 1777. I have compiled the 
figures into the following categories: 


I. Total Civil List Expenditure 
II. Royal Family and Privy Purse: Privy Purse, royal family, servants of Queen 
Caroline, Richmond Lodge, servants of Princess Dowager 
III. Diplomatic Expenditure: diplomatic, jewels or presents to ministers from 
abroad 
IV. Royal Household: Cofferer, Treasurer of the Chamber, Great Wardrobe, 
Robes, Works, Master of the Horse, Jewel Office 
V. Fees and Salaries, Hanaper of Chancery 
VI. Pensions: pensions at exchequer, Paymaster of the Pensions, Royal Bounty, 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, lord chancellor 
VII. Secret Service 
VIII. Contingencies of Divers Natures, Post Fines 


I Il III IV V VI VII VIII 


759412 160,016 57,402 222,779 99,880 82,281 50,430 86,615 
749,500 161,361 63,602 217,510 102,489 81,872 39,510 82,846 
761,839 162,794 62,840 217,514 104,036 84,731 54,510 75,407 
800,690 164,056 70,662 219,485 104,177 84,521 62,510 95,274 
830,817 156,289 57,753 226,331 108,218 77,793 48,510 149,913 
830,158 166,695 52,614 235,042 107,815 78,536 50,292 139,555 
866,070 179,231 56,502 242,740 113,174 80,681 60,510 133,223 
799,440 175,444 50,048 231,582 109,320 82,217 40,510 110,300 


979,666 181,664 81,583 300,305 118,363 110,653 52,042 135,047 
990,797 204,712 84,470 261,881 120,674 108,989 67,088 142,947 
936,471 209,853 99,394 251,686 115,415 100,671 33,188 126,256 
875,680 210,563 89,692 238,241 117,667 108,702 12,461 98,346 
919,648 217,961 90,129 253,279 116,566 101,279 20,886 119,542 
943,200 206,584 88,724 257,341 114,847 101,514 27,566 126,615 
878,307 198,541 91,597 247,327 114,582 100,527 29,605 95,119 
898,077 191,370 91,227 258,872 115,734 105,807 43,431 91,627 


918,916 182,120 90,278 232,203 117,669 108,452 61,723 126,461 
872,639 181,969 81,619 239,748 117,763 110,384 53,723 87,422 
940,872 190,512 94,780 274,899 120,188 107,550 42,690 110,243 
883,672 154,008 92,576 | 280,236 120,610 98,940 49,642 87,561 
875,093 153,105 78,127 279,352 123,357 94,621 59,106 87,416 
874,455 152,183 78,983 272,809 122,936 100,692 62,993 83,850 
849,275 150,989 78,890 256,218 122,252 102,518 50,249 88,148 
901,712 150,471 78,388 267,803 121,748 109,414 54,263 116,616 
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APPENDIX B 
SPECIAL SERVICE EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure for Special Service was included under the general category Contin- 
gencies in P.R.O., T 38/164—6, from which the following table is compiled. From 
1751 to 1761 the accounts begin at Midsummer; in 1762 and thereafter they begin 
on 5 January. Details of expenditure under Contingencies were included in the 
accounts presented by North to parliament in 1770 and 1777, and were printed in 
C.J., xxxii. 467-603 and xxxvi. 337-98. W. T. Laprade included Special Service 
accounts in The Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson (1922), pp. 147-9, but 
these accounts are incomplete, for they showed only Special Service issues from 
the treasury. 


1751 40,202 
1752 27,505 
1753 25,646 
1754 14,879 
1755 14,338 
1756 129,312 
1757 52,025 


1758 62,364 
1759 48,527 
1760 90,999 
17601 100,987 
1762 14,880 
1763 19,868 
1764 10,777 
1765 18,812 
1766 30,108 
1767 23335 
1768 23,762 
1769 66,016 
1770 31,493 
1771 59,773 


1772 27,175 
1773 23/656 
1774 29,123 
1775 20,488 
1776 25,681 


OF FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


APPENDIX C 


PURPOSES OF CIVIL LIST EXPENDITURE 


The following table divides the Civil List into three categories according to pur- 
pose. Most issues fall naturally into one of these categories, but in some instances 
the expenditure has to be divided between I and II, using the details found in 
P.R.O., T 38/164-8. These are marked with an asterisk. The years 1751—2, 1763 
and 1774 were chosen since outlay was then comparatively normal and not 


affected by war or long delays in payment. 


I. Dignity of the Crown II. Service of the State ITI. Pensions and 
Charities 
Lord Steward Chamber* Almoner 
Chamber* Works* Exchequer 
Wardrobe Diplomatic Paymaster 
Robes Great Officers Royal Bounty 
Stables Judges Gentlemen Pen- 
Works? Board of Trade sioners 
Lords of Bedchamber Clerks of Council 
Grooms of Bedchamber Board of Ordnance 
Kings, Heralds, etc. Divers officers 
Officers of the Bath Exchequer 
Sergeants at Árms Secret Service 
Officers of the Works Foreign ambassadors 
Houses and parks Law charges 
Royal family Liberates 
Privy Purse Rewards for services* 
Jewel Office Printers’ bills 
Rewards for services* Sheriffs 
Disbursements* Messengers 
Disbursements* 
City Impost 
Rents, Post Fines 
Lord chancellor (1751) 
Hanaper of chancery 
1751-2 1763 1774 
I. Dignity of the Crown 
Total expenditure 431,736 463,729 410,622 
Percentage of total Civil List 54 59 5I 
II. Service of the State 
Total expenditure 281,568 255,878 308,212 
Percentage of total Civil List 35 33 39 
TII. Pensions and Charities 
Total expenditure 87,081 62,900 78,786 


Percentage of total Civil List II 8 
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British Millionaires, 1809—1949 


THAT THE SUBJECT of great wealth and its possessors is of enormous 
interest to many people is obvious. When, for example, the Spectator 
published in 1872 a list of many of the fortunes proved at £250,000 or more 
during the previous ten years, its editor remarked in the next issue: 


Perhaps the most noteworthy fact about the list of millionaires (sic) we published 
last week was the interest it excited. People who rarely read anything spelled over 
that long, closely-printed column of names and figures as if they expected somehow 
to find a notice within it of some legacy to themselves. ... We venture to say the list 
obtained more readers than the best essay on politics we ever issued, and that if we 
could publish a similar one of the living rich... our publishers would be unable 
to meet that day's demand. 


Yet despite the evident popularity of the subject, and its importance for 
British economic and social history, next to no research has been done in the 
field of top wealthholders.? This is surely not for lack of historical sources. 
Modern Britain is blessed with a remarkably complete source of information 
about wealthholding in the probate records at Somerset House, and in 
Scotland and Ireland, and, before these records begin, in the records of 
the various ecclesiastical courts, particularly the prerogative courts of 
Canterbury and York. The list below is an attempt to fill in what is doubt- 
less the most important aspect of the topic to go unexplored. All fortunes 
proved at £1 m. or more between 1809 and 1949 are included, together with 
information about the leaver of each. 

For the period 1809 to 1858, this information has been abstracted from 
the indexes of the Canterbury and York prerogative courts? and from the 


1*'T'he fascination of money’, Spectator, 23 Nov. 1872. 

2Previous research on aspects of this question has included J. Wedgwood, The 
Economics of Inheritance (1929) and C. D. Harbury, ‘Inheritance and the distribution 
of personal wealth in Britain’, The Economics Journal (1962). See also the author's 
‘The decline of the Jewish influence in Britain: Jews among British top wealth- 
holders’, Jewish Social Studies, xxxiv (1972). 

There are, properly speaking, two distinct series of probate valuations, the probate 
calendars at Somerset House and elsewhere, which are open to public inspection, 
and the statistics of the Estate Duty Office of the Inland Revenue, which are closed to 
the public for 150 years. This second source, which begins in 1894, includes as 
part of its individual estate valuations those types of property, like settled realty 
prior to 1926, which are excluded from the valuations in the probate calendars. It is 
this source which forms the basis of the statistics of the Annual Reports of the 
Inland Revenue in the Parliamentary Papers. 

3At the Canterbury court these are known as Probate Act Books. They are now in 
the Public Record Office. 
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Lancashire local court.! The records begin in a usable form only in 1809, 
because prior to that time the Canterbury court records, by far the most 
important of the probate courts, did not give the specific value of estates 
sworn at £10,000 or more, merely recording them as ‘ Upper Value’ in each 
such entry. Beginning in 1809, however, this term was reserved for fortunes 
above £1 m., although some early millionaire estates were sworn in the style 
‘above £1,000,000’, rather than‘ Upper Value’. Estates worth less thanf1m., 
but more than about £200,000, were sworn to the nearest £50,000 or 
£100,000. The records of the York and Lancashire courts which were 
consulted in this study gave the value of estates to a very exact figure from 
the eighteenth century, but comparatively few very large estates were sworn 
in these courts, and none at all at the millionaire level, and one imagines this 
to be the pattern for all other local probate courts as well. The estates of the 
great bulk of wealthy men prior to 1858 were sworn in London. 

Beginning on 9 January 1858 all wills and intestacies proved in England 
and Wales are to be found indexed in the printed probate calendars at the 
Principal Probate Registry at Somerset House. The Scottish probate 
calendars first appear in a printed form in 1876, although for the period 
1824-75 a series of manuscript indexes exists. Known as Series I.R. g, these 
remain in the possession of the Inland Revenue and are closed to the 
researcher for 150 years. The author has, however, consulted them by special 
permission of the Inland Revenue. As with the local English records, they 
contain no millionaire estates, and very few above £500,000. It was not 
until the late nineteenth century that Scotsmen began to leave very large 
estates in any number. The Irish printed series begins in 1858, and con- 
tinues in much the same manner as the Somerset House calendars until 
superseded by the Northern Irish calendars in 1922. The author has not 
examined any manuscript calendars from an earlier period, and it is most 
unlikely, judging by the paucity of substantial fortunes in Ireland after 
1858, that any would be found prior to that time. 

Abstracting the names of the top wealthholders was done by hand for all 
those dying prior to 1900, and in this way a list of all fortunes worth £100,000 
or more was compiled. Some incomplete lists of large estates appear in 
secondary sources during the nineteenth century? but so little is known of 
this general field, and so slim are the sources, that the researcher is obliged to 
begin from scratch, working his way through the nineteenth-century 
probate indexes under his own steam. For the twentieth century, and 
blessedly so in view of the vast increase in the number of estates recorded 
in the printed calendars, annual comprehensive lists of the largest estates 


The Lancashire court was one of several hundred local probate courts, not a 
prerogative court, whose records were consulted because it was thought likely they 
might contain instances of large estates. 

?In particular, the Illustrated London News ran a weekly ‘Wills and Bequests’ 
column between 1858 and 1914 that included, besides the values of many large 
estates proved recently, the terms of the will. Unfortunately, this column was never 
complete for very large estates. 
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have appeared in the Daily Mail Yearbook since 1900 (founded by Lord 
Northcliffe, who himself left £5 m.) and in daily newspapers. It would 
appear that these secondary sources are complete for estates at this level of 
wealth.1 Before the Second World War, whenever an estate was subsequent- 
ly re-sworn at a value different from its original, the new value was entered 
in the calendars beside the old, and the size of the estate published in 
secondary sources is apt to be inaccurate whenever this occurs. For this 
reason, all fortunes given in the secondary sources as worth {250,000 or more 
were checked against the calendars for subsequent re-swearings. 

The list below must not be used without some basic qualifications about 
the types of property included in the valuation. Before 1898, the valuation 
consisted of the gross unsettled personalty (plus freeholds) only. Between 
1898 and 1925 it included, in addition to unsettled personalty, the value 
of unsettled land. Only in 1926 and thereafter is the value of settled land 
included. Thus the earlier figures must be read in the light of what is known 
about British landowning and its profitability. To the nineteenth-century 
lists of those enormously wealthy in personalty must be added the land- 
owners whose income is recorded in The Return of Owners of Land, and if 
this is any guide, it is likely that until about 1890 more than half of all really 
wealthy men in England were landowners. 

A second general point of qualification is that these valuations do not 
include settled personalty unless such personalty ceases being in settlement 
at the death of that testator, and is hence in his absolute disposition. Further- 
more, the value of some property situated abroad is also excluded. This 
included real property situated abroad and personalty for which no deed 
or security existed, except in the books of a foreign state. But most foreign 
shares were counted as British property, as for instance American railway 
shares on Scottish inventories the author has examined. 


1Cf. Professor Harbury's study, cited above, in which he found only one estate of 
£500,000 or more for the two years whose large estates he examined (19567) which 
was listed in the probate calendars but not in The Times. Both The Times and the 
Daily Mail Yearbook are supplied with their data about large estates by a reporting 
agency. 

2j. Bateman, The Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland (1883), which 
collated the information in the Return, noted 39 landowners with gross annual 
incomes of £60,000 or more, and no fewer than 161 with annual rentals of £33,333 
or more, which, multiplied by the commonly-held formula of 33 years' rental as 
equivalent to sales value, would be sufficient to bring such a landowner into the 
millionaire class, at least during the ‘Golden Age’ of British agriculture. The Return, 
as is well known, did not include London land or non-rated minerals. 

The valuations given in the case of millionaire landowners proved before 1898 
refer to their personalty only, and thereafter until 1926 include only their unsettled 
realty. It will be noted that most of these men were substantial mineral, dock and 
urban property owners. 

3T. Gwynne, The Law Relating to the Duties on Probates and Letters of Admini- 
stration in England (3rd edn., 1841), p. 25. 

4Scotland differs from England in that one may see the inventory drawn up by 
the executors at the time of a testator's death, and these normally detail the holdings 
of the testator with great precision. 
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The valuations in the probate calendars are for the gross rather than the 
net worth of the estate. The difference between the two figures, consisting 
of personal debts and funeral expenses, averages between five and fifteen 
per cent of the gross value in the vast majority of cases. It is arguable that 
in any case the gross value is a better guide than the net to ascertaining the 
standard of living enjoyed by the testator, since bis debts did not normally 
have to be repaid in a lump sum during his lifetime although they had to be 
totalled up by his executors, and in the meantime he had the enjoyment of 
the purchases they represented. It should also be noted that prior to 1881 
values were sworn in round numbers in the printed calendars at Somerset 
House in the style, e.g., ‘Effects under £600,000'. Thus some millionaire 
estates may have been worth slightly less. 

"There is finally the matter of estate duty avoidance, about which much 
has been written. Although by the nature of this subject it is impossible to 
give authoritative information on the extent of such avoidance, there is a 
widespread feeling that in recent years estate duties have become a 'volun- 
tary tax' that few if any really rich people ever pay, and hence that the 
values of large estates recorded in the probate calendars must be hopelessly 
flawed. This may be an exaggerated view of the situation, but it is almost 
certainly the case that estate duties are more widely avoided than in the past, 
and are probably more easily avoided than any other British tax. It is largely 
for this reason that the list below ceases in 1949, and none of the more than 
150 millionaire estates proved thereafter has been included. 

A few words are in order about arrangement and style. Millionaires are 
listed under their year of death, in descending order of the size of estate. 
The figure in square brackets beside each year indicates the number of 
estates in the £500,000 to £1 m. range left by persons deceased in that year. 
Before 1859, the valuations are given as they appear in the calendars; 
thereafter, as they were printed, in thousands of pounds, to the nearest 
£1,000. Most relationships between wealthholders are indicated when 
they are not well known or self-evident. The term ‘not in trade’ indicates 
that the testator had no specific connection with the trade in which his 
family’s fortune was earned: doubtless there were many others on this list 
who were essentially rentiers, maintaining only the most nominal connec- 
tions with the family trade. Women and foreigners leaving millionaire 
estates are given separately in footnotes, by decade. In the case of women 
this was chiefly because of the lack of data, as well as the ambiguities of 
inheritance patterns in assigning a source of wealth to each. 

Family names have been given only for peers who made their fortunesina 
non-landed field, and for agricultural peers of the first creation. Only 
baronetcies have been indicated among knighthoods. The ‘disputed 
instances’ in Appendix B include a number of Scotsmen who left less than 
£1 m. according to the figures in the probate calendars, but more than £1 m. 
according to their Inventory of Good and Gear, and includes the various 
types of property not given in the calendar valuation. Also listed here are 
several foreigners who were credited in secondary sources with leaving 
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millionaire estates in Britain, but whose worth according to the probate 
calendars was far less or, in some cases, non-existent. Although the author 
is unclear as to precisely what these higher figures represent, it is likely that 
this was the total value of the foreigner’s estate in Britain and abroad, 
although the British portion was very small. 

No more is claimed for this list than that it is a reckoning of the largest 
estates ever left in Britain since 1809, with the exceptions and omissions 
noted above. It cannot contain the names of men who were once million- 
aires but died leaving far less, either through bankruptcy, excessive expendi- 
ture or philanthropic generosity. Nor is it a list of men who were popularly 
supposed to have been millionaires, nor for that matter of well-known or 
successful businessmen. But it is one hopes fair to say that the importance 
of such a list to the study of British economic and social history of the past 
century and a half is manifest. Many of the names on the list are unknown, 
even to specialists in economic history, but these individuals controlled as 
great a portion of Britain's resources, and may have contributed as much to 
her development and decline as an economic power, as many a *household 
name’ of entrepreneurship. This list gives in addition information on 
wealthholding that is, within its limitations, objective and comprehensive. 
Important studies, such as of social mobility, religious affiliation, geographic 
distribution and political connection may flow from a comprehensive list 
of this kind, especially if it is extended to include all those leaving, say, 
£200,000 or more. At the end of the day, the very rich may cease to be what 
they are now, a class of invisible men—that gap in our social histories be- 
tween the landed and titled aristocrats and Mr. Pooter. 


W. D. RUBINSTEIN 


APPENDIX 
A. British Millionaires, 1809-1949 


1810 [o]! 
Hon. Henry Cavendish (1731-1810) grandson, 2nd duke of Devonshire 
‘Upper Value’ 
Richard Crawshay (1739-1810) ironmaster * Upper Value' 
William, 4th duke of Queensberry (1724-1810) landowner * Upper Value' 
1827 [4] 
Philip Rundell (1754-1827) goldsmith ‘Above £1,000,00072 


l'The number of estates in the £500,000 to £1 m. range is given in these brackets. 
For those years in which there were no millionaire estates, the number of estates in 
the £500,000 to £1 m. class were: 1809, 1; 1811-16, o; 1817, 1; 1818, 2; 1819, 2; 
1820, 1 ; 1821, 3; 1822, 15 1823, 4; 1824, 15 1825, 2; 1826, 1; 1828, 1; 1829,0; 1830, 1; 
1831, 1; 1832-3, 0; 1834, 5; 1835, 2; 1837, 2; 1838, 2; 1839, 1; 1840, 4; 1841, 2; 
1844, 0; 1845, 2; 1846, 0; 1847, 1; 1848, o; 1850, 1; 1851, 1; 1852, 0; 1853, 5; 
1854, 3; 1855, 13 1856, 1; 1858, 5; 1860, 3; 1863, 3; 1866, 7; 1882, 5; 1932, 15. 

2A ccording to The Times of 21 Feb. 1827, Rundell's fortune was £1,200,000. 
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1830 [o] 
Sir Robert Peel, 1st Bt. (1750—1830) cotton manufacturer ‘Upper Value’! 
1833 [o 
George, rst duke of Sutherland (1758-1833) land, mineral and canal owner 
“Upper Value’ 
1836 [o] 
William Hollond (d. 1836) Bengal civil servant ‘£1,000,000’ 
Nathan M. Rothschild (1777-1836) merchant banker * Upper Value’ 


1842 [1] 
William, rst duke of Cleveland (1766-1842) mineral and landowner 


‘£1,000,000 
1843 [o] 

Richard Arkwright (1755-1843) cotton manufacturer ‘Above £1,000,000” 
1849 [4] 

William J. Denison (1770-1849) banker ‘Upper Value? 
1855 [1] 

Thomas Cubitt (1788-1855) builder “Upper Value’ 
: 1857 [3] 

James Morrison (1789-1857) wholesale draper and warehouseman; merchant 

banker ‘Above £1 million’? 
1859 [2] 


Sir Isaac L. Goldsmid, rst Bt. (1778-1859) bullion broker 
*Above £1 million'4 


1861 [2] 

George, 2nd duke of Sutherland (1786-1861) landowner; railway investor £1,000 
1862 [2] 

Duncan Dunbar (1804-62) shipowner £1,500 
1864 [4] 

William Baird (1796-1864) ironmaster £2,000 
Hudson Gurney (1775-1864) banker £1,100 
1865 [3] 

Richard Thornton (1776-1865) insurance broker; Baltic merchant; shipowner 

£2,800 
1867 [5] 
William Crawshay (1788-1867) ironmaster £2,000 


1Peel’s fortune was generally estimated at the time of his death at about £ 1,500,000. 
His son, the prime minister, left £400,000 in personalty. 

?Denison's fortune is given as £ 2,300,000, including real property worth £600,000, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1849). 

3Morrison was probably the richest commoner of the 19th century, leaving 
between £4m. and £6m. at his death. He was head of the Fore Street textile ware- 
house in the City and a substantial merchant banker in America. His sons Charles 
(d. 1909) and Walter (d. 1921) and grandson Hugh (d. 1931) appear on this list. 

*Goldsmid's personal fortune was about £2 m., according to the Illustrated 
London News of 11 June 1859. 
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1868 [6] 

Samuel Eyres (1793-1868) woollen manufacturer 

Sir Benjamin L. Guinness, 1st Bt. (1798-1868) brewer 

Sir William Abdy, 7th Bt. (1779-1868) urban property and landowner 


1869 [4] 
Samuel Scott (1807-69) banker 
Thomas Fielden (1791—1869) cotton manufacturer 
William H. Forman (1794-1869) ironmaster and iron merchant 


1870 [7] 
Thomas Brassey (1805-70) railway contractor 


1871 [7] 
Giles Loder (1786—1871) Russia merchant 


1872 [13] 
Sir David Baxter, rst Bt. (1793-1872) linen manufacturer 


1873 [4] 
Thomas Baring (1800-73) merchant banker 


Francis Wright (1806-73) ironmaster; colliery proprietor 


£1,200 
£1,100 
£1,000 


£1,400 
£1,300 
£1,100 


£3,200 
£2,900 
£1,100 


£1,447" 
£1,400 


George C. Glyn, 1st Baron Wolverton (1797-1873) banker and railway financier 


1874 [7] 
Baron Mayer À. de Rothschild (1818—74) merchant banker 
Edward R. Langworthy (1796-1874) cotton manufacturer 


1875 [10] 
Joseph Love (1795-1875) colliery proprietor 

1876 [8] 
Sir Anthony N. de Rothschild (1810—76) merchant banker 
James Baird (1802—76) ironmaster? 


1877 [6] 
John P. Heywood (1803-77) banker 
Viscount David de Stern (1807-77) merchant banker 


1878 [5] 

Lionel, 7th earl of Dysart (1794—1878) mineral and landowner 
Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, 2nd Bt. (1808—78) bullion broker 
John Penn (1805—78) naval engineering contractor 

Richard T. West (1813—78) East India merchant 


1879 [8] 
Lionel N. de Rothschild (1808—79) merchant banker 


£1,000 


£2,100 
£1,200 


{£1,000 


£1,800 
£1,200 


£1,900 


£1,000 


£1,700 
£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 


£2,700 


William, 5th duke of Portland (1800~79) mineral, land and urban property owner 


John R. Mills (1797-1879) silk manufacturer and merchant 
Robert T. Crawshay (1817—79) ironmaster? 
1Baring’s fortune was re-sworn at this precise figure after 1881. 


2Brother of William Baird (d. 1864). 
3Son of William Crawshay (d. 1867). 


£1,500 
£1,300 
£1,200 
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1880 [8] 
John M. Williams (1813-80) copper smelter £1,500 
Thomas Wrigley (1806-80) paper and cotton manufacturer; insurance broker 
£1,300 
Edward Mackenzie (1811-80) civil engineering contractor £1,000 
1881 [8] 

Andrew Jardine (1812-81) China merchant £1,371 
Francis Wise (1797-1881) distiller - £1,018 
1883 [7] 

Samuel J. Loyd, rst Baron Overstone (1796-1883) banker £2,119! 
George Wythes (1811-83) railway contractor £1,525 
Sir Henry Meux, 2nd Bt. (1817-83) brewer £1,312 
Thomas Coats (1809-83) sewing thread manufacturer £1,309 
Sir James Walker, 1st Bt. (1803-83) landowner £1,131 
1884 [8] 

Michael T. Bass (1799-1884) brewer £1,830 
James Watney (1800-84) brewer £1,283 
William Foster (1821-84) worsted manufacturer £1,280 
1885 [8] 

James Fletcher (1807-85) foreign merchant and financier £1,400 
James Arthur (1819-85) export merchant £1,050 
William, ist earl of Dudley (1817-85) landowner £1,026 
1886 [8] 

James Watney (1832-86) brewer £1,309 
William Hodgson (1803-86) sugar refiner? £1,072 
1887 [14] 

Herman, Baron de Stern (1815-87) financier3 £3,545 
Hugh McCalmont (1809-87) stockbroker; foreign merchant £3,122 
Sir William Miller, 1st Bt. (1809-87) Russia merchant £1,023 
1888 [9] 

John Rylands (1801-88) cotton manufacturer £25575 
George C. Glyn, 2nd Baron Wolverton (1824-88) banker £1,826 
Sir William Pearce, xst Bt. (1833-88) shipbuilder £1,084 
Sir John Hardy, 1st Bt. (1809-88) ironmaster £1,052 
1889 [10] 

Samuel Fielden (1814-89) cotton manufacturer £1,170 


1Overstone also left land that had cost more than £3 m. to purchase, and was 
certainly one of the two or three richest businessmen of the roth century. 

21 have been unable to discover Hodgson's precise source of wealth. His father, 
‘Thomas Hodgson, was a sugar refiner who left £100,000 in 1841, but William appears 
to have lived the life of a country gentleman at Gilston Park, Herts. His brother 
John was a London solicitor who left £693,000 in 1882. His fortune went to his 
relative Edwin S. Bowlby (d. 1902). 

3Brother of Viscount David de Stern (d. 1877). Two other members of the 
Stern family to leave millionaire estates were Lord Wandsworth (d. 1912) and Lord 
Michelham (d. 1919). 
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1890 [o] 
Christopher R. M. Talbot (1803-90) landowner! £1,399 
Nathaniel Clayton (1811-90) mechanical engineer £1,365 
Sir Richard Wallace, 1st Bt. (1818-90) landowner? £1,226 
Christian Allhusen (1806-90) chemical manufacturer; Baltic merchant {1,127 
1891 [11] 
William, 7th duke of Devonshire (1808-91) mineral, land and urban property 
owner £1,864 
William Henry Smith (1825-91) newsagent £1,773 
Harry, 4th duke of Cleveland (1803-91) mineral and landowner £1449 
John Bullough (1837-91) machinery manufacturer £1,228 
David B. Chapman (1799-1891) banker; bill discounter £1,112 
Henry A. Brassey (1840-91) railway contractor (not in trade) £1,099 
1892 [13] 
Frank C. Hills (1808-92) chemical manufacturer £1,943 
George, 3rd duke of Sutherland (1828-92) landowner £1,378 
Samuel H. Thompson (1807-92) banker £1,134 
1893 [13] 
Sir Andrew B. Walker, xst Bt. (1824-93) brewer £2,877 
Edward, 15th earl of Derby (1826-93) mineral and landowner £1,936 
Algernon Peckover (1803-93) banker £1,161 
Sir Archibald Orr-Ewing, 1st Bt. (1818-93) dyer £1,077 
1894 [13] 

Henry Page (1813-94) maltster £1,088 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, rst Bt. (1806-94) brewer £1,026 
1895 [7] 

Andrew Montagu (1815-95) landowner? £2,005 
George H. Strutt (1826-95) cotton manufacturer; landowner £1,624 
John Peter Robinson (1837-95) retail silk merchant £1,203 
Roger Cunliffe (1824-95) bill discounter; banker £1,185 
1896 [15] 

Sir Charles Booth, 3rd Bt. (1812-96) distiller £1,915 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, 3rd Bt. (1838-96) financier £1,021 

1897 [11] ; 
James J. Bibby (1813-97) shipowner £1,779 
Arthur P. Heywood-Lonsdale (1835-97) banker : £1,430 
1898 [13] 
Sir William Gray, rst Bt. (1823-98) shipbuilder £1,535 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild (1839-98) merchant banker £1,489 


1'Talbot was a director of the Great Western Railway and owned more than £1 m. 
in its shares. 

2Wallace, whose widow gave the Wallace Collection to the nation, was probably 
the illegitimate son of the 4th marquess of Hertford, and inherited much of his 
property. 

3Montagu, born Fountayne Wilson, inherited an 1 8th-century legal and placeman 
fortune. | 
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Charles H. Mills, rst Baron Hillington (1830-98) banker £1,479 
Edward Davies (1852-98) colliery proprietor £1,206 
Richard Ratcliff (1830-98) brewer £1,128 
Charles W. Lea (1827-98) condiments manufacturer £1,101 
George F. Muntz (1822-98) metal manufacturer £1,060 
Maurice Beddington (1821~98) wholesale clothier and warehouseman (not in 
trade) | £1,031 
Wakefield Christie-Miller (1835-98) landowner! £1,014 
Frederick W. Isaacson (1831-98) silk retailer; colliery proprietor and iron 
merchant; West India merchant £1,003 
1899 [12]? 
John Gretton (1833-99) brewer £2,884. 
William O. Foster (1814-99) ironmaster £2,588 
Henry L. Raphael (1832-99) stockbroker; merchant banker £1,528 
Sir Henry Tate, rst Bt. (1819-99) sugar refiner and merchant £1,264 
Thomas H. Ismay (1838-99) shipowner £1,235 
John Nixon (1815-99) colliery proprietor; shipowner $1,179 
1900 [11] 
William R. Sutton (1836-1900) carrier £2,119 
Samuel G. Smith (1822-1900) banker £1,574 
William G. Armstrong, rst Baron Armstrong (1810-1900) armaments manu- 
facturer; engineering contractor; shipbuilder £1,401 
Sir William Cunliffe-Brooks, rst Bt. (1819-1900) banker £1,252 
John, 3rd marquess of Bute (1847-1900) mineral, land and urban property owner 
£1,142 
James Craig (1828-1900) distiller £1,032 
1901 [13] 
Samuel Lewis (1837-1901) money-lender £2,671 
Henry, 3rd Baron Leconfield (1830-1901) landowner £1,861 
Sir Francis Cook, 1st Bt. (1817-1901) warehouseman £1,600 
James Stern (1836-1901) merchant banker £1,114 
1902 [16] 
William, 6th Earl Fitzwilliam (1815-1902) mineral and landowner £2,882 
Henry L. B. McCalmont (1861-1902) stockbroker (not in trade)? £2,279 
Edwin S. Bowlby (1830-1902) landowner £1,316 
Stephen A. Ralli (1829-1902) foreign merchant £1,069 


Thomas F. C. Vernon-Wentworth (1831-1902) mineral and landowner {£1,050 


1Christie-Miller inherited his fortune largely from a relative, Henry Christy, a 
merchant and banker. See F. Boase, Modern English Biography (6 vols., Truro, 
1892-1921), i, col. 618. 

Foreign millionaires deceased between 1890 and 1899: Junius S. Morgan 
(1813-90), £1,842, American merchant banker; Maurice, Baron de Hirsch (1831-90), 
$1,372, German financier; Barnett I. Barnato (1853-97), £2,807, South African 
diamond magnate; and William L. Winans (d. 1897), American railway contractor. 
Previous to 1890, the French merchant banker Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild 
(1812—70) left £1,800,000 in England. 

3McCalmont inherited, after a period of seven years in which it was left to 
collect interest, almost the whole of the fortune of his uncle Hugh McCalmont 
(d. 1887). . - 
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1903 [11] 
Sir John B. Maple, xst Bt. (1845-1903) furniture retailer £2,153 
Samuel Palmer (1820-1903) biscuit manufacturer £1,382 
Edward L. Raphael (1831-1903) merchant banker £1,128 
Sir Joseph Sebag-Montefiore (1822-1903) merchant banker £1,024. 
1904 [17] 
Edward Brook (1826-1904) sewing thread manufacturer £2,181 
George V. W. Duff Assheton-Smith. (1848-1904) land and slate quarry owner 
£1449 
Spencer Charrington (1818-1904) brewer £1,255 
John P. Thomasson (1841-1904) cotton manufacturer £1,159 
1905 [18] 
Edmund Denison-Beckett, 1st Baron Grimthorpe (1816-1905) barrister; banker 
£2,127 
Francis, 7th Earl Cowper (1834-1905) landowner £1,327 
Wyndham F. Cook (1860-1905) warehouseman! £1,224 
Sir Robert Jardine, 1st Bt. (1825-1905) China merchant £1,114 
Henry, sth earl of Ilchester (1847-1905) landowner £1,009 
1906 [14] 
Sir Charles Tennant, rst Bt. (1823-1906) chemical manufacturer £3,146 
Thomas V. Smith (1825-1906) brewer and distiller £1,933 
Vyell E. Walker (1838-1906) brewer £1,598 
Johann C. L. Loeffler (1832-1906) engineer; company director £1,595 
George Herring (1835-1906) financier £1,356 
Gilliat Hatfeild (1834-1906) snuff and tobacco manufacturer £1,343 
Edward Steinkopff (1841-1906) newspaper proprietor; mineral water company 
director £1,273 
Ronald, 7th earl of Leven and Melville (1835-1906) banker; landowner £1,222 
George C. Raphael (1837-1906) merchant banker £1,108 
William Sturdy (1832-1906) stockbroker £1,024 
1907 [13] 
Wentworth W. Beaumont, 1st Baron Allendale (1829-1907) mineral and land- 
owner £3,189 
Stewart Clark (1830-1907) sewing thread manufacturer £1,947 
William Whiteley (1832-1907) department store proprietor £1,456 
Thomas F. Blackwell (1838-1907) condiments manufacturer £1,028 
1908 [13] 
John S. Schillizzi (1840-1908) foreign merchant £2,089 
Henry L. Bischoffescheim (1829-1908) financier £1,622 
Spencer, 8th duke of Devonshire (1833-1908) mineral and landowner £1,165 
Frederick, 16th earl of Derby (1841-1908) mineral and landowner £1,101 
James M. Wood (1841-1908) shipowner £1,042 
Michael A. Bass, 1st Baron Burton (1837-1908) brewer £1,000 
William T. Lithgow (1854-1908) shipbuilder £1,000 


1Son of Sir Francis Cook (d. 1901). 
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1909 [12]: 
Charles Morrison (1817-1909) financier; warehouseman? £10,939 
Sir Frederick Wills, rst Bt. (1838-1909) tobacco manufacturer £3,051 
Sir Donald Currie (1825-1909) shipowner £25433 
Dr. Ludwig Mond (1839-1909) chemical manufacturer £1,422 
George Salting (1836-1909) rentier3 £1,387 

1910 [12] 
Sir Edward P. Wills, rst Bt. (1834—1910) tobacco manufacturer £2,635 
Baron Sir John H. W. Schroder, rst Bt. (1825-1910) merchant banker £2,131 
Sir Walter Scott, rst Bt. (1826-1910) railway contractor £1,399 
Sir William Agnew, 1st Bt. (1825-1910) art dealer; publisher of Punch £1,339 
Charles Butler (1821-1910) insurance broker £1,202 
Henry Silver (1828-1910) £1,196 
John, 5th Earl Spencer (1835-1910) landowner £1,140 
John Foster (1833-1910) worsted manufacturer £1,052 
Sir Alfred Hickman, 1st Bt. (1830-1910) ironmaster; colliery proprietor £1,000 

1911 [15] 
Henry O. Wills (1828-1911) tobacco manufacturer £5,215 
William H. Wills, 1st Baron Winterstoke (1830-1911) tobacco manufacturer 
£2,548 
Walter Savill (1837-1911) shipowner; insurance broker £1,626 
Anton Dunkels (1846-1911) diamond merchant £1,589 
Charles J. Sofer-Whitburn (1835-1911) banker; bill discounter £1,477 
Sir William C. Quilter, rst Bt. (1841-1911) stockbroker £1,179 
Samuel Montagu, 1st Baron Swaythling (1832-1911) merchant banker £1,146 
James Kitson, 1st Baron Airedale (1835-1911) locomotive builder £1,126 
Sir John Aird, 1st Bt. (1833-1911) engineering contractor £1,058 


lForeign millionaires deceased 1900-9: Baron A. C. de Rothschild (d. 1900), 
£2,260, French merchant banker; Horaz von Landau (d. 1904), £1,485, banker of 
Florence and Paris; Alfred Beit (1853-1906), £8,049, South African gold and dia- 
mond magnate; George T. Fulford (1853-1906), £1,300, Canadian patent medicine 
manufacturer; and Samuel Hordern (d. 1909), Australian general wholesale 
merchant. 

Women millionaires deceased 1900-9: Mrs. Alexandra Ralli (d. 1903), £1,012, 
widow, merchant banker; Mrs. Ada Lewis-Hill (d. 1906), £1,168, widow, Samuel 
Lewis (d. 1901); Mrs. Enriquetta Rylands (d. 1908), £3,602, widow, John Rylands 
(d. 1888); and Miss Ellen Morrison (d. 1909), £2,351, daughter, James Morrison 
(d. 1857). 

2Son of James Morrison (d. 1857). This was the first personal fortune in British 
history over £10 m. Charles Morrison was probably the wealthiest Englishman of 
the late roth century, with the exception of the duke of Westminster, who was 
reputed to be worth £14 m. in 1894. The rst duke (d. 1899) left a personal fortune 
of £974,000. 

3Salting was the son of a Danish immigrant to Australia who made a fortune in 
sheep, sugar and gold. He had no connections with trade, and is best remembered 
as one of the greatest art collectors of bis day. 

4I have been unable to discover the source of Silver's wealth. He attended 
Charterhouse and was a frequent contributor to Punch. The size of his fortune 
surprised his friends and it was probably greatly enhanced by astute investments. 
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1912 [19] 
James Coats (1841—1912) sewing thread manufacturer £1,923 
Christopher Furness, rst Baron Furness (1852-1912) shipowner; ironmaster 
£1,844 
Sydney J. Stern, 1st Baron Wandsworth (1845-1912) merchant banker £1,556 
Archibald Coats (1840-1912) sewing thread manufacturer £1,356 
Sir William Dunn, rst Bt. (1833-1912) retail merchant in South Africa; banker 
£1,123 
William D. Cruddas (1831-1912) shipbuilder £1,041 
William, rst duke of Fife (1849-1912) mineral and landowner! £1,000 
William G. Vivian (1827-1912) colliery proprietor; copper smelter £1,000 
1913 [15] 
Peter Coats (1842-1913) sewing thread manufacturer £2,562 
Sir James Coats, rst Bt. (1834-1913) sewing thread manufacturer £2,548 
William Weir (1826-1913) ironmaster; colliery proprietor £2,220 
William McEwan (1827-1913) brewer £1,501 
Joseph S. Fry (1826~1913) sweets manufacturer £1,333 
Cromartie, 4th duke of Sutherland (1851-1913) landowner £1,221 
George J. Fenwick (1821-1913) banker £1,100 
x914 [13] 


Louis E. Raphael (1853-1914) merchant banker; urban property owner £1,160 
William, 6th duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry (1831-1914) landowner 1,159 


1915 [30] 
Nathan M. de Rothschild, 1st Baron Rothschild (1840-1915) merchant banker 
£2,500 
James C. Eno (1828-1915) patent medicine manufacturer £1,612 
Alexander C. Thistlethwaite (1854-1915) landowner £1,490 
Arthur Keen (1835-1915) ironmaster £1,000 
1916 [9] 
Hubert, 2nd marquess of Clanricarde (1832-1916) landowner £2,500 
Sir Charles Cayzer, rst Bt. (1843-1916) shipbuilder £2,204 
Thomas F. Harrison (1852~1916) shipowner £1,438 
John, 2nd Baron Llangattock (1870-1916) London property owner; landowner 
£L110 
Sir Joseph Beecham, rst Bt. (1848-1916) patent medicine manufacturer £1,000 
1917 [20] 
Sir Charles Holcroft, rst Bt. (1843-1917) colliery proprietor £1,697 
Leopold de Rothschild (1845-1917) merchant banker £1,500 
Sir Thomas B. Royden, 1st Bt. (1831~1917) shipowner £1,274. 
Philip H. Vaughan (1829-1917) brewer £1,259 
Seth Taylor (1827-1917) miller £1158 
Samuel Cunliffe-Lister, 2nd Baron Masham (1857-1917) silk plush manufac- 
turer; landowner £1,016 
Francis Reckitt (1827-1917) starch manufacturer £1,007 


1 Fife was married to Princess Louise, the daughter of Queen Victoria, and is the 
only member of the royal family on this list. 
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1918 [14] 
George Coats, 1st Baron Glentanar (1849-1918) sewing thread manufacturer 
£4,324 
Alfred C. de Rothschild (1842-1918) merchant banker £2,494 
Asher Wertheimer (1844-1918) art dealer £1,542 
William B. Crigoe-Colmore (1860-1918) urban property owner £1,367 
Albert O. Worthington (1844-1918) brewer £1,362 
David A. Thomas, 1st Baron Rhondda (1856-1918) colliery proprietor 1,169 
Duncan Mackinnon (1844-1918) shipowner £1,137 
Henry, 7th duke of Northumberland (1846-1918) mineral andlandowner £1,108 
Sir Ernest F. Schiff (1840-1918) stockbroker; merchant banker £1,056 
Thomas H. Hutchison (1861-1918) shipowner £1,024. 
Sir Richard V. Sutton, gth Bt. (1891-1918) urban property and landowner £1,000 
1919 [17]: 
James C. Burns, 3rd Baron Inverclyde (1864—1919) shipowner £2,018 
Herbert Stern, 1st Baron Michelham (1851-1919) merchant banker £2,000 
Rowland, 2nd Baron St. Oswald (1857-1919) landowner £1,782 


Sir Walpole L. Greenwell, rst Bt. (1847-1919) stockbroker; landowner {1,400 
George Barbour (1841-1919) cotton exporter (not in trade); landowner 1,311 
Charles W. Mills, 2nd Baron Hillingdon (1855-1919) banker; landowner {£1,000 


x920 [21] 
George Courtauld (1830-1920) silk manufacturer £2,147 
Howard Morley (1846-1920) hosiery manufacturer £1555 
Sir Joshua K. Waddilove (1841-1920) credit agency proprietor £1,250 
Sir Frederick L. Cook, 2nd Bt. (1844-1920) warehouseman £1,083 
Charles Combe (1836-1920) brewer £1,067 
1921 [15] 
Sir Ernest Cassel (1852-1921) merchant banker £75333 
Walter Morrison (1836-1921) warehouseman; merchant banker £2,000 
Henry G. Tetley (1852-1921) silk and rayon manufacturer £1,918 
Adelbert, 3rd Earl Brownlow (1844-1921) landowner £1,644 
Henry Radcliffe (1857-1921) shipowner £13,250 
William J. Chrystal (1855-1921) chemical manufacturer £1,139 
James S. Park (1854-1921) shipowner ; insurance broker £1,081 
Sir William H. Tate, 2nd Bt. (1842-1921) sugar refiner and merchant £1,073 
[16] 
Alfred Harmsworth, 1st Viscount Northcliffe (1865-1922) newspaper proprietor 


£5,249 


1Foreign millionaires deceased 1900-19: Sir Julius Wernher (1850-1912), 
£10,044, South African gold and diamond magnate; Don Jose Garvey y Caperdon 
(d. 1912), £1,403, Spanish wine merchant; Anthony M. Brady (d. 1913), £1,333, 
American mineral owner; Donald Smith, rst Baron Strathcona and Mt. Royal 
(1820-1914), £4,700, Canadian railway owner; J. P. Morgan (1837-1914), £1,218, 
American merchant banker and financier; Sir Sigmund Neumann (1857-1916), 
£2,228, South African financier. 

Women millionaires deceased 1910-19: Miss Emily M. Eaton (d. 1914), £1,101; 
and Miss Emily Talbot (d. 1918), daughter, C.R.M. Talbot (d. 1890). 
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Henry H. Wills (1856-1922) tobacco manufacturer £2,750 
Sir Thomas I. Birkin, rst Bt. (1831-1922) lace manufacturer £2,145 
Sir Thomas G. Glen-Coats, 1st Bt. (1846-1922) sewing thread manufacturer 
£1,651 
Joseph Constantine (1855-1922) shipowner £1,563 
Charles 'T. Milburn (1860-1922) shipowner £1,541 
Sir Alexander H. Brown, 1st Bt. (1844-1922) merchant banker £1,408 
Daniel Coats (1844-1922) sewing thread manufacturer £1,215 
Charles, 6th Earl Spencer (1857-1922) landowner £13,206 
Alexander Miller (1837-1922) West Africa merchant £1,200 
Louis S. Cohen (1846-1922) retail chain store proprietor £1,193 
Sir Prince Smith, rst Bt. (1840-1922) worsted machinery manufacturer £1,175 
Sir William P. Hartley (1846~1922) jam manufacturer £1,100 
George Cadbury (1839-1922) sweets manufacturer £1,071 
Joseph Watson, rst Baron Manton (1873-1922) soap manufacturer £1,000 

1923 [18] 
Hon. Nathaniel C. de Rothschild (1877-1923) merchant banker £3,460 
Wentworth, 1st Viscount Allendale (1860-1923) mineral and landowner £3,269 
Maurice Marcus (1844-1923) financier £3,146 
Frank Bibby (1857-1923) shipowner! £1,229 
Charles Beasley (1842-1923) brewer £1,203 
George, 8th earl of Jersey (1873-1923) landowner £1,170 
Francis, 5th Baron Latymer (1852-1923) banker; landowner £1,039 
Sir Charles C. Jackson (1849-1923) building contractor (not in trade); barrister 
£1,023 

1924 [18] 
Joseph T. Mills (1836-1924) landowner; silk manufacturer and merchant (not in 
trade) £4,382 
Sir (Emil) Robert Ropner, 1st Bt. (1838-1924) shipowner and shipbuilder £3,616 
John Reddihaugh (1841-1924) woollen merchant £1,653 
John Cunliffe-Lister, 3rd Baron Masham (1867-1924) landowner; silk plush 
manufacturer £1,558 
Sir John S. Clark, rst Bt. (1864-1924) sewing thread manufacturer £1,523 
Sydney Larnach (1855-1924) banker £1,317 
William H. Foster (1846-1924) ironmaster £1,250 
Robert M. Knowles (1843-1924) colliery proprietor £1,085 
Sir William Cain, rst Bt. (1864-1924) distiller and brewer £1,080 
William D. Winterbottom (1858-1924) book cloth manufacturer £1,064 

1925 [22] 
Sir Edward Hulton, rst Bt. (1869-1925) newspaper proprietor 42,795 
Sir Everard A. Hambro (1842-1925) merchant banker £2,324 
William H. Lever, ist Viscount Leverhulme (1851-1925) soap and household 
products manufacturer £1,625 
Warley Pickering (1868-1925) shipowner £1,495 
Joshua H. Wheatley (1854-1925) woollen manufacturer; colliery owner £1,379 
Alfred Shuttleworth (1843-1925) agricultural engineer £1,044 


1Son of James J. Bibby (d. 1897) and father of Frank B. F. Bibby (d. 1929). 
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1926 [16] 
William A. Coats (1853-1926) sewing thread manufacturer £3,993 
Windham, 4th earl of Dunraven and Mt. Earl (1841-1926) landowner £1,975 
John, 3rd earl of Eldon (1845-1926) landowner; legal fortune £1,390 
1927 [24] 
Edward A. Guinness, 1st ear] of Iveagh (1847-1927) brewer £13,486 
Marcus Samuel, 1st Viscount Bearsted (1853-1927) petroleum company director; 
merchant banker £4,000 
Weetman D. Pearson, 1st Viscount Cowdray (1856-1927) engineering contractor 
£4,000 
Sir Robert W. Jardine, 2nd Bt. (1868-1927) China merchant £1,547 
William F. Tibbitts (1842-1927) urban property owner £1,524 
James Deuchar (1851-1927) brewer £1,332 
Henry, 5th marquess of Lansdowne (1845-1927) landowner £1,278 
Edward, 3rd Baron Penrhyn (1864-1927) mineral and landowner £1,112 


Adelbert, 5th Baron Brownlow (1867-1927) landowner; insurance broker £1,074 
Sir Alfred S. Haslam (1844-1927) refrigeration equipment manufacturer £1,064 


1928 [23] 

Sir George A. Wills, 1st Bt. (1854-1928) tobacco manufacturer £10,000 
Frederick N. H. Wills (1888-1928) tobacco manufacturer £4,972 
William F. D. Smith, 2nd Viscount Hambleden (1868-1928) newsagent £3,514 
James W. Oxley (1834-1928) banker £2,686 
Davison Dalziel, rst Baron Dalziel of Wooler (1854-1928) pullman car manu- 

facturer; newspaper proprietor £2,274 
Vernon J. Watney (1860-1928) brewer £2,059 
Alfred Farquhar (1852-1928) banker £1,669 
Rex D. Cohen (1876-1928) retail chain store proprietor! £1,625 
John, 3rd earl of Durham (1855-1928) mineral and landowner £1,559 
Edwin Pope (1845-1928) brewer £1,532 
(Hugh) Frederick Gretton (1869-1928) brewer i £1,465 
John Nairn (1853-1928) linoleum manufacturer £1412 
Henry, 7th duke of Newcastle (1864-1928) urban property owner £1,407 
Stephen Cliff (1852-1928) steel manufacturer £1,328 
William H. Coats (1866-1928) sewing thread manufacturer £1,295 
Sir Edward Holt, 1st Bt. (1849-1928) brewer £1,290 
Robert Barbour (1876-1928) landowner; cotton exporter (notin trade)? £1,163 
John Sainsbury (1844-1928) grocery chain proprietor £1,159 
Henry S. Berry, rst Baron Buckland (1877-1928) steel manufacturer; colliery 

proprietor £1,116 
George H. Strutt (1854-1928) cotton manufacturer £1,004 

1929 [3o]? 

Bernhard Baron (1850-1929) tobacco manufacturer £4,495 
James A. Dewar, 1st Baron Forteviot (1856-1929) distiller £4405 


1Son of Louis S. Cohen (d. 1922) and brother of Harold L. Cohen (d. 1936) and 
Stanley S. G. Cohen (d. 1944). 

2Son of George Barbour (d. 1919). 

3Foreign millionaires deceased 1920-9: George Stephen, rst Baron Mt. Stephen 
(1829-1921), £1,414, Canadian railway owner; Alcibiades Vagliano (d. 1924), 
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John Baring, 2nd Baron Revelstoke (1863—1929) merchant banker £2,559 
Evan Evans-Bevan (1853-1929) brewer; colliery proprietor £2,109 
Archibald, sth earl of Rosebery (1847-1929) landowner; former prime minister 
£1,745 
Gerald H. Craig-Sellar (1871-1929) brewer and distiller (not in trade) ; landowner 
£1,724 
Samuel H. Morley, 1st Baron Hollenden (1845-1929) hosiery manufacturer; 
banker £1,541 
Sir Hildebrand A. Harmsworth, 1st Bt. (1872-1929) newspaper proprietor 
£1,385 
James H. Fyfe-Jamieson (1866-1929) colliery proprietor £1,332 
Frank B. F. Bibby (1893-1929) shipowner £1,219 
Frederick, 4th earl of Durham (1855-1929) mineral and landowner £1,207 
James F. Mason (1861-1929) copper smelter and sulphur miner £1,108 
William B. Brocklehurst (1851-1929) silk manufacturer £1,068 
1930 [30] 
James Williamson, ist Baron Ashton (1842-1930) linoleum manufacturer 
` £10,502 
Thomas R. Dewar, 1st Baron Dewar (1864—1930) distiller £5,016 
Andrew Coats (1862-1930) sewing thread manufacturer £2,798 
Alan, 8th duke of Northumberland (1880-1930) mineral and landowner £2,510 
Sir William G. Watson, 2nd Bt. (1861—1930) dairy proprietor £2,020 
Edward A. Brotherton, 1st Baron Brotherton (1856-1930) chemical manufacturer 
| £1,780 
Osbert, 6th earl of Sefton (1871-1930) mineral, land and urban property owner 
| £1,758 
Francis C. LeMarchant (1844-1930) insurance broker; merchant banker £1,329 
Sir John R. Findlay, rst Bt. (1866-1930) newspaper proprietor £1,083 
Ellis Carr (1852-1930) biscuit manufacturer £1,051 
Alfred Mond, rst Baron Melchett (1868-1930) chemical manufacturer £1,044 
1931 [18] 
Sir Lucius E. Ralli, 1st Bt. (1846-1931) merchant banker £2,172 
Hugh Morrison (1868-1931) insurance broker £1,805 
Thomas L. Boyd (1850-1931) meat importer £1,524 
Montague S. Napier (1871-1931) automobile and aircraft engine manufacturer 
. £1,268 
Sir Charles A. Parsons, O. M. (1854-1931) turbine engine manufacturer; optical 
works proprietor £1,214 
Sir Joseph Hood, rst Bt. (1863-1931) tobacco manufacturer £1,201 
John H. Keene (1864—1931) insurance broker £1,112 


£1,701, Greek merchant; Brenton H. Collins (d. 1924), £1,980, Canadian property 
magnate. oa 

Women millionaires deceased 1920-9: Miss Alice de Rothschild (d. 1922), 
£3,062; Mrs. Millicent Salting (d. 1924), £1,869, sister-in-law, George Salting 
(d. 1909); Mrs. M. Hamilton-Fellowes (d. 1928), £1,900, tobacco heiress (née 
Wills); Mrs. Edith Douglas-Hamilton (d. 1928), £1,756, tobacco heiress; Mrs. 
Emma Marryat (d. 1928), £1,200. , 

1Brother of Lord Forteviot (d. 1929). 
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Sir George V. P. Wills, 2nd Bt. (1887-1931) tobacco manufacturer £1,100 
Frank H. Cook (1862-1931) travel agent Á1,055 
1933 [18] 

Sir John R. Ellerman, rst Bt. (1862-1933) financier; shipowner; urban property 

owner £36,6851 
Henry T. Mills (1861-1933) silk manufacturer (not in trade); landowner? 

43,14 
Robert Fleming (1845-1933) merchant banker en 
Gerald, 6th earl of Cadogan (1869-1933) landowner £2,000 
Thomas M. Sutton (1847-1933) pawnbroker and jeweller £1,264 
Frederick G. Salvesen (1870-1933) shipowner £1,257 
David G. Dunn (1907-33) tobacco manufacturer (not in trade)? £1,224 
1934 [19] 

Charles H. Garton (1860-1934) brewery sugar manufacturer £2,946 
Sir Richard C. Garton (1857-1934) brewery sugar manufacturer* £2,641 


Courtenay, 1st Viscount Tredegar (1867-1934) mineral and landowner £2,370 
George A. Riddell, rst Baron Riddell (1865-1934) newspaper proprietor £2,208 
Hudson E. Kearley, 1st Viscount Devonport (1856-1934) grocery chain proprietor 


£1,898 
Samuel Samuel (1855-1934) merchant banker; petroleum company director 
£1,517 
John A. Berners (1870-1934) landowner £1,180 


Alexander Henderson, 1st Baron Faringdon (1850-1934) stockbroker £1,117 
Washington M. G. Singer (1866-1934) sewing machine manufacturer (not in 


trade)s £1,096 
Sir Heath Harrison, 1st Bt. (1857-1934) shipowner £1,023 
Arthur G. Soames (1854-1934) landowner; maltster £1,021 
George H. Winterbottom (1861-1934) book cloth manufacturer® £1,012 
1935 [16] 
James Buchanan, 1st Baron Woolavington (1849-1935) distiller £7,150 
Arthur S. Wills (1863-1935) tobacco manufacturer £3,500 
John H. Scribbans (1877-1935) cake manufacturer £2,603 
William, gth earl of Dysart (1859-1935) mineral and landowner 42,375 
James H. Benyon (1849-1935) urban property and landowner £1,587 
Peter Ralli (1868-1935) merchant banker £1,333 
Geoffrey R. Colman (1891-1935) mustard manufacturer £1,299 
John A. Crabtree (1886-1935) electrical switchgear manufacturer £1,234 
Sir George S. Clark, xst Bt. (1861-1935) shipbuilder £1,220 
John, 7th duke of Buccleuch (1864-1935) landowner £1,126 


1 This was the largest single estate ever proved in Britain. £9 m. of this estate was 
in cash at the bank: it would be interesting to know the rate of return Ellerman was 
receiving on the rest, or what his estate would have been worth had he died in 1928. 
Ellerman was the son of a corn merchant in Hull who left £600. 

2Son of Joseph T. Mills (d. 1924). 

3Dunn was drowned in a boating accident at the age of 26. His mother was a 
relative of John Smith (d. 1938), tobacco millionaire. 

4Brother of Charles H. Garton (d. 1934). 

5Son of Isaac M. Singer, the American developer of the sewing machine. 

SBrother of William D. Winterbottom (d. 1924). 
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1936 [27] 
Sir Henry Wellcome (1854-1936) manufacturing chemist £3,014 
Henry, 6th marquess of Lansdowne (1872-1936) landowner £1,684 
James Joicey, 1st Baron Joicey (1846-1936) colliery proprietor £1,520 
Harold L. Cohen (1873-1936) retail chain store proprietor £1,285 
Charles E. Charrington (1859-1936) brewer £1,195 

1937 [21] 
Walter Runciman, 1st Baron Runciman (1847-1937) shipowner £2,896 
Frederick Scrutton (1860-1937) stevedore company proprietor; shipowner £1,947 
Charles W. Harrison (1855-1937) shipowner £1,644 
William E. Harrison (1875-1937) colliery proprietor £1,392 
Charles H. Palmer (1860-1937) biscuit manufacturer £1,353 
George E. Henderson (1844-1937) urban utilities owner £1,327 
Sir Albert Levy (1864-1937) tobacco manufacturer £1,130 
Hubert L. Butler (1858-1937) insurance broker (not in trade) £1,056 
Sir Alexander Grant, 1st Bt. (1864-1937) biscuit manufacturer £1,040 
Sir (William) Gervase Beckett, 1st Bt. (1866-1937) banker £1,027 
Sir George J. Fowler (1858-1937) insurance broker; solicitor £1,022 

1938 [27] 
Edward, Lord Stanley (1894-1938) heir, Lord Derby £2,210 
John Smith (1868-1938) tobacco manufacturer £1,439 


Gilbert Greenall, rst Baron Daresbury (1867-1938) brewer; landowner £1,436 
William H. Wharton (1859-1938) urban utilities owner; landowner £1,198 


Frank Reddihaugh (1871-1938) woollen merchant! £1,177 
William M. Molyneux-Cohan (1879-1938) shipowner £1,055 
1939 [21]? 
Sir Philip A. Sassoon, 3rd Bt. (1888-1939) foreign merchant £1,977 
Sir Ernest W. Tate, 3rd Bt. (1867-1939) sugar refiner and merchant £1,470 
Thomas R. Davey (1871-1939) tobacco manufacturer £1,288 
David W. T. Cargill (1872-1939) petroleum company director £1,285 
Sir Howell J. Williams (1859-1939) building contractor £1,269 
Sir Bernard E. Greenwell, 2nd Bt. (1874-1939) stockbroker £1,251 
Cuthbert E. Heath (1859-1939) insurance broker £1,052 
1940 [13] 
Herbrand A. Russell, 11th duke of Bedford (1858-1940) urban property and 
landowner £4,651 
Marmaduke Furness, rst Viscount Furness (1883-1940) shipbuilder; colliery 
proprietor; ironmaster £3,654 
Sir George A. Cooper, 1st Bt. (1856-1940) foreign property owner? £2,931 


1Son of John Reddihaugh (d. 1924). 

2Foreign millionaires deceased 1930-9: Sir Frederick Eckstein (d. 1930), £1,381, 
and Sir Otto Beit (d. 1930), £3,784, both South African gold and diamond magnates. 

Women millionaires deceased 1930-9: Mrs. Helen Hornby-Lewis (d. 1930), 
£1,648, daughter, J. R. Stewart, Scottish ironmaster; Lady Emma de Rothschild 
(d. 1935), £1,151; Dame Fanny Houston (d. 1936), £1,528, shipowner’s widow; 
Mrs. Mary M. Wharrie (d. 1936), £1,486; Miss Annie L. Watson (d. 1936), £1,006, 
8 director of Sutton & Co., carriers. 

3 Inherited from George ‘Chicago’ Smith (d. 1900). 
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Sir William J. Courtauld, rst Bt. (1870-1940) silk and rayon manufacturer £1,860 
Henry, gth duke of Northumberland (1912-40) mineral and landowner {1,801 


Conrad P. Fry (1865-1940) sweets manufacturer £1,254 
Archibald I. Crawford (1870-1940) biscuit manufacturer £1,016 
| 1941 [13] 
Walter M. Wills (1861-1941) tobacco manufacturer £4433 
Sir John Priestman, 1st Bt. (1855-1941) shipbuilder £1,505 
Sir Walter Cockerline (1856-1941) shipowner £1,497 
Gilliat E. Hatfeild (1864-1941) snuff and tobacco manufacturer! £1,237 
1942 [17] 
William J. Tatem, 1st Baron Glaneley (1868-1942) shipowner £2,068 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, 1st Bt. (1859-1942) mustard manufacturer £1,832 
Sir Charles Hyde, rst Bt. (1876-1942) newspaper proprietor £1,667 
Joseph Cowen (1858—1942) newspaper proprietor £1,490 
Sir Kenneth S. Anderson, 1st Bt. (1866-1942) shipowner £1,467 
John A. Fielden (1859-1942) cotton manufacturer £1,407 
Stanley Bourne (1876-1942) rayon manufacturer (Courtaulds) £1,025 
1943 [16] 
Michael D. Wills (1915-43) tobacco manufacturer £1,580 
William, 7th Earl Fitz William (1872-1943) mineral and landowner £1,320 
Ivor, 2nd earl of Plymouth (1889-1943) landowner £1,204 
Charles Wheatley (1888-1943) woollen manufacturer (not in trade)? £1,026 
1944 [21] 
Philip E. Hill (1872-1944) investment banker £3,008 
Dr. Henry Dreyfus (1882-1944) celanese manufacturer £2,499 
Ernest J. Manners (1877-1944) brewer £2,160 
William E. Guinness, rst Baron Moyne (1880-1944) brewer £2,000 
Lawrence Hignett (1866-1944) tobacco manufacturer £1,884 
Alfred Mildmay (1871-1944) merchant banker; landowner £1,551 
William D. Menzies (1851-1944) distiller £1,447 
Peter Yates (1854-1944) wine merchant £1,248 
John, 4th earl of Ellesmere (1872-1944) landowner £1,243 
Stanley S. G. Cohen (1880-1944) retail chain store proprietor £1,207 
James H. G. Feilden (1876-1944) urban property and landowner £1,170 
Arthur T. Loyd (1882-1944) banker (not in trade)? £1,157 
Charles, 7th marquess of Lansdowne (1917—44) landowner £1,023 
Sir Julien Cahn, 1st Bt. (1882-1944) furniture retailer £1,015 
1945 [29] 
Charles H. Hubbard (1886-1945) retail chain store proprietor (Woolworths) 
£1,889 
John, 5th Baron Lilford (1863-1945) landowner £1,334 
Sir Connop Guthrie, 1st Bt. (1882-1945) shipowner £1,187 
Douglas Crossman (1879-1945) brewer £1,170 


1Son of Gilliat Hatfeild (d. 1906). 

2Son of Joshua H. Wheatley (d. 1925). 

3Nephew of Lady Wantage (d. 1920), who left £768,000: she was the daughter of 
Lord Overstone (d. 1883). 
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Jeremiah Inns (1878-1945) gravel merchant £1,081 
Roderick J. Fry (1864-1945) sweets manufacturer £1,061 
1946 [22] 

William J. Yapp (1861-1946) tobacco manufacturer £4,501 
Sir Archibald M. Lyle, 2nd Bt. (1884-1946) shipowner £1,678 
Frank Parkinson (1887-1946) engineering parts manufacturer £1,487 
Thomas, 8th Baron Howard de Walden (1880-1946) urban property and land- 

owner £1,248 
Ernest L. Payton (1877-1946) automobile manufacturer £1,103 
Frank Wallis (1866-1946) mohair and alpaca manufacturer £1,096 
Gaspard O. Farrer (1861—1946) merchant banker £1,072 
Russell J. Colman (1861-1946) mustard manufacturer £1,015 
Charles H. St. J. Hornby (1867-1946) newsagent (W. H. Smith) £1,006 

1947 [24] 

John Gretton, 1st Baron Gretton (1867-1947) brewer £2,303 


Godfrey W. Phillimore, 2nd Baron Phillimore (1879-1947) legal fortune £2,063 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, 1st Bt. (1870-1947) tobacco manufacturer £1,354 


Herman L. Marx (1881-1947) merchant banker £1,262 
Henry S. Mountain (1865-1947) insurance broker £1,123 
Sir William A. Churchman, xst Bt. (1863-1947) tobacco manufacturer £1,103 
Sir Robert M. Grant, 2nd Bt. (1894-1947) biscuit manufacturer £1,033 
Samuel Courtauld (1876-1947) rayon manufacturer £1,030 
1948 [22] 
Gerald, 7th Viscount Portman (1875-1948) urban property owner £4,493 
Edward, 17th earl of Derby (1865-1948) mineral and landowner £3,218 
William H. Smith, 3rd Viscount Hambleden (1903~48) newsagent £3,088 
Henry Lithgow (1886-1948) shipbuilder £1,960 
Henry Oxley (1869-1948) banker £1,573 
Samuel E. Palmer, 1st Baron Palmer (1858-1948) biscuit manufacturer £1,015 
1949 [15]! 

Hon. (Arthur) Ernest Guinness (1876-1949) brewer £3,322 
William H. Lever, 2nd Viscount Leverhulme (1888-1949) soap and household 
products manufacturer £2,372 
Wyndham R. Portal, rst Viscount Portal (1885-1949) paper manufacturer; 
insurance broker £2,122 
Evan, 2nd Viscount Tredegar (1893-1949) mineral and landowner £1,719 
William W. Worthington (1871-1949) brewer £1,529 
Arthur Churchman, 1st Baron Woodbridge (1867-1949) tobacco manufacturer 
£1,361 


1 Foreign millionaires deceased 1940-9: J. Barnato Joel (d. 1940), £3,634, South 
African diamond magnate; and Sir Henry Strakosch (d. 1943), £2,455, South African 
financier. 2 . 

Women millionaires deceased 1940-9: Mrs. Ella R. Wills (d. 1941), £1,688, 
tobacco heiress; Hon. Margaret Greville (d. 1942), £1,623; Alice, Baroness Ludlow 
(d. 1945), £2,829, widow, Sir Julius Wernher (d. 1912); Hon. Mrs. Esmé Smyth 
(d. 1946), £1,216; Miss Jane Cowen (d. 1948), £1,991; Mrs. Lavinia C. Keene 
(d. 1949), £1,348; Eleanor, Countess Peel (d. 1949), £4,275, daughter, Lord Ashton 
(d. 1930); Mrs. Kathleen Rees-Mogg (d. 1949), £1,787, tobacco heiress. 
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James Frazer (1864—1949) shipowner and ships' stores merchant; urban property 


owner £1,131 
Stephen, 6th Baron Lilford (1869-1949) landowner £1,101 
James H. Jacobs (1867-1949) shipowner £1,081 
Walter Runciman, rst Viscount Runciman of Doxford (1870-1949) shipowner! 
£1,038 
Charles, 7th marquess of Londonderry (1879-1949) mineral and landowner 
£1,022 
B. Disputed Instances, 1900-49 
Secondary 
Name, dates, occupation sources Calendar 
(a) Scotsmen 
John Burns, rst Baron Inverclyde (1829-1902) ship- 
owner £1,038 £887 
James Dick (1832-1902) shoe manufacturer and retailer {£1,100 £888 
William Hozier, rst Baron Newlands (1825-1906) land- 
owner £1,304 £932 
William, sth earl of Mansfield (1860-1906) landowner £1,021 £132 
Alexander Fleming (1824—1909) ironmaster £1,300 £768 
Sir James K. Caird, 1st Bt. (1837-1916) jute manufac- 
turer £1,500 £751 
Sir Michael B. Nairn, 1st Bt. (1838-1915) linoleum 
manufacturer £1,100 £882 
James L. Mackay, 1st earl of Inchcape (1852-1932) t 
shipowner; banker in India £2,125 £552 
Robert J. Paterson (1878-1942) China merchant £1,100 £859 
(b) Foreigners 
George ‘Chicago’ Smith (d.1g00) American property 
owner £5,000 unlisted 
Harry I. Barnato (1850-1908) South African diamond 
magnate £2,500 unlisted 
Charles W. Post (1855-1915) American cereal manu- 
facturer £4,300 £13 
Sir Ratan Tata (1871-1918) Indian steel manufacturer £1,200 £192 
Sir Samuel McCaughey (1835-1919) Australian land- 
owner £1,700 unlisted 
Oscar Lewisohn (d.1919) American financier £1,000 £6 
Henry Heinz (d.r921) American sauce manufacturer {1,100 1 (sic)? 
Sir S.B. Broacha (d.1922) Indian stockbroker £1,500 unlisted 


Lady Strathcona (d.1926) widow, Lord Strathcona £5,500 unlisted 
Sir Joseph Robinson (d.1929) South African financier £2,700 £135 
J. S. Barnato (d.1931) South African diamond magnate £1,200 unlisted 
Constantine J. Choremi (d.1935) Egyptian merchant {1,000 £3200nly3 
Henry B. Howard-Smith (d.1937) Australian shipowner £1,000 unlisted 
Count of Pollenzo (d.1949) Italian landowner £1,500 unlisted 

1Son of Lord Runciman (d. 1937). He was the Liberal statesman. 

?I.e. £1 only, not £1,000. 

3Not £320,000. 


Notes and Documents 


‘Martin de Pateshull of Good Memory my Sometime 
Lord 


A TRANSLATION is given below of a deed, made probably late in 1235 or in 
1236, by William de Ralegh, rector of King's Somborne, Hampshire, in 
favour of his manorial lord Margery de la Ferté. Ralegh's career is well 
known: clerk to Martin de Pateshull, possibly from about 1214, certainly 
from 1219 until 1229; successively justice, 1229-33, and senior justice, 
1233-4, of the Common Bench; senior justice coram rege, 1234-9; bishop of 
Norwich, 1239-43, and of Winchester, 1243-50. Margery requires a slight 
sketch. She was the youngest of the five daughters of William Briwer,! the 
west-country man who was probably the greatest expert of his day in finan- 
cial matters and the acquisition of estates, who rose in the royal service in the 
closing years of Henry II, was a leading servant of Richard I and John, and 
an elder statesman under Henry III till his death in 1226. Margery's married 
life was not of the happiest. Her first husband was the Norman William de 
la Ferté, whom she apparently married within a few years of 1200; William 
died in 1216, when he can have been barely thirty; but their daughter 
Gundred was then already married to Pain de Chaworth (to use the Angli- 
cized form of Chaurces) and had borne her eldest son Patrick.? After an 
uncertain interval Margery married Odo de Dammartin, last of the male 
line of quasi-honorial barons of the Clare earls; Odo became mentally 
deranged some time before his death, which happened shortly before 8 
April 1225.3 Margery then had some troublesome litigation about her 
Dammartin dower, heard before Martin de Pateshull both in the Bench 
and in his general assize and gaol delivery session for Surrey in June 
1225.4 By late October or early November 1225 Margery had married, as 
his second wife, the elderly baron Geoffrey de Say, of West Greenwich.5 
The marriage was still subsisting in the spring of 1228; but it had been dis- 
solved, on unknown grounds, by divorce, before Geoffrey in August 1230 


1], J. Sanders, English Baronies (Oxford, 1960), p. 123, gives a succinct account of 
the Briwer daughters. 

2 Early Yorkshire Charters, vi, ed. C. T. Clay, pp. 53-4. 

3Curia Regis Rolls, xii. 344, 2509, 2518, 2594. 

4J. I. 1/863, m. 1 (the first, and only non-assize, cases heard in the session); 
Curia Regis Rolls, xii. 853, 897, 1475, 2518. Unpublished documents cited in this 
note are in the Public Record Office. 

SCuria Regis Rolls, xii. 1475. 
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succumbed among many others to the epidemic which swept through 
Henry IIT's forces in Brittany.1 

As, briefly, in 1225, Margery then resumed her first husband's name and 
was known as Margery de la Ferté until her death, shortly before 4 February 
12372 Following the death, on 25 February 1233,3 of her brother, William 
Briwer the younger, all the great possessions assembled by her father which 
had not been used to found religious houses or as outright marriage gifts for 
daughters were divided into five parts for Margery, her one surviving 
sister and the heirs of her three deceased sisters. On 1o June 1233 Margery 
fined 100 marks for her share and on 15 June order issued for her seisin of 
this;* Somborne was the chief manor of her share. The first year in which 
Margery had her purparty in Somborne was thus, roughly, June 1233-]une 
1234. 

The purparties had been given subject to minor adjustments, which were 
effected partly by deeds and partly by litigation. William de Percy, who 
had married the third Briwer daughter Joan, received the neighbouring 
manor of Ashley as the head of the share which came to him as guardian of 
their five daughters. By a covenant made on 20 July 1233 William and 
Margery tidied up certain conflicting interests of the two manors.? The 
twelve witnesses to the deed, headed by Margery’s son-in-law Pain de 
Chaworth, were drawn equally from Percy and Ferté tenants. The latter 
included Richard de Cardevill and Walter Powis. Richard, who witnessed 
prominently all Margery's deeds, may have been her steward, for he acted 
as her attorney coram rege in 1235 and in the 1236 Hampshire eyre; he wasa 
leading Hampshire knight.6 The Percy group included Wymund de 
Ralegh, who had become a household knight of William Briwer in the latter 
part of John's reign, had served the younger William Briwer and then, 
about 1230, had passed into the service of William de Percy, in which he 
continued until, and indeed after, the latter's death in 1245: for it was he 
who carried out William's arrangements for the commemoration of Joan 
Briwer's obit at Sandon hospital, Surrey, where she was buried and where 
William's heart was also interred.7 These arrangements, in the form of an 
agreement between Wymund and the prior of Sandon, were ratified 
shortly after 1245 by the diocesan, who was then William de Ralegh. 

Margery de la Ferté also effected agreements by covenant with the heads 


1 Jbid., xiii. 495, 1244; xiv. 1555 (— Bracton's Note Book, ed. F. W. Maitland 
(1887), ii, no. 574). 

2Close Rolls 1234—7, p. 414. 

3 Close Rolls 1231-4, p. 198, taken with Monasticon, ed. J. Caley and H. Ellis, vi. 
481. 

5 Excerpta é Rotulis Finium, i. 242-3; Close Rolls 1231—4, p. 229. 

5Duchy of Lancaster Great Cowcher, vol. ii (D.L. 42/2), Hants. no. 15. 

6Curia Regis Rolls, xv. 1423B; J. Y. 1/735, m. 3 and cf. mm. 1, 2, 3d. Richard 
also witnessed D.L. 42/2, Hants. no. 45 and Margery's charter in Monasticon, vi. 


482. 
7C. À. F. Meekings, ‘The early history of Sandon hospital’, Surrey Archaeol. 
Collections, lvii (1960), 78-80. 
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of two great Winchester monasteries, releasing her claims for suit to the court 
of her hundred of Somborne in respect of lands which they held in it. 
Both are undated but must have been made about 1233-5. The eleven 
witnesses of the covenant with Isabel abbess of St. Mary Winchester were 
headed by William de Raliche and Walter abbot of Hyde; they included 
Richard de Cardevill.! The twelve witnesses of the covenant with Walter 
abbot of Hyde were headed by William de Raleya, Stephen prior of Mottes- 
font and Robert de Raleya; they included Richard de Cardevill and Walter 
le Pois.2 

A fourth covenant was effected by an enrolled deed in the Hampshire 
eyre of 7 January-9 February 1236, being an amicable conclusion to an 
action of novel disseisin defended by Margery against a niece.) By it there 
was, in effect, a confirmation of the covenant of July 1233 and a further 
tidying up of interests between Margery and her eldest Percy niece Joan, 
together with the latter's husband Henry de Ferlington, to whom William 
de Percy had by now made over Ashley. 

Because many of the central court rolls of 1233-5 are wanting, only slight 
traces remain of the tidying up of the Briwer purparties that required 
litigation. In Margery's case they had probably been concluded by about 
18 May 1235, when, in pursuance of an order of the court coram rege 
presided over by William de Ralegh, one of the canons of Mottesfont 
arrived at Westminster from the priory with a portable desk full of Briwer 
deeds.5 Mottesfont, across the wooded Test valley from Somborne, had 
been founded by William Briwer about 1200, with endowments that in- 
cluded the advowson of King's Somborne. Like so many religious houses, 
it acted as a safe-deposit for its patrons' deeds and valuables. Prior Stephen 
was in office there for many years, since it was he who presented Ralegh, 
probably in 1229, and among the Chaworth deeds which he witnessed 
after 1237 is one dated 11 March 1259.6 Ralegh and his coram rege colleagues 
went through the contents of the desk, extracting six royal and seven other 
charters which concerned only Margery's share. These they delivered to 
Margery who was apparently personally present in court. T'here were a 
number which did not concern Margery at all, which they returned to the 
desk. But—the problem is familiar to the local archivist who today has to 
deal with family papers—there were a large number which concerned 
Margery indeed but concerned also the other Briwer coheirs, since they 
dealt generally with Briwer estates. These also were therefore returned to 
the desk, for the canon to take back to Mottesfont where they could be 
consulted if need arose. From the succinct description of Margery's deeds 


1D.L. 42/2, Hants. no. 21. 

2 [bid., no. 31. 

3J. I. 1/735, m. xad. 

*Curia Regis Rolls, xv. 526, 1423B. 

5 Ibid., p. 1472. 

6D. i 42/2, Hants, no. 47. Prior Stephen also witnessed Hants, nos. 45 (Mar- 
gery) and 39 (Patrick de Chaworth). 
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which Ralegh's clerk entered in the roll we can identify them as those which, 
through the merging of the Chaworth estates with the house of Lancaster in 
the fourteenth century, were copied to form the oldest core of the Duchy 
of Lancaster Great Cowcher's Hampshire section; the originals are scattered 
among the several artificial collectionsinto which Duchy of Lancaster deeds 
have been methodized. 

In an article which appeared years ago in these pages,! the present writer 
sought to vindicate Maitland's guess (made from the evidence of Bracton's 
De Legibus and a necessarily very incomplete study of the plea rolls of the 
twelve-twenties) that Ralegh had been Pateshull's clerk. From a fairly 
exhaustive study of the evidence it was possible to show that, certainly from 
1219, perhaps from about 1214, until 1229, when the onset of his fatal 
illness compelled Pateshull's retirement, Ralegh worked under him as 
clerk, in the Bench, on eyre and on other judicial assignments; and more 
than once journeyed with him privately. All the evidence pointed ‘towards 
a personal service and loyalty to Martin Pateshull': in contrast to the evi- 
dence about Ralegh's equally distinguished contemporary William of York, 
who looked to the chancellor as his patron and who served courts and justices 
impersonally. The present deed happily furnishes a description of Ralegh's 
relationship to Pateshull in Ralegh's own words. 

From a fairly wide reading of deeds of Henry III's time it seems safe to 
say that the number of parsons or dignitaries who referred to their pre- 
decessors in deeds as ‘of happy memory’ is not large; and, aside from those 
instances where the predecessor is an Edmund Rich or a Richard de Wych, 
a man of renowned sanctity, the phrase usually suggests the relationship of 
benefactor, or colleague, or membership of a household. The term ‘my 
lord”, when not used of the king, or of a tenurial or an ecclesiastical superior 
is, of course, the normal one for a benefactor: often met with in deeds 
founding chantries or obits where the donor is remembering both his 
family and those who have helped him in his career. Nor is the word 
‘amor’ the everyday currency of deeds. Whether as clerk in the twelve- 
twenties or later as a justice, Ralegh must often have had to deal with 
Margery's affairs; an elderly widow was no doubt grateful for his help. 

It is not known when Pateshull became rector of Somborne. Since he 
was a leading member of the government during Briwer's later years, a word 
from the latter would no doubt have procured his presentation if a vacancy 
occurred there at any time between about 1218 and 1226. When Pateshull 
was taxed for the ecclesiastical sixteenth of 1226 he paid 100 marks, indi- 
cating preferment of a total value of about £1070.2 So far, at the valuations 
of Pope Nicholas's taxation, barely half that amount can be accounted for by 
benefices he is known to have held about 1226-9. He presumably resigned 
the living some time between March 1229, when illness caused his retire- 
ment from the Bench, and his death in the autumn; and Prior Stephen 
then presented Ralegh. Ralegh resigned the living on his election to the 

1 Ante, xxvi. 157-80. 

2Calendar of Patent Rolls 1225-32, p. 249. 
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bishopric of Norwich. A collusive action of darrein presentment was then 
brought in the Bench in June 1239 by Margery’s grandson, Patrick de Cha- 
worth, against Prior Stephen, in which Patrick defaulted so that the prior 
thereby secured judgment, which was in effect confirmation of his right to 
the advowson.! A similar action was heard at this time, again between lay 
lord and head of a religious house, about another of Ralegh’s vacated 
livings, that of Blatherwick, co. Northampton. In the Somborne case both 
Prior Stephen and the jury said that Stephen himself had presented Ralegh 
to the church. 

In the roll of the 1236 Hampshire eyre in two different cases there stands 
marginated against the names of Richard de Culeston and of Ralph the 
chaplain of Somborne the notes: ‘memorandum quod est capellanus W. de 
Ral.’.2 Such notes are extremely uncommon; the present writer can recall 
only one similar, against a defaulter in the 1255 Surrey eyre who was 
apparently a connection of the justice Alan de Wassand.? ‘The eyre justices 
at Westminster in 1236 included William of York and two others of Ralegh's 
former colleagues. Oneofthem presumably caused these notes to be penned 
to ensure favourable treatment of the chaplains. Ralph needed it, since 
failure to prosecute his action had put him at risk of an amercement. One 
or both of the chaplains were presumably the priests who ministered on 
Ralegh's behalf at Somborne. 

The partition of the Briwer inheritance left the Briwer religious foun- 
dations without a single, certain, patron. Margery's death soon removed 
the last member of the founder's own family from the neighbourhood of 
Mottesfont. So it is not surprising that as soon as Ralegh had gained 
possession of Winchester, Prior Stephen turned to the former rector of 
Somborne. By a certificate dated 15 March 1245, on the grounds of the 
house's lack of a patron, Ralegh formally took Mottesfont priory into the 
protection of himself and his successors in the see of Winchester as patrons.* 

Robert de Ralegh was a brother of William, probably a younger brother 
whose career was cut short by death. There are a few references to him as 
active in the Common Bench between 1220 and 1230, once as William's 
agent;5 he follows William in witnessing other deeds between about 1229 
and 1234, one of which, a grant to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, specifi- 
cally styles him as William's brother.ó When the Norman abbey of Grestein 
recovered the advowson of Marsh Gibbon, Bucks., after litigation, Robert, 
in subdeacon's orders, was instituted to this living soon after 9 February 
1230.7 William himself had held this abbey's living of Norton sub Hamden, 


1K. B. 26/120, m. 16 (forthcoming Curia Regis Rolls, xvi. 912). 

2].I. 1/735, m. 6. 

3J. I. 1/872, m. 39d. 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Collections, iv. 144. 

5Curia Regis Rolls, viii. 261; x. 254; xii, no. 2244; xiv, no. 485. 

$St. Paul's Dean and Chapter Deeds, Box 26, Country Deed 38; Cartulary of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, ed. Nellie J. M. Kerling (1973), no. 1197; Northampton- 
shire Record Office, Photocopy 342. 

1 Rotuli Hugonis de Welles, ii (Canterbury & York Soc., iii, 1908), p. 78. 
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Somerset, since at least 1219 and by 1242-3 had for some time held interests 
in Marsh Gibbon and Bix Gibwin, Oxon. Robert was still living at Marsh 
Gibbon on 29 September 1234 but vacated the living between June 1235 
and June 1236, probably dying during that year.! 

C. A. F. MERKINGS 


Duchy of Lancaster Great Cowcher, vol. ii (Public Record Office, D.L. 42/2), 
Hampshire no. 43.2 

To all Christ's faithful present and to come William de Ralegh parson of the 
church of Sumburn greeting in the lord. Be it known to you that there was a 
dispute between the lady Margery de Feritate and myself in the first year in 
which she had Sumburn manor for her purparty, about how many and what 
kinds of beasts my church of Sumburn and its parsons were used and ought 
to have pasturing in the manor with the demesne beasts of the lord of the 
town. Until atlength, although formerly, in the time of Martin de Pateshull 
of good memory my sometime lord the parson of the same church, an in- 
quest was fully made about this, yet again by many discreet and trustworthy 
men the inquest was made and found that the said church and its parson 
ought and used to have in pasture with the demesne beasts of the town's 
lord everywhere save in two parks: twelve bullocks, two cows with a free 
bull who may go where he will with herding; one hundred sheep and a 
ram; thirty pigs and a boar. So that the parson of the same church could not 
have more beasts in pasture in his church's name with the lord's beasts, 
saving however to him common of pasture in that town where others of 
the town have common if he wish to have more beasts there. It was found 
also that the parson had a right to husbote and heybote in the wood of the 
town's lord and wood for fuel by view of the lord's forester if being warned 
he comes though it shall not be stayed because he do not come. And lest, by 
the passing of time, any peril or damage might threaten lady Margery or her 
heirs if out of her love and for my service she do me the grace of permitting 
a larger number of beasts in her demesne pasture I have made this writing 
to which I have put my seal. Witness these: sir Stephen prior of Motesfunt, 
sir Richard de Cardovill, Robert de Ralegh, master William de Cerney, 
Walter Powis, Walter Wellebef, sir Robert the chaplain, Geoffrey Percevent 
and many others. 


1Bracton's Note Book, iii, no. 1189; Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste (Canterbury & 
York Soc., x, 1913), p. 340. 

2'This transcript of crown copyright material appears by kind permission of the 
Controller of Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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The Articles of Presentment of a Court Leet ana 
Court Baron, in English, c. 1400 


ALL THE BEST-KNOWN lists of articles are either in Latin or French. 
It is clear, however, that in medieval local courts the articles of the inquest 
must have been administered and answered in English, despite the fact that 
the court rolls were kept in Latin.2 The articles printed below, although 
incomplete, give further insight into what a manorial court might have 
sounded like around the year 1400. They are from Lansdowne MS.474 
in the British Library, a collection of statutes from the reigns of Edward ITI 
and Richard II. On the basis of its content, hand and decoration, the 
manuscript would seem to have been written at the very end of the four- 
teenth century or the beginning of the fifteenth. The court baron section 
includes the question whether any bondman has set his son to school 
without the lord’s leave. The text, then, would seem to date from before 
1406, since in that year it was provided by statute (7 Hen. IV c. 17) that every 
man or woman, of whatever estate or condition, should be free to send his 
son or daughter to learn (dapprendre lettereure) at whatever school he wished 
within the kingdom. Therefore this list of articles is approximately half 
a century older than any other English language document from medieval 
English local courts known to be in print. 

The manor for which the articles were written down is not identified. 
The dialect of the text is composite; it includes regional characteristics 
from several parts of the country. The consensus points to an origin in the 
Midlands, most likely the east Midlands.3 

Two observations can be made about the court for which this list of 
articles was made. First, it was the court of a royal manor; hence the question 
on fo. 4 about what the king will have for his fine. It was usual for a sum to be 
offered to the lord to make amends for ‘concealments’—errors or omissions 
by the presenting jurors. Although the fine eventually became a matter 
of custom, as indeed it is in this document, in theory it remained a voluntary 
offering. Secondly, a system of double presentment, such as that described 
by Maitland,‘ was in use in the court. From the beginning of the document, 
the articles were meant to be addressed to a jury of chief pledges, men who 
were of an unfree status. Starting in the new paragraph on fo. 4, the 
questions were to be directed to a second inquest, the free jurors. After 


1The contents of 11 lists were conveniently summarized by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 
Leet Jurisdiction in England (Southampton, 1907), pp. 43-64. 

2See Mary Bateson, Eng. Hist. Rev., xix (1904), 526-8, for the Latin and English 
versions of a Peterborough court leet for 1461. 

3I am grateful to Mr. J. McN. Dodgson of University College London for this 
information, as well as for assistance with several points in the text. 

4 Select Pleas in Manorial and other Seignorial Courts (Selden Soc., ii, 1889), pp. 
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being questioned about the presence of the chief pledges, they were asked 
many of the same questions to which the unfree jurors had already replied. 
Among the articles appearing a second time are those concerning member- 
ship in tithing, petty thieves, bloodshed, hues raised, the diligence of the 
constables, treasure trove, waifs and strays, obstruction or diversion of 
watercourses, neglect of the cleaning of gutters, public nuisances and 
outlaws. 


JOHN S. BECKERMAN 


British Library (formerly British Museum), Lansdowne MS. 474 fos. 3-5.1 


[fo. 3] Articule inquirende? per Senescallum in die lete. Sacramentum juratorum 
pro Rege. 


Ye schullin treuli enqueryn & treweli presenten alle the articulis of the lete of the 
weche 5e schullen haue 3oure charge, the kinges counsail, 5oure felawe3 & goure 
owen helen &? nout discoueryn* for no thing so help 5ou good & the holi doom.5 
3e schul doon vs to wete 3if alle be that ben of xij 3eer age & more ben in duseyne 
and 3if bai ben oute ho hem herberuit® & resseyuith. & 5if alle the that hau 
dwellid with inne this lete xij monthis & a dai been in duseyne and 5if thai ben oute 
ho hem resseuyth'. 3e schul doon vs to wete 5if the counstable3 hau sette the 
wache from half thursdai into lammasdai & 5if alle the that were before the kinges 
armes comen with the same wapenes to the wache that bei waren assigned leffulli 
for hem to kepen the wacche & weche come nout werbi the kynges wacche was 
vnkepid an vnmaintened. And 5e schul doun us to weten of rescous mad vn to 
conestable5, to baille or vn to haiward' or to oni other maner officer, of blood 
drawing a5eins the pees, how it hauith ben drawen & on qwhom & 5if the cone- 
stable haue peined the parties to borwe3.7 & 3if oni out cries haue ben mad ho 
haues hem rerid & vpon qwom & weber with riht or wrong. And 5e schul doun us 
to wete 3if oni man hath streitid oni comoune pathe or oni comoune mare? 
longinge to chirche or to market; tel us bothe thelengtheand brede. 3e schal doon 
vs to wete 5if oni man maintene oni dongehull' liande in the comoune wai oni 
sesoun of the 5eer vnto noiaunce of the poeuple. Also 3if oni man maintene oni 
diche or gutter or ride? nouht scourid oni sesoun of the 5er to anoisaunce. And it 
owit to ben presentid 5if ony man hath mad oni gutter rennyng out of his encloos 


1] am grateful to the Trustees of the British Library Board for permission to 
ee this document. 

An ampersand in the text represents the character (> 

2 Sic; Articuli inquirendi, recte. 

3 MS. repeats &. 

*'helen & nout discoueryn', keep secret and not disclose. 

5 Cf. the jurors’ oath in the eyre: ‘Ceo oyez vous justices qe jeo leaument enquerroy 
de ceo qe homme me chargeroy de part le roi et le conseyl le roy & ceo justices 
leaument celeroy & pur riens ne lirroy &c.' (The Eyre of Kent, i (Selden Soc., xxiv, 
1909), p. 17). 

$ For ' herberuith' from herberwen, to harbour. 

7‘ gif the conestable5 haue peined the parties to borwe3’, whether the constables 
have required the parties to give pledges (to appear in court). 

8'mare”, mere, boundary. 

9' ride', MS. ridee, a small stream. 
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in to the kynges waie to noisaunce of the comounte. Also 3if oni man hath ben 
ensclaundred in anober schire & is repaired here amonges 5ou with outin his 
chartre & hiis pees cried,! doth vs for to [fo. 3v] weten of his catel 3if oni ben in 
this lordschepe. Also 3if brewers bat brewin to selle 3if pai sellin a galoune of good 
ale for a peny,.of the nest for an halpeny, & 5if thai selle be mesure ensealled as 
galoun, potel & quart & be noon other.? And sif ale fondere5? doon treuli paire 
office. And doth vs to wete 5if bakeris pat baken to selle 3if thai baken iiij loues for 
a peny, to louys for an ob’ & ij wastell’4 for an ob’, of good weite5 & wel butterid 
as the assise askith’ on middil pris of wete. And also 3e schal don vs to weten of 
smale peuis, of paire recettours & maintenours. And also of tresour founden in 
the erthe or a bouen the erthe. 

Also 5e schal doon vs to weten 5if oni man vse to maner of mesuris, amoche for 
to beie bi and alasse for to selle bi,6 wether it be bussel, galoun or balauns or oni 
other maner of mesure. And 5if oni man that is noon comuner charge 5oure 
comune oni time of the 5eer with oni maner best3 or 5if oni comuner maintene oni 
beste3 in 5oure comune of strange men that been noon comuners, takende profit 
vnto himselue in sour charge? of 5oure comune. And also 5if oni man piche or 
polke in 5oure comune before dai assigned or aftir day assigned.8 And 5if oni 
man haue gon on message of theuis? or oni thef be fledde to chirche & aftirward’ 
wit outin special maundement!? or vieu of the croner be passed from chirche & 
wos defaute.11 And also of warde3 and mariages, releuis, eschete3, chatel of 
futif12 and of feloun & forfeiture 3if oni hau fallen longynge to this lete. And 3if 
oni man haue turnid oni water out of his riht curs into oni other cours to noiaunce 
of comounte. And 3if trespasours!3 that warin presentid at the laste lete dai 3if 
pai ben amendid in maner as it was comaundid.14 And 5if oni man be wakere on 


1*sif oni man hath ben ensclaundred... pees cried’, whether any man has been 
outlawed in another county and has come to live among you without his charter of 
pardon and his peace having been proclaimed. Ensclaundred must be understood 
to mean‘ outlawed’ here; otherwise a charter of pardon would not have been required. 
This is confirmed by the form of the question put to the free jurors; see text at p. 233, 
n. 8 below. 
2‘yif thai selle... noon other’, whether they sell by measures sealed as gallon, 
pottle (half-gallon), and quart, and by no other measures. 
3“ ale fondere5', ale-tasters. 
4‘wastell’’, wastel, loaf or cake of finest flour. 
5‘weite’, weight. 
6‘ sif oni man vse... selle bi’, whether any man uses two kinds of measures, a 
large one to buy by and a small one to sell by. 
T‘sour charge’, surcharge, superoneratio, over-stocking of a common or forest. 
8 This article has to do with haymaking at improper times—‘piche’, to pitch hay; 
‘polke’, to pook, to make into hay-cocks. 
9' bif oni man... theuis’, whether any man has consorted with felons. 
10MS. oraundement. The scribe has made the common error of mistaking an 
initial ‘m’ in his original for ‘or’. 
11*or oni thef... wos defaute’, whether any felon has taken sanctuary in church 
and afterward, without the special order or view of the coroner, has escaped from 
the church, and by whose fault. See R. F. Hunnisett, The Medieval Coroner (Cam 
bridge, 1961), passim. 
12'futif', fugitive. 
13 Sic; the sense of the passage clearly demands ‘trespasses’, not ' trespassors'. 
14* pif trespasours... comaundid’, whether trespasses which were presented at the 
last leet have been amended in the manner ordered. 
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niht & slepere on dai that hau litil to take to,! be [ fo. 4] weche men ben suspecion- 
able, and thaire recettours & maintenours. And 5if oni man hath set oni boundes 
or drawen up oni boundes betwen seueral & comune with outen assent o the 
lord’ & o the comune. And 5if oni man absente him in time of heruest and werkith 
in another lordschepe. And 5if oni stelers of scheuis in heruist & of gleners in 
heruist.? And of wayues & straies etc. 

3And 5e schul doon vs to weten what the king’ schal haue for his oune fyn. 
And 5if alle the hedborwes ben here at this dai and 5if bai hauen here thaire 
duseines, and alle the that been xiij 3eer old’ or more and resseyued withinne the 
presincte^ of this lete ben swore to the kyng’.5 And ho ben here recettours. And 
also of smale theuis that stelen clopis, hennes, gees, capounnes or scheuis in 
heruist or in other time. And of grettere theuis that robben, stelen and awaiten 
folk be hie waies and of here recettours. And scheding of blood, homsokene, 
outhas6 or affrai. And sif the counestable5 haue doon here office and put hem to 
the kinges lawe. And 3if oni tresour be founden withinne this lete. And 3if oni 
weyues or straies ben sethe the laste lete & haue nout ben presentid be fore this 
time, what it is & of wat pris. Also clipperis of monoie and countrefetours of the 
kinges seel, of purprestures, of houses set ferthere thanne here ownne ground 
lastith, of wateris stoppid & wrongfulliche turned, and diches onscorid and pettes 
mad in the comoune in noiaunce of the people. And of bowes hewing.7 And also 
of wiues, maidenes & seruantes rauishid a3eins the lawe. And 3if oni man be 
outlawed bat dwellin among 30w & haue nout the kinges chartre, do us to weten 
of his good and of the value.8 3if the sise of breed and ale haue be holden sithen 
the laste lete as be cri was mad. 3if ale fonders haue doon treuli thaire office. 
3if men of craft & laborers haue holden be estatut? as the crie was made. 


0. 4v] Articule inquirende10 per Senescallum in Curia Baronis. 
P 


3e schul treuli enqueren & treuli presenten alle the articules of this court of the 
weche 5e schul been chargid so help 5ou good & the holi doom. 
3e schul doon us to weten of alle fre & bonde that owen suite to this court 5if thai 
been here and weche come nouht to present defaute on hem as custum & manere 
owis. And 3e schul treuli enqueren 5if oni tenaunt be ded sethen the laste court dai 


1Persons who stayed awake at night, slept during the day, and had little employ- 
ment, ‘night walkers' or noctanter vagabundi as they are sometimes designated in the 
court rolls, were frequently suspected of criminal actions. See the Statute of 
Winchester, 13 Edw. I, c. 4 (Statutes of the Realm, i. 97). 

2For gleaners in harvest, see W. O. Ault, Open-Field Husbandry and the Village 
Community (Philadelphia, 1965), pp. 13-15; Ault, ‘By-laws of gleaning and the 
problems of harvest’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., xiv (1961), 210-17. 

3The charge to the free jurors begins here. 

4MS. p(ro)sincte. 

5When first asked, the question states 12 years or over, the commonly accepted age 
for entrance in tithing. 

6‘outhas”, hues. 

7*bowes hewing’, cutting boughs (in the lord's wood). 

8See p. 232, n. 1 above. 

9Among other places, the statutes of labourers could be enforced in the leet. See 
Bertha H. Putnam, The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers (New York, 1908), 
part II. 

10 Sic; Articuli inquirendi, recte. 
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and 5if he be fre or bonde. And 3if he be fre tenant ho is his eir and 3if his eir be of 
ful age. And 5if he be a bonde tenant 3if the lord’ schal haue heriot, warde, mariage, 
relief, gersum, or ony! maner auauntage. And 5e schul enqueren 5if oni bonde 
man haue sette his sone to scole wit outen the lordes leue or maried his douter 
with oute the lordes leue or 5if oni bonde woman be leyn bi that is nouht finid ne 
gersummed to the lord’. And 3if oni bonde man make strip or waste on the lordes 
bonde ground’, let his housis falle, let his lond lie leie? warbi the lord’ is hindrid 
of servise3 & custume3 that longe ther on. Also of weyues & straies and come- 
lingge5 5if oni be in this lordschepe occupied but onli be the chief lord” of the fe 
that owith warde & keping ber of.? And 3if oni fre man haueth encresid to him of 
the lordes lond & hou longe he haueth continued that possessioun. And 5if the 
lord haue be in possessioun of oni fraunchise, rente, seruise or custume be fore 
time & now is put out of possessioun, be whom and hou longe and to what harmis 
& were the londe and tenement lien where of the seruice5, rente5 or custumes 
schulde comen. And 5if oni bonde man hath ben inpletid in cristene court but be 
weie of matrimonie or of testement or 5if oni bonde man hath pletid in schere or in 
another [fo. 5} lordes court of thing that he miht hau had recouerid here in this...4 


Additional Marian and Elizabethan Royal 


Proclamations 


FEW COLLECTIONS of documents which have been recently edited will 
be of more general interest to historians of the Tudor period than those of 
the royal proclamations. With the appearance of volumes 2 and 3 of Tudor 
Royal Proclamations, Paul L. Hughes and James F. Larkin have presented 
not only a carefully and well edited wealth of source materials, but they have 
also supplied useful and suggestive notes which will assist in beginning to 
understand the role of royal proclamations in the period 1553-1603.5 
Before their work appeared, there were many obstacles to assessing the 
importance of proclamations. While the catalogue made by Robert Steele 
in 1910 for the earl of Crawford can rightly be called a bibliographic master- 


1MS. on(er)y. 

2‘leie”, lea, fallow, untilled (said of land that had previously been under cultiva- 
tion). 

3* Also of weyues... keping ber of’, whether any waifs, strays, or comelings have 
been taken in this lordship save by the chief lord of the fee who has the right to keep 
them in his pound. If the lord had the franchises of waif and stray, when persons 
fled under suspicious circumstances, leaving their chattels, or when stray animals 
were found, these were impounded by the lord for a year and a day. If no one claimed 
them and proved his ownership during that time, they became the lord's property. 
For ‘but only’, see Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. ‘but’, A. 4. d. 

4It is unlikely that the text was meant to end here. Almost the entire page is 
blank except for some 17th-century doodles and pen-trials. 

STudor Royal Proclamations, I1: The Later Tudors (1553-87), III: The Later 
Tudors (1558-1603), ed. P. L. Hughes and J. F. Larkin (New Haven, 1969). 
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piece, it was of such a size that the compiler could only present brief sum- 
maries of the contents of individual proclamations.! Were one to search for 
the originals, the task would be formidable. The nearest thing to a set of 
Marian proclamations is the collection in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Seven printed Elizabethan sets are extant, reflecting the dedi- 
cated collecting of Humphrey Dyson up to 1618,2 but no two of them are 
alike. Steele did not know of two of these sets, then held privately and since 
sold to libraries in the United States.? 

Hughes and Larkin have set before us the texts of sixty-two Marian and 
377 Elizabethan proclamations. Five of the former and sixty-four of the 
latter appeared neither in Dyson nor in Steele. This large number of 
additions, amounting to some twenty per cent over the previously known 
nurmber, is primarily the fruit of their searches in local archives. In that 
which follows, I am able to add nearly that number again: references to the 
texts of five, and evidence indicating that fifty-five others were issued. It 
is especially important that these latter be considered, for if an examination 
ofthe royal proclamations were confined to those whose texts survive, a lim- 
ited and hence incomplete idea of their roles and impacts would be 
formed. 

Of the five for which texts survive, two are extant in printed form: an 
assessment of wage rates in Cardiganshire which appears in the Dyson set 
in the British Library (No. 5 in the list below), and another text which 
appears to have been issued as a royal proclamation to justify the Elizabethan 
recoinage of 1560 to Londoners (No. 1). The copies of two certificates 
made by justices of the peace as part of the wage rating procedure which 
culminated in royal proclamations remain. That one of these (No. 2) was 
indeed issued as a printed royal proclamation is evident from the manner 
in which the clerk copied it into his city's records; the other (No. 3) is also 
included, following the practice of Hughes and Larkin, because it may 
reasonably be inferred that the normal routine of conciliar approval and 
issue in the form of a royal proclamation ensued, as required by the Statute of 
Artificers. The fifth text is found copied in a collection at Queen's College, 
Oxford (No. 4). 

The evidence of the issue of a large number of proclamations for which 
the texts do not survive is impressive. À number of these from the records of 
the City of London were presented in this journal a number of years ago.* 


14 Bibliography of Royal Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns, 1: 
England and Wales, ed. R. Steele (Oxford, 1910). 

2Dyson added a title-page, A Booke Containing All Such Proclamations, As Were 
Published Doring the Raigne of the late Queen Elizabeth, Collected Together By the 
industry of Humfrey Dyson, of the City of London Publique Notary (London, 1618). 

3'The five sets in England are at the British Library (formerly British Museum), 
the Bodleian Library, Queen’s College, Oxford, the Society of Antiquaries and the 
Privy Council Office, Whitehall. The two sets in the United States are at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library (probably Dyson’s own copy) and at Harvard University. 

4Ada H. Lewis, ‘Elizabethan proclamations in the records of the Corporation of 
London (1558-1603), ante, iii (1925), 102-9. 
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Traces of others appear in a variety of sources, of which the most fruitful 
are borough financial records.! 

The main reason why such a large number can be added is because, in 
two instances, the initiation of a process which resulted in an Elizabethan 
royal proclamation rested with local officials. The most straightforward 
of these were concerned with enforcing the political Lent, the continuation 
of the rules for abstinence from flesh, retained for the economic benefit that 
accrued to maritime enterprises. In the royal proclamation of 1561, the 
model for all later reissues, there was a provision which directed mayors, 
sheriffs and other head officers to reproclaim it yearly. Twelve of the pro- 
clamations in the list which follows are reissues of this type, leaving only 
twelve yeara between 1561 and 1599 (after which no more appear) unrepre- 
gented in the combined lists of proclamations. Although there are reissues 
to be found which were issued under a writ from the chancery like other 
proclamations, many of those in the lists must have been locally initiated, 
even if there was sometimes a great deal of prodding by the privy council? 

'The other instance which began with a local initiative is not only of 
greater interest, but also provides the majority of the additions—the rating 
of labourers’. wages. Between the enactment of the Statute of Artificers in 
1563 and the repeal of the provision which made royal proclamations a part 
of the process (in 1598), the following procedure was ordered: justices of the 
peace in towns and counties were required to set rates of wages in their 
Easter sessions, certify them into the chancery for the approval of the queen 
and her council, then receive them printed as royal proclamations to be 
observed for the ensuing year.4 

It is perhaps inevitable that when supplementary lists are compiled of 
proclamations for which the texts are not extant, the inclusion of some will be 
questionable. I have indicated these by placing brackets around the number 
supplied, and have explained the reasons for the doubt. Nevertheless, 
it is hoped that these and the other additions will help to provide a better 
understanding of the extent of royal proclamations. 

Several conclusions are possible from the supplementary lists. First of 
all, it is a tribute to the efforts of Steele and of Hughes and Larkin that so 
few additional texts could be found. Those further additional texts which 
may continue to be found, especially in other local archives, will probably 
be of the wage rating sort. Secondly, one is able more confidently to be sure 
that the wage rating provision of the Statute of Artificers was not a dead 
letter. That it was had been the opinion most commonly held before the 
turn of this century, because so few of them had been found—Steele, for 


1Generically known as chamberlains' accounts, the name varies from borough to 
borough. 

2Tudor Royal Proclamations, ii. 165, no. 477. 

3See No. 20 in the list: Steele’s reference is to an order to the lord mayor to make 
the proclamation; the copy in the London records shows that this was done by 
reproclaiming the earlier proclamation, as authorized. 

45 Eliz. I, c. 4, section 11 (1563); 39 Eliz. I, c. 12, section 4 (1598). 
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example, only found eleven... By the time that Hughes and Larkin had 
finished their editions, their work and that of scholars before them brought 
the number to fifty-two, even though that total includes quite a few in- 
stances of certificates into the chancery, and not of the return of a printed 
proclamation. From a limited number of archives, I have been able to 
increase that number by half again. Indeed, were the number of instances 
of certification into the chancery to be counted, the total could be multiplied 
well into the hundreds. At York, for instance, notices of certifications on 
this matter into the chancery can be found almost yearly until 1598. This 
type of evidence, along with that indicating meetings of the privy council 
often to consider the certificates which had been received,? reinforces the 
arguments previously made that it is more reasonable to infer the observance 
of this provision than its neglect.? 

FREDERIC A. YOUNGS, JR. 


ADDITIONAL TEXTS OF PROCLAMATIONS4 


[1.] 29 Sept. 1560. ‘The summarie of certaine Reasons, which have moved 
Quene Elizabeth to procede in reformation of her base and course monnies, 
and to reduce them to their values, in sorte as they may be turned to fine 
monies. Appointed to be declared by her Maiestie, by order of her Procla- 
mation, in her Citie of London.' British Library (formerly British Museum), 
C.38.c.5, reprinted in R. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain 
(3rd edn., 1840), i. 334-6. Two arguments can be offered that this is not in 
fact a royal proclamation: it was printed in quarto and not in the usual 
broadside form; the last phrase may be construed to be merely a reference 
to the proclamation of 27 Sept. which announced the recoinage. Yet that 
very phrase was added to the draft (P.R.O., S.P. 12/13/43) by Cecil, and 
seems to suggest that this document was in fact an additional proclamation, 
perhaps made from the draft itself and printed later, to provide an additional 
rationale for the recoinage to a more financially astute and more concerned 
London audience. 


2. 1565. Wage Rates, York. ‘The lymytation rate & appointment of the wages 
for Artificers Handy Craftesmen & of Husbandmen Laborers servantes 
woorkmen and apprentices of Husbandry within the Citie of Yorke and 
County of the same Citie.' York City Archives Dept., Sessions of the Peace 


1See the general discussion of the state of things, and the first contribution 
toward a wider appreciation of the observance of the statute through the use of 
local archives, in Ellen A. McArthur, ‘The regulation of wages in the 16th century’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xv (1900), 445-55. 

? Ibid., pp. 447-8. 

3A notable effort to delve into local archives can be found in Nora M. Hindmarsh, 
‘The Regulation of Wages in England under the Statute of Artificers, 1563-1700’ 
(unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1932). She has noted, for example (p. 170), 
those which appear as Nos. 32 and 37 in the lists. I have included only those ratings 
which I have been able to see personally. 

The following abbreviations have been used: RO, Record(s) Office; Chamb. Ac., 
Chamberlains’ Accounts; Revrs.’ Ac., Receivers’ Accounts. 
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Book F2, last (unnumb.) fos. The schedule of wages is complete. The 
clerk copied the ending ‘God save the Quene/Anno. 1565. Mense Augusti’, 
the format normally supplied by the queen's printer only. Doubtless the 
clerk was copying from a printed version which had, in fact, been sent out as 
a royal proclamation. 


[3.] 1567. Wage Rates, Exeter. Exeter City RO, Miscellaneous Roll 35. A 
schedule of wage rates which may represent either the certificate into the 
chancery, or a copy of the rates as received back in the form of a proclama- 
tion. : 


4 20 May 1587. ‘Proclamacon for ye tollerating of ye buienge and 'T'ransport- 
inge of Cloethes by ye Merchantes of ye Stiliard.’ Queen's College, Oxford, 
Select book 228, pp. 17-19. On the verso of Hughes and Larkin 690 (not a 
royal proclamation; see my ‘ The Proclamations of Elizabeth I’ (unpublished 
Cambridge University Ph.D. thesis, 1969), p. 22), there is an endorsement 
‘proclaymed the 20 maye. 1587’ which refers to this item, and not to 
Hughes and Larkin 690 which is headed 23 May. 


5. 30 Aug. 1595. ‘The seuerall Rates and taxations for VVages, made and set 
foorth by the Iustices of Peace, for the Countie of Cardigan.’ British Library, 
Dyson set; Steele 875; not in Hughes and Larkin. 


EVIDENCE OF ADDITIONAL ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS 
(TEXTS NOT SURVIVING) 


Proclamations of Queen Mary 


6. 30 July 1553. ‘A Proclamayton...for the dyspersynge of the powers 
assemblede, other that (sic) such as arre by specyall commandemente 
appoyntede to attende uppon the Quenes Highnes’ person.’ Steele 426; 
text not found ; title and the comment ‘sic’ from Acts of the Privy Council, iv. 
306. 


7. 1553. A Proclamation ‘against the maliciouse forse of the moste errande 
traytour, syr John Dudley, late duke of Northumberlande and his com- 
plyces’. Steele 431; printed by J. Cawood, text not found, title from 
Typographical Antiquities, ed. W. Herbert (begun by Joseph Ames) (1785- 
go), ii. 789. 

8. 15 Dec. 1553. ‘the proclamacion for the stablyshing again of the masse” 
(The Chronicle of Queen Fane, and of Two Years of Queen Mary, ed. J. G. 
Nichols (Camden Soc., xlviii, 1850), p. 33). This is probably confirmed by 
the undated entry by Machyn, ‘a proclamasyon thrugh London and all 
England that noman shuld syng no Englys serves nor communion after the 
xx day of Desember, nor no prest that has a wyff shall not menyster nor 
say masse, and that every parryche to make a auter and to have a crosse and 
staff, and all othur thinges in all parryches all in Laten, as hale-bred, hale- 
water, as palme and assesse'. The Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen and 
Merchant-Taylor of London, 1550-63, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 
xlii, 1848), p. 5o. See the comments of W. H. Frere in The Marian Reaction 
in its. Relation to the English Clergy (Church Hist. Soc., xviii, 1896), pp. 


IO. 


II. 


12. 
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54-5, and in his edition of Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period 
of the Reformation (Alcuin Club Collections, xiv-xvi, 1910), i. 143. The 
observance of this proclamation was seemingly the object of inquiry in 
article 18 of Bishop Bonner's articles of 1554 for London (ibid., ii. 334—5). 


. [31 Jan.] 1554. Proclamation on Wednesday ‘that Wyat and all his companye 


were ranck traytours, and alsuche as was gone to Wyat, and as many as dyd 
take his parte or spake in his cause, and that all his wellwishers shoulde go 
thoroghe Southwark to him, and they shoulde have free passadge, &c.' 
(Chronicle of Queen Fane, p. 40). See also D. M. Loades, Two Tudor Con- 
spiracies (Cambridge, 1965), p. 66. 


18 Feb. 1554. Proclamation ‘that yf eny man had eny of the saide rebells, 
or knewe wher they were, should bringe theym unto the Marshalsee, or 
elles yf they were hurt, sicke, or colde not come in persons, their names 
shoulde be brought to the Mershelsee the morrowe followinge, apon payne 
of dysp(leasure ?)’ (Chronicle of Queen Fane, p. 62; the conclusion of the last 
word is the editor's conjecture); confirmed by Diary of Henry Machyn, pp. 
55-6, and probably also by Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, ed. H. Ellis (1807-8), iv. 20. 


22 June 1554. ‘a proclamacion made for shottyne wyth handgonnes and 
berynge of weppons.’ Steele 452a; not found; title from Chronicle of the 
Grey Friars of London, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., liii, 1852), p. 9o; 
confirmed by J. Stow, The Annales of England (1605), p. 1056. 


31 May 1555. 'a proclamacion for the blyssyd sacrament and for bokes of 
scypter' (Chronicle of the Grey Friars, p. 95). The description would lead 
one to sce this as a separate proclamation, and not as identical with those of 
about the same time on the subject of heretical books. 


Proclamations of Queen Elizabeth 


13. 


14. 


I5. 


[21 Nov.] 1558. Ina meeting of the privy council on that date, enclosed with 
a letter was a proclamation signed by the queen 'touchinge suche as robbe 
uppon hope of pardon at the Coronacion’. Steele 495; not found; title from 
the reference in Acts of the Privy Council, vii. 4 (not vi. 4 as in Steele); see 
Steele for the confirming reference in J. Strype, Annals of the Reformation. 


Apr. 1559. ‘proclamation made vnder the queenes hand in writing, inhibit- 
ing, that from thensefoorth no plaies nor interludes should be exercised, 
till Alhallowes tide next isuing’ (Holinshed’s Chronicles, iv. 180). For the 
confirming entry in the London records, dated 9 Apr., see Lewis, ante, iii. 
102-3. 


?May 1559. Having noted the impatience of the multitude for changes in 
religion, and the weakening of the catholic party as great officers were 
suspended from their places, ‘for qualificatione whereof a proclamatione 
was published that ther was no meaninge to displace them, but onely to 
examine ther abuses, whereof some should be judged in the parliament, 
other reserved to inferuour courtes, and some very like to be pardoned’ 
(Annals of the First Four Years of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir John 
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[16.] 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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Hayward, ed. J. Bruce (Camden Soc., vii, 1840), p. 24). See the comment in 
H. Gee, The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 1558-64 
(Oxford, 1898), p. 42. 


1561. Proclamation against unlawful games. In the treasurers’ accounts 
for Cambridge, payment of 2s to a pursuivant who brought it (C. H. Cooper, 
Annals of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1842-52), ii. 171). In Oxford, payment of 
35 4d to a pursuivant for bringing it (Selections for the Records of the City of 
Oxford, ed. W. H. Turner (Oxford, 1880), p. 284). Corporation of London 
RO, Journals XVII, fo. 310v, includes a note that the statute of Henry VIII 
against unlawful games ‘was openly proclaymed verbatim’. One cannot tell 
ifthe proclamation for which payments were made in Cambridge and Oxford 
were for a distinct proclamation, or for a reprint of the Henrician statute 
which was to be proclaimed. 


1563. Political Lent. In Corporation of London RO, Repertories 15, fos. 
218, 222v and 223v, copies of presentments from various wards as a result of 
inquiries based on the queen's proclamation against eating flesh in Lent. 


1563. Wage Rates, Cambridge. In the treasurers' accounts for Cambridge, 
payment of 25 to the pursuivant who brought it (Cooper, ii. 208). 


1564. Political Lent. York City Archives Dept., York House Book YC/A23, 
fo. 141, certificate into the chancery of the results of the required inquiry 
‘by vertewe of hir graces late, writte & proclamacion against killying...eat- 
ing...of fleshe’ (printed in York Civic Records, vi (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc., 
cxii, 1948), p. 82, with incorrect folio reference). 


14 March 1565. Political Lent. Steele 607, from Acts of the Privy Council, 
vii. 105 (not vi. 105 as in Steele). Confirmed by the entry in Corporation of 
London RO, Journals of the court of common council (hereafter Journals) 
XVIII, fo. 312v, no date, but between entries for 15 and 20 Feb. 


1565. Wage Rates, Sandwich. Kent Archives Office, Sandwich Year Books 
Sa/AC 4, fo. [286], and entry of 4 Sept. charging the brewers, butchers and 
smiths, inter alia, not to hire, retain or keep servants for wages other than 
‘is rated by the quenes Maties proclamations’. 

1566. Political Lent. Opposite an order in Corporation of London RO, 
Letter Books, V, fo. 84v, made at a meeting of the court of aldermen which 
ordered the empanelling of a jury to make the required inquiry, there is the 
marginal note ' accordinge to the form and tenor of the proclamacon made for 
the due execcucion of the same’. An entry in the East Sussex RO, Corpora- 
tion of Rye MSS. 1/3, fos. 150v-151 is of the presentments made ‘virtute 
cuiusdam proclamacionis dicte. . regina pro abstinec’’. 

[15 Feb.] 1567. Norfolk and Norwich RO, Norwich Mayor's Court Book 
VII, fo. [464], the entry ‘This daye the proclamacion for abytynence from 
eating of feshe in the time of Lent was proclaymed'. East Sussex RO, 
Corporation of Rye MSS. 1/3, fo. 186v, inquiry 'secundum effectum 
proclamacionis'. 


. 1567. Wage Rates, Southampton. Southampton Civic RO, Mayors’ 


Account Books, SC 5/3/1, fo. [120v], 8-9 Eliz. I, payment of 3s 4d to John 
Taylor who brought the proclamation of the Statute of Labourers. 


[25.] 


26. 


27. 


[29.] 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33 


34- 


35- 
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1567. Proclaiming the Lottery. Corporation of London RO, Journals XIX, 
fo. 62, copy of a letter patent from the queen which refers both to a pro- 
clamation for the lottery and to the chart (which is Steele 624, and is not a 
royal proclamation). This entry by itself is inconclusive; the matter is 
further complicated by the use of a printer other than the queen’s for several 
of the lottery proclamations which are truly royal. 


1569. Political Lent. Corporation of London RO, Repertories 16, fo. 434v, 
order that the queen’s proclamation regarding flesh in Lent ‘shalbe pro- 
claymed within thus Sytty of London vpon Wedsday next comyng.’ 


1572. Political Lent. Steele 667, taken from an entry in Strype. Confirmed 
by an entry in York City Archives Dept., York House Book YC/A25, fo. 3v, 
directive to the sheriffs to empanel four juries for inquiries ‘to be made 
accordynge to the Queenes proclamacion', and by presentment shortly 
thereafter that none offended ‘ contrary to the tenor of the Queenes maiesties 
proclamacion’, ibid., fo. 6v. Both are quoted partially in York Civic Records, 
vii (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc., cxv, 1950), pp. 43, 46, with deletion of all 
references to the proclamation as the authority for the inquiry. 


. 20 Sept. 1575. ‘A Proclamacion touching the Faier of Wodstocke, that grete 


hede be taken to soch as shall come or send to the Faire from places infected 
with the plague.' Steele 695; not found; title from sole reference in Acts of 
the Privy Council, ix. 24. 

19 Nov. 1575. ‘À proclamacion was made that all men should were caps 
according to the statute’ (Southampton Civic RO, Examination Books SC 
9/3): one cannot tell if this was a local proclamation, or a reissue of the 
frequently repeated royal proclamation requiring the wearing of caps. 


1577. Political Lent. York City Archives Dept., York House Book YC/A27, 
fo. 24v, presentment of two offenders 'contrary to the Quenes maiestie 
proclamacion' (York Civic Records, vii. 151). 


[ro Aug.] 1577. Wage Rates, Southampton. Southampton Civic RO, 
Mayors’ Account Books SC 5/3/x, payment of 3s 4d on that date ‘for the 
bundle of proclimacions for servantes wages’. 


31 [sic] June 1578. Wage Rates, Bath. In the Bath chamberlains' accounts, 
payment on that date of 3s 4d to a pursuivant who brought a proclamation 
for servants! wages (The Accounts of the Chamberlains of the City of Bath, 
1568—1602, ed. F. D. Wardle (Somerset Record Soc., xxxviii, 1923), p. 38). 


[Aug. 11578. Wage Rates, Exeter. Exeter City RO, Revrs.’ Ac. 19-20 Eliz. I, 
payment between 7 and 30 Aug. of 5s to a pursuivant who brought the pro- 
clamation for servants’ wages. 


17 Feb. 1579. ‘A Proclamation concerning two purveyors for the Queen.’ 
See the London records cited by Lewis, ante, ili. 103. 


1579. Camden noted how Simier, Alençon’s marriage negotiator, had 
revealed to Elizabeth the secret marriage of the earl of Leicester, the leader 
of opposition to the French marriage. Leicester was furious and bent on 
revenge, said Camden, ‘And there wanted not some who accused him, as if 
he had suborned one T'euder of the Queen's Guard, an Hackster, to take 
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36. 


37- 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43- 


45- 


47. 
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away Simier’s Life. Certainly the Queen commanded by publick Proclama- 
tion, that no man should offer any Affront to Simier, his Attendants or 
Servants, either by word or deed’ (W. Camden, The History of the Most 
Renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth, Late Queen of England (4th edn., 
1688), p. 233). Camden’s description does not seem to fit the proclamation 
against Stubbs's book which, later that autumn, argued vehemently against 
the marriage. 

[20 Aug.] 1579. Wage Rates, Southampton. Southampton Civic RO, 
Stewards’ Accounts 1579, SC 5/1/48, payment on that date of 6s 8d for two 
proclamations, one for labourers. 


[9 June] 1579. Wage Rates, Bath. In chamb. ac., payment on that date of 
3: 4d to a pursuivant ‘for his fees for the proclamacion for laborers and 
servantes wages’ (Accounts of the Chamberlains of Bath, p. 43). 


1580. Political Lent. East Sussex RO, Corporation of Rye MSS. 1/4, fo. 
347, note of empanelling a jury and of their charge ‘ad inquirend’...super 
proclamac’ pro carnis tempore quadregisima’. 


1582. Wage Rates, Exeter. Exeter City RO, Revrs.’ Ac. 23-24 Eliz. I, 
payment of 5s for bringing proclamations of servants’ wages. 


1583. Wage Rates, Barnstaple. In accounts for 1582-3, payment of 2s 6d to 
a pursuivant for the proclamation of labourers (Reprint of the Barnstaple 
Records, ed. J. R. Chanter and T. Wainwright (Barnstaple, 1900), ii. 127). 


[27 Aug.] 1583. Wage Rates, Exeter. Exeter City RO, Rcvrs.' Ac. 24-25 
Eliz. I, payment of 5s on that date to a messenger who brought the procla- 
mation for rates of servants! wages. 


. 1584. Wage Rates, Exeter. Exeter City RO, Revrs.’ Ac. 25-26 Eliz. I, pay- 


ment of ros to a pursuivant for bringing two proclamations, one for servants’ 
wages. 

1584. Wage Rates, Southampton. Southampton Civic RO, Mayors’ 
Account Books SC 5/3/1, 25-26 Eliz. I, payment to a pursuivant of 35 4d 
for bringing a proclamation for labourers. 


1584. Wage Rates, York. York City Archives Dept., Chamb. Ac. 5, 3, 
26-27 Eliz. I, fo. [7ov], payment of 3s 4d for proclamation of servants' 


wages 

[27 Aug.] 1585. Wage Rates, Exeter. Exeter City RO, Revrs.’ Ac. 26-27 
Eliz. I, payment of 5s to a pursuivant for proclamation of labourers’ wages, 
on that date. 


. 1585. Wage Rates, York. York City Archives Dept., Chamb. Ac. 6, 27-28 


Eliz. I, payment of 35 4d to a pursuivant for proclamation of servants’ wages. 


1587. Wage Rates, York. York City Archives Dept., Chamb. Ac. 6, 1587-8, 
payment of 35 4d to a pursuivant for writs and proclamations of wages. 


. 1588. Wage Rates, York. York City Archives Dept., Chamb. Ac. 6, 1588-9, 


payment of 3s 4d to a pursuivant for proclamations of rates of wages. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


[53-] 
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. 1589. Wage Rates, Exeter. Exeter City RO, Revrs.’ Ac. *1588' [30-31 


Eliz. I], payment of 8s 4d to a pursuivantfor bringing subsidy books and pro- 
clamations of servants’ wages. 


[March] 1590. Political Lent. Corporation of London RO, Journals XXII, 
fo. 366v, between entries for 28 Feb. and [blank] March, the clerk began 
copying the text of this proclamation, then referred the reader elsewhere in 
the Journals where the complete text had already been copied. 


1590. Wage Rates, York. York City Archives Dept., Chamb. Ac. 7,1590-1, 
payment of 35 4d to a pursuivant for proclamation of servants’ wages. 


1591. Political Lent. Norfolk and Norwich RO, Norwich Mayor's Court 
Book XII, fo. [526], 1 March, a copy of a charge from the mayor and other 
Norwich justices to a jury to inquire into the observance of Lent and for 
offenders contrary to the order appointed by proclamation. 


July 1592. ‘A Proclamation concerning pressed mariners and soldiers for 
the city's fleet under Lo. Thomas Howard’. See Lewis (who supplied the 
title) for the reference to the London records for this proclamation, ante, iii. 


' 104. This may be a proclamation by the lord mayor rather than a royal one. 


54 


55. 


56. 


57. 


1592. Wage Rates, Exeter. Exeter City RO, Revrs.’ Ac. 1591-2, payment 
of 5s to one Wells for the proclamation for taxing of wages. 


1593. Wage Rates, York. York City Archives Dept., Chamb. Ac. 7, 
1593-4, payment of 3s 4d to a pursuivant for bringing writs of proclamation 
for adjournment of term and rates of servants’ wages. 

1595. Wage Rates, York. York City Archives Dept., Chamb. Ac. 8, 
1594-5, fo. [58v], payment of 3s 4d to a pursuivant for bringing proclamation 
for rates of wages. 


[27 Feb]. 1596. Political Lent. Corporation of London RO, Journals XXIV, 


- fo. 94v, memorandum that the proclamation was made that date, with 


58. 


59. 


[60. 


hed 


reference elsewhere in the Journals to the text as copied earlier. 


1596. Wage Rates, York. York City Archives Dept., Chamb. Ac. 8, 
1595-6, payment of 3s 4d to a pursuivant who brought the proclamations 
for corn and rates of wages. 


[Feb.] 1597. Political Lent. Corporation of London RO, Journals XXIV, 
fo. 192v, precept of the lord mayor ordering inquiries to be made as to the 
observance of ‘her Maiesties late proclamacon'. In Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Ist Rept., p. 105, there is noted among the MSS. of the Corporation of 
Nottingham a proclamation in 1597 for keeping the lenten season and ‘as 
to sale of fish’. If these are separate, the former may be the royal proclama- 
tion as in London; if not, the single proclamation was probably a local 
one. 


In Bishop Chaderton's articles for visitation of the diocese of Lincoln in 
1598, article 49 demanded inquiry about persons suspected to have written, 
printed, dispersed or retained in their possession *any of those slanderous 
and schismatical and seditious libels or other books that impeach the Book 
of Common Prayer, or the religion and ecclesiastical government... or 
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estate of any ecclesiastical person or governor, prohibited lately by her 
Majesty’s most gracious proclamation?’ (W. P. M. Kennedy, Elizabethan 
Episcopal Administration. II: Visitation Articles and Injunctions, 1583-1603 
(Alcuin Club Collections, xxvii, 1924), pp. 303-4). 


An Unnoticed Work by Samuel Rawson Gardiner 


THAT SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, historian of the ‘Puritan Revolu- 
tion’, was also the translator from the German of Thiersch’s Christian 
Family Life is effectively unknown.! The Dictionary of National Biography 
article on Gardiner makes no mention of this work and it is omitted from 
the posthumous bibliography compiled under the auspices of the Royal 
Historical Society? Moreover, at the present time of writing, the British 
Library catalogue does not list the translation under the entry for S. R. 
Gardiner. This latter omission is to be explained by the fact that on the 
title-page of the first edition Gardiner’s initials are misprinted as J.R. 
Subsequent editions, not possessed by the British Library, bear the correct 
initials, but even without this a sufficient clue exists in the description of 
the translator as ‘late Student of Christ Church’. 

There are reasons other than merely bibliographical, however, which 
may explain why this work disappeared from the Gardiner canon. For the 
translation belongs to a period of Gardiner’s life on which he subsequently 
turned his back. It was undertaken by him as an active member of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church and reflects that interest. The C.A.C., or 
Irvingites as non-members dubbed the sect, had come into existence 
during the years 1832 to 1835 with the calling of new apostles in anticipation 
of Christ’s second coming. Millenarian in theology, the sect was also right- 
wing in politics—indeed its origins were rooted in the fear of revolution. 
Gardiner’s parents were early converts and brought up their children 
accordingly, although they were atypical in allowing him to enter Christ 
Church, Oxford. On graduation, in 1851, he went to London and shortly 
afterwards joined the Gordon Square headquarters of the C.A.C. as a 
deacon.3 This was a lay office and unpaid.4 Just how Gardiner initially 
financed himself is unclear, but presumably a pattern of teaching and 
writing was fairly soon established. Thus he was almost certainly paid for 
his translation of Thiersch’s work, which appeared in 1856. 

Heinrich Thiersch was a former professor of divinity at Marburg who 
had been converted by the C.A.C. mission to Germany.5 He was also 

1H. W. J. Thiersch, Uber Christliches Familienleben (Frankfurt am Main, 1854), 
translated by S. R. Gardiner, and entitled Christian Family Life, the editions are 
88 follows: London 1856, London 1880 and Glasgow 1905. Copies of all three 
English language editions are in my possession. 

24 Bibliography of the Historical Works of ... Dr. S. R. Gardiner, ed. W. A. 
Shaw (1903), pp. 27-39. 

3MS. Registers Catholic Apostolic Church, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

4H. W. J. Thiersch, The Order of the Deaconship (1875), pp. 15-16. 

SF. Krämer, Thomas Carlyle of the Scottish Bar (Freiburg, 1966), p. 25. 
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interested in seventeenth-century English history, and on this score 
possibly influenced Gardiner's own historical studies. In his published '. 
religious writings Thiersch’s references to the second coming of Christ are .’ 
noticeably muted, and when he touches on politics his tone is comparatively 
irenic. Christian Family Life is not an obviously party work, although the 
assumptions are generally patriarchal and at one point English Sunday 
observance is praised for its counter-revolutionary results.! 'T'he publishers 
of the first English edition, in 1856, were Bosworth and Harrison of 215 
Regent Street. Thomas Bosworth, at least, was a member of the C.A.C. 
and mainly published their works.? He had been a London publisher since 
1848, and 1856 was his first year of partnership with Harrison. The 
partnership was dissolved in 1864 and Bosworth continued publishing on 
his own, moving in 1870 to 198 High Holborn. From 1883 to 1888 his 
business address was 66 Great Russell Street. Thereafter he apparently 
retired, to become librarian to the duke of Northumberland who was 
another C.A.C. member.* 

"This is not the place to discuss the intellectual process whereby Gardiner 
abandoned the C.A.C. to become a positivist in philosophy and a Liberal 
in politics. A passage from a C.A.C. pastoral letter of 1873 is, however, 
suggestive: ‘the march of so called improvement is so rapid, that you are 
tempted to let slip from your heart the message of the gospel which testifies 
to the irremediable evil of this world, and the necessity of the coming again 
of Jesus to make all things new’.5 The year previously Gardiner had been 
formally pronounced as lapsed by the C.A.C.6 Some idea of the mental 
shift involved is also conveyed by recalling Apostle Henry Drummond's 
comment in 1854 that the *name assumed by revolutionists in these last 
days is Liberal? 

While there is no evidence that Gardiner ever tried to suppress the 
knowledge of his connection with Thiersch’s Christian Family Life, he 
perhaps found convenient the anonymity conferred by a misprinted initial. 
Similarly when in 1880 a second edition of the translation appeared with 
Gardiner's initials correctly printed, there was no indication to the reader 
that the ‘late Student of Christ Church’ was now an honorary Student of his 
old college and professor of modern history at King’s College, London. 
Whether this was tact or ignorance on the part of the publisher, Thomas 
Bosworth, is unclear. Certainly there is no sign that Gardiner had any 


hand in the new edition. 
NicHOLAS 'TYACKE 


lChristian Family Life (1856), p. 188. 

2 Bosworth produced publishers’ lists from time to time, as for instance one 
appended to the 1880 edition of Christian Family Life. 

3 Information derived from Post Office London Directories. 

4MS. note on the title-page of T. Groser, The Growth and Intent of Holy Scripture 
(1865), Dr. Williams’s Library press mark Cath. Apostolic 81 (1). 

5 Pastoral Letter, Easter 1873, p. 9, tbid., Cath. Apostolic 79 (1). 

6MS. Registers Catholic Apostolic Church, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

7H. Drummond, The Fate of Christendom (3rd edn., 1854), p. 60. 


Historical News 


THE FonTY-sixTH Anglo-American Conference of Historians took 
place at the University of London on Thursday and Friday, 4 and 5 July 
1974. Two general and eight sectional meetings were held either in the 
Beveridge Hall of the Senate House or in the Small Hall of the Institute 
of Education, by kind permission of the Director of that Institute. The 
total enrolment, excluding accompanying relatives, was 383, of whom 120 
were from the United States, Canada and certain other countries of the 
Commonwealth. The Conference opened on the Thursday morning with 
a general meeting at which Professor J. B. Joll (London) gave a lecture on 
*Revolutionary situations' as an introduction to the general theme of the 
Conference which was ‘Revolution’. Further papers on this theme were 
‘Anticlericalism in the German Peasants’ Revolt of 1525’ by Dr. H. J. Cohn 
(Warwick); “Tudor revolt: violence and the cult of honour’ by Mr. 
M. E. James (Durham); “The making of the Roman Republic, 1848-49’ 
by Professor H. Hearder (Wales); “Conservative Revolution" in Central 
Europe, 1918-33: a reappraisal’ by Professor K. von Klemperer (Smith 
College). Other papers were “The Kaiser and his cousins’ by Professor 
H. A. Schmitt (Virginia); ‘The pursuit of subversion in Cold War England 
and America: a comparison’ by Professor A. Weinstein (Smith College); 
‘A medieval concept: “the King to live of his own"" by Dr. G. L. Harriss 
(Oxford); “The impact of Cook's first Pacific voyage on the popular and 
literary imagination’ by Professor J. L. Abbott (Connecticut). The closing 
meeting, over which the Director of the Institute presided, was addressed 
by three speakers, Professor M. W. Flinn (Edinburgh), Mr. T. P. R. Laslett 
(Cambridge) and Professor R. T. Vann (Wesleyan University, Connecticut), 
on the subject ‘Demographic and sociological history’ ; Professor R. W. Fogel 
(Chicago), Dr. R. S. Schofield (Cambridge) and Dr. E. A. Wrigley 
(Cambridge) were the chief speakers in the discussion which followed. 
There were buffet lunches and tea parties on both days of the Conference. 
A party was held in the Senate House on the Friday evening instead of the 
customary Conference dinner. An exhibition of historical works published 
in the United Kingdom since June 1973 was displayed in the Institute. For 
the first time a limited number of postgraduate students were permitted 
to enrol for the Conference. 

It was decided at the closing meeting to hold the usual short annual 
Conference next summer on Thursday and Friday, 3 and 4 July 1975. 


* * +*+. * * * 


One of the last acts of the outgoing East Riding of Yorkshire County 
Council was to ensure the continuance of the Victoria History of the County 
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of York, East Riding, by making an interest-free loan of £200,000 for 
twenty-five years to the University of London. The County Editor and 
his Assistant will become members of the staff of the Institute of Historical 
Research. 


* * * + * * 


The Jewish Historical Society of England is planning to hold a conference 
at University College London, on Sunday, 6 July 1975, on Provincial 
Jewish Communities of Victorian Britain. The intention is to examine the 
growth and development of Jewish communities in the British Isles, but 
more particularly in Britain, between 1837 and 1go1. The conference will 
also discuss the growth of various institutions of Anglo-Jewry, such as the 
Board of Deputies, from a provincial rather than a metropolitan viewpoint. 
Further information about the conference, which is not restricted to 
members of the Jewish Historical Society and which may well be of interest 
to those working on urban or Victorian history in general, may be obtained 
from Dr. Aubrey Newman, Department of History, University of Leicester. 


* * * * * * 


The Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, in conjunction with a number of neighbouring 
institutions, will sponsor an international conference of American and 
European scholars to consider the multiple ways in which the discovery 
of the New World affected the thought, modes of life and institutions of 
the Old. ‘First Images of America: the Impact of the New World on the 
Old’ is being held in honour of the Renaissance Society of America, which 
will for the first time convene in the Western United States. The projected 
programme, to be held 6-9 February, 1975, includes twenty-two panels, 
broadly divided into three areas: the impact on the European imagination; 
the impact on political institutions, legal concepts and historiography; and 
the impact on economics, agriculture, science and technology. Further 
information may be obtained from The Center for Medieval and Renais- 
sance Studies, Bunch Hall, UCLA, Los Angeles, California 90024. 


* * * * * * 


Special Supplement No. 10 by C. Howard and P. Gordon, The Cabinet 
Journal of Dudley Ryder, Viscount Sandon, 11 May-10 August 1878, is 
distributed to subscribers with this present number of the Bulletin. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained (price £1.50) from the Publications Secretary 
at the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, 
London, WC1E 7HU. 


Historical Manuscripts 


MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by 
booksellers and auctioneers. Attention may particularly be drawn to Bibliotheca 
Phillippica, new ser., no. 12, English Manuscripts, Autograph Letters and Charters 
(Sotheby & Co., 26.vi.1974). References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date 


of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 
Miscellaneous Documents. 


English before 1603. 


Royal writs addressed to Constables 
of Dover and Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports, writs and letters from Con- 
stables, etc., 13th-16th cent. (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 2903.) 

Wardrobe account roll for John de 
Sandale as paymaster for the Gascon 
War, etc., [1307]. (Sotheby & Co., 
26. vi. 1974, no. 2907.) 

Richard II: inventory of plate and 
valuables, including books, 1378. (So- 
theby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 3021.) 

Burley, Sir Simon de: inventory of 
household goods, including books, and 
lists of valuables, [1387]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 2881.) 

Henry V : letters close to the Flemish 
Commissioners for reparations of brea- 
ches of the truce, 27 July 1413. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 2938.) 

Joan, widow of Henry IV : household 
account book, Leeds Castle, 1422. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 2961.) 

Henry. VI: 32 household and ward- 
robe documents, 1431-6x. (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 2943.) 

Henry VI: inventories of domestic 
plate,- 1432, 1437. (Sotheby & Co., 
26. vi. 1974, nos. 2940, 2942.) 

Edward IV: letter and document 
related to preparations for the in- 
vasion of France, 1475. (Sotheby & 
Co., 26. vi. 1974, nos. 2909-10.) 


St. Loe, Sir William: account book, 
1560. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, 
no. 3031.) 

Talbot, Elizabeth, countess of : 
Shrewsbury: inventories of plate, 
jewels and wardrobe, 1567-99. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 3038.) 


English after 1603. 

Speeches and papers pertaining to 
parliaments in 1625 and 1626. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 3002.) 

Hurt, William, London merchant: 
18 letters to him from India, Portugal 
and Italy, 1632-89. (Sotheby & Co., 
26. vi. 1974, no. 2891.) 

Lawson, Sir John: journal on board 
the Fairfax during the 1st Dutch War, 
1652-3. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, 
no. 2967.) 

Bennet, Robert (1605-83), colonel: 
letters and papers, some concerning 
Baptists. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, 
nos. 2848-60.) 

Dering, Sir Edward (1625-84): diary 
and commonplace book, 1656-62. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 2901.) 

Parry, Francis, envoy to Portugal: c. 
300 letters and papers, 1665-80. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 3005.) 

Southwell, Sir Robert (1635—1702): 
letters and papers. (Sotheby & Co., 
26. vi. 1974, nos. 3017, 3050-4.) 

Bulstrode, Sir Richard: 42 letters to 
him, 1673-88. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 


1974, DO. 2902.) 
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Jenkins, Sir Leoline: letters and 
papers, 1676-80. (Sotheby & Co., 26. 
vi. 1974, no. 2959.) 

Charles II: warrants for household 
expenses, 1676-7. (Sotheby & Co., 


25. iii. 1974, no. 256.) 

Charles II and James II: 43 letters 
to Charlotte, countess of Lichfield, 
1682-4. (Sotheby & Co., 17. vi. 1974, 
no. 160.) 

Account of a visit to Paris [ ? by John 
Harwood, 1660-1731], 1685. (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 2923.) 

Blathwayt, William: letters and 
papers, mainly sent to him, 42 vols., c. 
1688-1704; 61 letters to George Step- 
ney, 1695-1703; 34 letters to Edward 
. Southwell, 1703-4. (Sotheby & Co., 
26. vi. 1974, nos. 2867—9.) 

Mordaunt family papers, 1759-96, 
including letters of Sir John Mordaunt 
(1734-1806). (Sotheby & Co., 25. iii. 
I974, no. 269.) 

Bruce, Thomas, 7th earl of Elgin: 
letters and papers relating to his term 
as envoy to the Porte, 1799-1803. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 2913.) 

Smith, Sir Sidney: letters and 
papers on naval matters, 1806—30. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 
3046.) 

Repton, Humphry (1752-1818): c. 
230 letters and papers by or concerning 
him and his family. (Sotheby & Co., 
25. ili. 1974, no. 272.) 

Murray, Sir Henry (1784-1860), 
general: letters and papers. (Sotheby & 
Co., 17. vi. 1974, nos. 213-23.) 

Disraeli, Benjamin, xst earl of 
Beaconsfield: 46 letters to Viscount 
Barrington, 1867-81. (Sotheby & Co., 
17. Vi. 1974, nO. 210.) 


European. 

Russia. Lieven, Princess Dorothea: 
248 letters. to her nephew Count 
Constantine Benckendorff, 1847-57, 
etc. (Sotheby & Co., r1. iii. 1974, no. 
223.) 


249 


Russia, Benckendorff family papers, 
18th-19th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 11. 
iil. 1974, nos. 224—30.) 


Britisb Local. 

Berks.: deed relating to Englefield, 
14 Aug. 1245. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 
1974, no. 2861.) 

Essex: grant of land in Chaureth, 
Broxted, [c. 1200]. (Sotheby & Co., 26. 
vi. 1974, no. 2915.) 

Essex: covenant concerning Broxted, 
1287. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 
2917.) 

Glos.: account book of Badgeworth 
overseers of the poor, 1682-1741. 
(Sotheby & Co. 26. vi. 1974, no. 2929.) 

Glos.: day book of Edward Cottrell 
of Campden apparently when under- 
sheriff, 1772-5. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 
1974, nO. 2930.) 

Northants: grant of land in Wappen- 
ham, [c. 1200]. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 
1974, NO. 2990.) 

Salop: 184 deeds (assembled by 
T. F. Dukes), 12th-14th cent. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 3040.) 

Surr.: letters and papers concerning 
charges levied on the county to support 
the royal household, late 16th-early 
I7th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 
1974, no. 3059.) 

Warwicks.: c. 1,700 family and 
official papers of the Ferrers family of 
Tamworth Castle, 15th-17th cent. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, no. 3073.) 

Yorks. W. R.: household accounts 
[? of the Savile family of Thornhill], 
1629-34. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1974, 
no. 3034.) 

Ireland. Ware, Sir James (1594- 
1666), Irish antiquary: journal and 
working note book. (Sotheby & Co., 
17. vi. 1974, NO. 250.) , 

eland. Browne, Howe P., 2nd 
marquess of Sligo (1788-1845): cor- 
respondence, mainly concerning Irish 
politics and estate matters, (Sotheby & 
Co., 25. iii. 1974, no. 271.) 
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120 
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Alençon, 119 
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Arundel, earl of, see Howard, Philip 
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Atlas, of South America, 120 
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CANADA, 123 
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Caroline, Queen, 119 
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Channel Fleet, 121 

Chapel Royal, 119 
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Churchill, John, 1st ‘duke of Marlborough, 
120 
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Coals, farm of, 122 
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Convict ship, 123 

Conway, Edward, 1st Earl, 120 

Cottrell, Edward, 249 

Cranstoun, William, 12a 

Cucklington, Som., 122 
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Dering, Sir Edward, 120, 248 

Disraeli, Benjamin, rst earl of Beaconsfield, 
120, 249 

Dorset, 1st earl of, ree Sackville, Thomas 

Dover, constables ‘of, 248 

Dukes, T. F., 249 

Dundas, Henry, 1st Viscount Melville, r21 

Durham county, 121 

Dutch War, 248 


Epwarp IV, 248 
Egmont, Lamoral, count of, 12a 
Elgin, 7th earl of, see Bruce, 'l'homas 
Elizabeth I, 121 
Engenulph de Gresley, 119 
England: parliament: journals and pro- 

ceedings, 121 passim, 248 
Englefield, Berks., 249 

» 119 

Exchequer accounts, 121 
Exchequer receipts, 121 


Fairfax, 248 

Ferrers family, 249 

Fifeshire, 122 

Finch, Daniel, 2nd earl of Nottingham, 120 
Flanders, 248 

France, projected invasion of (1475), 248 


Gascon WAR, 248 

Ghent, 121 

Gondoliers guild book, 12a 
Gordon, Charles George, 120 
Grenville, George (1712—70), 119 
Guernsey, 122 

Guest, Montague John, 120 


Hack, William, 120 

Haddlesey, West, Yorks. W.R., 122 
Hartley Wintney, Hants, 122 
Harwood, John, 249 
Hastings, Henry i earl of Huntingdon, 
Hatton, Sir Christopher, 121, 122 
Hembyze, Jean van, 121 

Heneage, Sir Thomas, 120 

Henry V, 248 

Henry VI, 121, 248 bis 

Heraldry, 121 

Hobart, New Ep 125 

Household, royal, 24. 

Hownard, Philip, earl ay Arundel, 121 
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Joan, widow of Henry IV, 248 


John II, king of Portugal, 119 

Jowett, William, soldier on convict ship, 
123 

Jurieu, Pierre (1637—1713), 
theologian, 119 


Keynes, John Maynard, rst Baron, 120 


LANGTOrT, Peter, O.S.A.,.120 

Lawson, Sir John, admiral, 248 

Lee, Sir Henry (1530-1610), 121 

Leeds Cestle, Kent, 248 

Liber pacis (list of commissioners of the 
peace), 119, 121 

Lichfield, countess of, see Charlotte 

Lieven, Princess Dorothea, 249 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 122 

London: Battersea Bridge, 122; Covent 
Garden, 122; Knightsbridge, 122; Long 
Acre, 122; Public Reco Office, I20; 
Tower of London, 122 


MAIN waARING, Sir Thomas (1623-89), 121 

Mainwaring family, 121 

Mantua, 122 

ri ist duke of, see Churchill, 
ohn 

Maynwaring, Ranulph, 121 

Meaux, Yorks. E.R., 122 

Melville, 1st Viscount, see Dundas, Henry 

Metropolitan T'abernacle, 122 

Middleham, Yorks. N.R., 122 

Middlemore, H 121 

Minden campaign (1759) 119 

Mining, in Yorkshire, 122 

Mordaunt, Sir John (1734-1806), 249 

Mordaunt family, 249 

Murray, Sir Henry (1784—1860), general, 


249 
Murrayshall, Perthshire, 122 


Navy, British, 249 

Netherlands, 122 

Nettlestead, Kent, Roydon in, 119 
Newburn, battle of (1640), 119 
Newcastle upon T'yne, 122 
Norwich Priory, 119 


Protestant 


Nottingham, and earl of , see Finch, Daniel 


Nye, Rupert, physician, 121 


OLD HarL MS., 119 

Olyver, John, and wife Jone, 122 
Over Peover, Ches., 121 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, 120 
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Roxburghshire, 122 
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SACKVILLE, Thomas, 1st cari of Dorset, 120 
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St. Loe, Sir William, 248 
Sandale, John de, 248 

avile family, 249 
Saxham, Lide B Hall, Suff., 122 
Scottish Record Offce, 120 
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